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FEDERATION GAINS 
NEW IMPETUS AT 
GREAT CONVENTION 


Remarkable Undercurrent of 
Spiritual Feeling Animates All 
the Proceedings at Biennial of 
Musical Clubs in Birmingham 
—TFormation of Many New State 
Federations a Vital Step in 
Building Up of Machine Which 
Is to Secure Musical Reforms 
by Legislation and Molding of 
Public Opinion — Marked In- 
spirational Stimulus in Stren- 
uous Week of Constructive 
Discussions and Brilliant Con- 
certs ; 

[From a Staff Correspondent] 


IRMINGHAM, ALA., April 21.—The 
most memorable of the biennial 
conventions of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs closed here to-night 
with the Alda-La Forge concert, at which 
announcement was made of an important 
matter which had been held back as a 
last-minute surprise. This announce- 
ment concerned the holding of the 1919 
biennial. Mrs. David Allen Campbell had 
conceived the idea of making the next 
meeting not a series of concerts, but a 
pilgrimage to the MacDowell colony at 
Peterborough, N. H. Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, who was one of the most honored 
participants in the biennial, was delight- 
ed with the idea. A resolution to the 
effect that the coming meeting be held 
at Peterborough was passed at the pro- 
tracted meeting of the national board to- 
day, and when the announcement was 
made at the concert to-night it was en- 
thusiastically received. 
One of the board members told us to- 


night that the feature of the 1919 meet- 
ing would be a great pageant along the 
lines already made familiar at Peterbor- 
ough. “The Federation is going to stand 
solidly behind the campaign of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association,” our in- 
formant told us, “and we want to further 
the efforts of Mrs. MacDowell in pro- 
viding a Mecca where our artists may 
go and find a home for their work under 
stimulating circumstances.” It is to 
be presumed that the Federation will 
find some way to solve the problem of se- 
curing adequate housing at Peterborough 
for the visitors to the biennial. 


Brilliant Final Concert 


The concert of Mme. Alda and Mr. 
La Forge to-night was a brilliant suc- 
cess, me. Alda’s lovely vocal charm 
and style were revealed in a program 
such as she has been offering on her 
recital tours. Besides being a perfect 
accompanist, Mr. La Forge scored as a 
piano soloist, offering his own Romance 
and Gavotte. 

On Friday the convention passed a 
resolution, made by Mrs. Jason Walker, 
that the following message be sent by 
the Federation to President Wilson: 

“Five hundred women from twenty- 
four States assembled in the city of 
Birmingham, Ala., at the tenth Biennial 
Festival and Convention of Federated 
Musical Clubs, most of whom have 
turned away for the moment from the 
activities of war preparation and relief 
in their respective communities, extend 
to you, as the Chief Executive of our 
land, and to the national advisors in 
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Who Was Unanimously Re-elected President of the National Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs at Its Biennial Convention in Birmingham Last Week, After Two 
Years of Devoted Service as Its Chief Executive 





HIGGINSON WITHDRAWS SUPPORT . 
FROM BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA? 


Report That Dr. Muck Has Resigned as Conductor and That All 
_ German Members Have Been Asked to Get Out—May Mean 


Disbanding of Organization 


A report which emanated from a re- 
liable source reached MUSICAL AMERICA 
on Tuesday, as this issue went to press, 
that Henry L. Higginson, founder and 
main supporter of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, had withdrawn his patronage 
from that orchestra until such time 
as a conductor of pro-Ally sympathies 
is selected. 

It is understood also that Dr. Karl Muck 
has resigned and that the resignations of 
Anton Witek, the concert master, and all 


other German members of the orchestra 
have been requested. An examination of 
the personnel of the orchestra reveals 
that there are only about twenty players 


in the orchestra who are of nationalities 
Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


identified with the Entente, principally 
among the wood ind and brass choirs. 
The remainder of the instrumentalists 
bear names unquestionably of German 
or Austrian character. It is not known 
how many, if any, of the latter group 
have become naturalized American citi- 
zens. 

The rumor, if true, indicates either 
a complete reorganization of the Boston 
Orchestra or a cessation of its activities 
during the present war. 

Several weeks ago, before war was de- 
clared against Germany, an article was 
published in MUSICAL AMERICA to the ef- 
fect that the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra would disband in the event of war. 
This rumor was denied officially at the 
business offices of the orchestra in 
Boston. 
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FAMOUS MUSICIANS 
ORGANIZE TO LINK 
U. S. AND EUROPE 


Musical Fusion of All Nations Is 
Aim of Artistic Campaign 
Launched in Italy and France by 
New Society of Rome—Tosca- 
nini, Ricordi and other Celeb- 
rities Back World-Wide Project 
—Works of Italian School In- 
troduced to Paris . at Initial 
Concert—Founder of Movement 
Is Alfredo Casella, Young 
Roman Composer, the New 
Representative of ‘‘ Musical 
America”’ in Italy 


MINENT Italians are heading a 
movement in Rome to bring about 
a close musical interchange between Eu- 
rope and the United States. Already the 
Societa Nazionale di Musica, founded by 
Alfredo Casella, composer and pianist 
of Rome, has begun its artistic propa- 
ganda, introducing music of the Italian 
school to France. This campaign is ex- 
pected to sweep the world. Alfredo 
Casella, the founder, is the new repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA in Italy. 
The motto of the Society is “Ars Nova” 
—“‘New Art.” 

On the committee are Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, Ferruccio Busoni, Tito Ricordi, 
Arturo Toscanini, Marinetti and many 
others of equally great fame. 

The aims of this society are manifold 
and cover enormous ground. The fol- 
lowing are its main objects: 

The performance of music by young 
Italian composers. 

The introduction of this music in for- 
eign lands by means of a system of ar- 
tistic exchange between musical societies 
of Europe and America, in this manner 
familiarizing the other nations with the 
music of young Italy and in return bene- 
fiting by the modern schools of all coun- 
tries. 

The publication—in co-operation with 
affiliated editors—of the best works per- 
formed during the year. 

The improvement, by way of an organ 
of artistic propaganda, of the literary, 
esthetic and critical culture of the young 
musical generations. 

The evolution and betterment of the 
musical taste of the Italian public 
through the medium of concerts, lectures, 
publications, etc. 

The S. N. M., as it.is called for short, 
is strictly non-lucrative and exists only 
for the advancement of art. It is com- 
posed of life members as well as yearly 
members and is directed by an executive 
committee which has entire charge of the 
artistic and financial direction. A com- 
mittee of patrons has pledged itself to 
give the society moral and material sup- 
port. The members may be of any 
friendly nation (at present) as well as 
Italian. 

Each member is entitled to have his 
music passed upon by the committee and 
if judged worthy such music will be per- 
formed and eventually published by the 
society. The following are a few of the 
S. N. M.’s first year’s activities: 

Six concerts are dated for April and 
May at the hall of the Royal St. Cecilia 
Academy, in which not only many works 
of the new Italian School are performed, 
but also some by Allied composers. 

The Trio and “Chansons de Mallarmé” 
of Maurice Ravel, Stravinsky’s “Lyriques 
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your council, their loyal greetings of 
allegiance and the assurance of their 
willing response to the nation’s call for 
aid in the supreme test of the hour. 

“Not only the practical matters of life, 
in food and equipment, are important at 
this time, but also that preparedness of 
the spirit, in which the rousing thrill of 
music plays so essential a part. In all 
things that our hands, our hearts and 
our voices may find to do, believe that 
the women of America pledge to you 
their earnest support.” 

It may be remarked in passing that 
one heard nothing of the war amid the 
bustle of the biennial’s strenuous week. 
It was as if all had resolved to put aside 
for the moment this material subject in 
favor of the ethereal one of music. 


Election of Officers 


Among the other important transac- 
tions of the last two days was the elec- 
tion of officers. The nominations were 
made by a committee composed of one 
delegate from each State represented and 
the ticket as elected was as follows: 

Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner of Chicago, presi- 
dent; Mrs. William H. Jamison of Los 
Angeles, first vice-president; Mrs. William 
A. Hinckle of Peoria, second vice-president; 
Mrs. George Houston Davis of Birmingham, 
third vice-president; Mrs. John F. Lyon of 
Texas, recording secretary; Mrs. George Hail 
of Providence, treasurer; Mrs. E. L. Brad- 
ford of Albuquerque, auditor: Adelaide Car- 
man of Indianapolis, historian. 


The election of the ticket was unani- 
mous, and in the undercurrent of gossip 
at the convention we heard of only one 
slight fragment of opposition, which re- 
ceived no support. Indeed, we could not 
wish for the Federation a more wise, im- 
partial, whole-souled chief executive 
than Mrs. Ochsner. Her geniality and 
skill in presiding over the meetings won 
our deep admiration. On the above list, 
officers new to the national board are 
Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Lyon, and their ele- 
vation to their respective offices was 
thoroughly deserved. Mrs. Davis has 
been a most efficient president of the 
local biennial board, and her charm and 
tact have kept amalgamated the varying 
musical elements which exist in Birming- 
ham, as in any good-sized city. Mrs. 
Lyon, who is president of the Texas 
State Federation, showed her progres- 
siveness and initiative in the various de- 
liberations of the biennial. 

While paying our respects to the re- 
sults gained by the devoted service of all 
the officers, we must mention one or two 
figures whose “live wire” dynamic force 
was particularly stimulating to the jour- 
nalistic visitor. One of these is Mrs. 
W. A. Hinckle, re-elected as second vice- 
president. She is the acme of construc- 
tive vigor. She told us: “I am not satis- 
fied with dreaming dreams—lI want to 
see them built.” Mrs. Hinckle is a skill- 
ful speaker and her personality is of 
such charm that she should make a most 
compelling lobbyist for the musical meas- 
ures which the federation is to bring be- 
fore the country’s legislators. Mrs. 


W. D. Steele, chairman of the music 





Young Artists in Fede: 9tion’s National Competition, Photographed on the Stage Following the Contest. 
Solon Robinson, Fibrence Bettray, Julia Rebeil, Owen Bartlett, 


Dorothea Neebe, J. Edwin Johnson, Mrs. Louis E. Yager, Chairman, Young Artists’ Contest Committee; Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, 
The Violin Winner, Graham Harris, Had Left Birmingham Before the Picture Was Taken 


Who Presided Over Philanthropic Day. 


| 
| 


Members of the Federation’s National Board Photographed at Biennial Meeting. 
L. Bradford, Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, Mrs. J. S. Morris, Mrs. John Leverett, Carlotta Simonds, Mrs. Ella May 





Smith, Mrs. George B. Harvey, 


Mrs. A. C. Potter. 





Left to Right, Standing: 


—Photo by Birmingham View Co. 
Mrs. James O. Dickens, Mrs. E. 


Seated: Mrs. George Hail, Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, Mrs. William H. Jamison, Mrs. 


A. J. Ochsner, Mrs. W. D. Steele, Mrs. David Allen Campbell and Mrs. George N. Oberne. 


study department, is another woman 
whose electrically energetic individuality 
gave added zest to the proceedings. Her 
combination of keenly acute mentality 
and warm-hearted motherliness made 
her an inspiration to the delegates. 


Big Constructive Result 


At the musical tea given for the fed- 
eration this afternoon by Mrs. Oscar R. 
Hundley, we asked Mrs. Ochsner what 
she considered the big constructive re- 
sult of the biennial. 

“The moral effect,” was her reply, and 
we concur most heartily in her verdict. 
One cannot over-estimate the spiritual 
feeling—using the adjective in its proper 
sense—that ran through all the proceed- 
ings. There was no mistaking the in- 
spiration that all those present received 
—whether delegates or mere onlookers 
like the present writer, who was stirred 
by the earnestness and enthusiasm that 
underlay all the discussions. We wished 
that those self-satisfied New Yorkers 
who believe that real musical art is 
confined chiefly to the metropolis could 
have caught some of the contagious in- 
fluence of the spirit, as sent out by these 
devoted followers of music. No gather- 
ing of professional musicians has ever 
touched our emotions as did the earnest 
interchange of thought between these 
club women, whether in an _ inspiring 
meeting like that of the Publicity Day 
luncheon or in the humble but remark- 
able report of the achievements of the 
club in Outville, Ohio, an organization 
of thirty persons in a town of 100. 

For the above reasons, therefore, let it 
be recorded that the Biennial converted 
the present writer to a new idea of what 
we have a right to expect of the federa- 
tion as a national body. We had be- 
lieved that aside from the good which 
the delegates brought to their several 


Caroline Powers, 


Frances Stovall, 


communities as a result of their meet- 
ing, the nation was justified in judging 
the federation by the concrete results 
which it was able to show that it had 
produced. As a result of our unusually 
uplifting experience in Birmingham, 
however, we now feel that the Biennial 
would have been richly worth while if it 
had done no more good than sending 
each delegate home with advanced ideas 
for musical work in her own community. 


Leaven in the Mass 


The Federation’s officers realize that 
the world is asking: “What practical re- 
sult is the Federation actually produc- 
ing?” They are bending their energies 
toward the realization of certain projects 
which they have chosen as their aims. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the Federation is not an organization 
that is empowered by the nation to re- 
form our musical life by legislation as 
Congress does for our political life. The 
Federation cannot bring things to pass 
merely by enacting them as laws. Rather, 
it serves as a musical leaven in the 
great mass of our citizens who do not 
yet give music its rightful place in our 
life. It is the Federation’s present pur- 
pom to build up a machine so that it may 

ave strength enough to bring about 
needed musical reforms either by legis- 
lation or by molding publi¢ opinion. 

The biennial just closed has marked a 
great advance in the most important 
work of building this machine—namely, 
in the creation of state federations. It 
may be well to correct an erroneous im- 
pression that may have circulated con- 
cerning these state organizations: They 
are by no means threatening the sover- 
eignty of the national body; instead, 
they are being formed and fostered by a 
National Federation committee, of which 
Mrs. Hinckle is the head. There are 


soa 


—Photo by Birmingham View Co. 


Cora Thorne, 





Left to Right: Daisy Maud Webb, 
Marie Loughney, 


now some forty State federations, and 
the youngest one, that of Georgia, pre- 
sented its report at the Wednesday meet- 
ing. Other new federations represented 
were those of North Carolina and Okla- 
homa. 

There was much encouragement in the 
reports from the State federations; for 
instance, that of Illinois, delivered by 
Mrs. Hinckle. She told of the federa- 
tion’s campaign to secure a State or- 
chestra for Illinois and stated that the 
clubs would have their lobbyists to urge 
the measure when it came up for legisla- 
tive action. “The personnel of the orches- 
tra is to come from the local orchestras 
and from the university students,” she 
said. Mrs. Hinckle spoke of the forma- 
tion of a State Festival and Opera Asso- 
ciation, which is to develop a State opera 
company. William L. Tomlins and Wil- 
liam Dodd Chenery are members of the 
State community music committee. The 
speaker also mentioned the need of a 
place for musicians to learn choral con- 
ducting, which the federation is to meet 
with an ecclesiastical school of music. 
Seashore’s system of measuring the mu- 
sical mind is to be utilized by the clubs, 
said Mrs. Hinckle, to determine the 
merits of the prodigies which they desire 
to aid. These and other measures are 
embodied in a comprehensive printed re- 
port, copies of which were distributed 
among the delegates assembled. 


Value of State Reports 


There were beneficial data in the other 
State reports. Mrs. F. A. Seiberling de- 
scribed Ohio’s system of exchange of art- 
ists in club programs; Mrs. Amos Payne 
told how publicity for composers and art- 
ists’ contests had been secured in fifty 
West Virginia papers; Mrs. J. H. Staple- 
ton recorded the success of Wisconsin’s 
artist bureau; Mrs. Jason Walker spoke 
of the work of Tennessee’s rural school 
music committee, under Max Schoen, and 
Mrs. A. C. Orndorf recounted the feder- 
ating of ten clubs in North Carolina’s 
new body, and the giving of community 
music in the mili sections. A picturesque 
figure in this meeting was Norma Wiese, 
the “baby president” among the State 
heads. This young girl, who represents 
Iowa, reported that her State favored 
State federation prizes as well as na- 
tional prizes for the biennial artists’ 
contests. 

Other items that we find among our 
notes of this interesting meeting are as 
follows: Alabama—Mrs. Victor H. 
Hanson reports an increase of from six- 
teen to thirty clubs; Texas—scholar- 
ships offered by teachers are stressed 
by this federation, says Mrs. John F. 
Lyon; Mississippi has eighteen federated 
clubs and has just held its first conven- 
tion, relates Mrs. N. S. Harwell, who de- 
scribes its artist competition of eighty- 
five contestants, and its offering of five 
scholarships. 

Mrs. Jason Walker announced that a 
new State president for Tennessee 
would be elected in June, owing to a 
new by-law adopted by the federation 
which reads as follows: 

“No one shall be eligible to membership 
to the National Board or Auxiliary Board 
who is commercially connected with music 
such as business managers of music schools, 


agents for any musical instruments or as 
business managers of artists, etc.”’ 


Mrs. Walker, long a power in the 
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federation, comes under the latter head, 
having entered the field of artists’ man- 
agership. _ 

Another important change in the by- 
laws is the addition of “artist members.” 
Says the article: 

“Artist members are musicians who are 
eminently qualified to give educational pro- 


grams and shall be recommended for club 
engagements. They shall be entitled to Bi- 
ennial Convention privileges without’ the 


right to vote.” 


There was considerable discussion of 
this delicate question. It is the inten- 
tion of the federation to help its artist 
members in the problems of manager- 
ship, without the federation’s entering 
the managerial business itself. 

Perhaps the most valuable session of 
the entire week was that of Publicity 
Day, on Thursday, which was under the 
supervision of Mrs. David Allen Camp- 
bell, editor of the federation’s official 
magazine, the Musical Monitor. In the 
program of the publicity luncheon Mrs. 
Campbell presented data headed: “Help 
the musical life of America. The Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs needs 
you.” Then followed figures collected 
by Alma Webster Powell as to the shame- 
ful discrepancy between the amount ap- 
propriated for music by the United 
States Government—which is nothing— 
and that appropriated by other govern- 
ments. A memorandum from the chief 
clerk of the Bureau of Education backs 
up this statement. The appeal ends: 
“Make these facts known in every com- 
munity. Join our publicity department.” 

On the following page was a statement 
of the aims of the federation and a 
few reasons for its existence, as follows: 


To Support American Institutions of 
American Art. 

To Encourage Creative, 
Art. 

bi Maintain an Adequate Scholarship Loan 
Fund. 

To Assist in the Publishing of Compositions 
for Deserving Composers who are in need of 
such Assistance. 

To Provide a Suitable Way for giving a 
Production to Worthy Compositions. 

To Secure a Hearing for the Young Ameri- 
can Artist. 

To Promote an Increased Appreciation for 
Music Among the American People. 

To Advocate the Introduction of Music 
Study and Credits into the Public Schools. 

_ To Create an Insistent Demand for Opera 
in English and Recognition of Our Own 
Tongue. " 

To Bring About a Closer Reciprocity Be- 
tween Clubs and Artists Through a National 
Service Bureau. 

To Create a Demand for a Minister of Fine 
Arts at the Nation’s Capital with a Commis- 
sion of Music. 

‘ To Work for National and State Conserva- 
ories. 

; To Establish Community Singing in Every 
Schoolhouse and Church in America. 

To Stimulate the Desire for Music in the 
Home. 

_To Bring to the Attention of State and 
National Authorities the Value of Music as a 
Business as well as Cultural Asset. 

To Encourage the Establishment of State 
Orchestras, State Festivals, Pageants and 
Folk Dancing. 

_ Believing in so doing, we will make a better 
citizenship and assist in abolishing crime and 
insanity. 


“Musical America’s” Work 


Presiding over the luncheon as a most 
genial toastmistress was Lena May Mc- 
Cauley, music editor of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. After referring to the serv- 
ices of the daily press to music, Miss 
McCauley said: “I was so glad to hear 
that MusicaL AMERICA is taking up a 
great constructive work in music.” 

One of the best of the brief talks was 
that made by J. Lawrence Erb of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana. Said he: 

The State orchestra is the hope of the 
small community. Communities of 50,000 
won’t be able to hear good orchestral 
music if $1,000 is to be paid for the 
orchestra.” Mr. Erb urged the State 
federations to use their machinery to 
create State orchestras, which would be 
patronized and supported by the clubs. 
He suggested competitions for the cen- 
tral organization fed from local organ- 
izations, and competitions of high school 
orchestras in nearby communities. The 
player would progress from the local to 
the county orchestra, said he, and then 
to the State orchestra. 

_ The national board, by the way, dur- 
ing the biennial created a department 
to foster the formation of State orches- 
‘tras through the agency of the State 
federations. 

Modest Altschuler’s address at the 
luncheon revealed the conductor ably in 
the new réle of public speaker. He urged 
the founding of a national conservatory, 
comparing this country with his native 
‘Nussla, which has 114 conservatories. 

If we had had a Rubinstein working 
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Snapshots Made at the Biennial by Frank E. Ward, Winner of the 
Auxiliary Boards, Left to Right, Standing: 
Harwell, Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, Mrs. George Houston Davis, Mrs. James H. Hirsch. 
Stapleton, Mrs. F. W. Nichols, Mrs. Jason Walker, Mrs. Victor H. Hanson, Mrs. A. C. Orndorff, Mrs. Amos Payne. 
Houston Davis, the Newly Elected Third Vice-President. 

No. 4, An Artist Group at the Convention, 

Louis Kreidler, 


Reed, Who Played the Solo Part. 
Lawrence Erb, Thuel Burnham, 
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Marie Loughney, 


Seated: Frank E. Ward, Dr. Fery Lulek, Antoinette Zoeliner, Joseph Zoellner, Sr. 


with MacDowell,” said he, “we would 
have a national conservatory to-day.” 


Would Commission Composers 


In Reginald De Koven’s speech the 
American composer repeated much that 
he had said at Philadelphia recently 
concerning “our musical snobbery,” the 
“destructive critics,” “composers treated 
with condescension,” etc. Said Mr. De 
Koven: “I disapprove of offering prizes 
for grand operas. I believe that if the 
federation appointed an expert commit- 
tee to commission some one composer to 
write an opera, the work would be su- 
perior to that produced by competition.” 
In enumerating the composers who might 
be called upon he mentioned Chadwick, 
Parker, Loeffler, Stock, Cadman, Her- 
bert “and perhaps myself.” 

Henry Purmort Eames stated ten of 
his “wishes” for public school music in 
this country, one of which was that the 
breach between artists and school music 
supervisors might be lessened. 

The spiritual feeling underlying the 
convention was evidenced when the gath- 
ering spontaneously rose to its feet as 
a tribute to Mrs. MacDowell. She ex- 
pressed the hope that the federation 
would see that Peterborough was carried 
out along the lines intended by Mac- 
Dowell—“as a place where a composer 
may live when he has learned his art.” 
Among the other interesting talks were 
those given by Anne McDonough on 
her sight-singing classes; Mrs. W. D. 
Steele, who spoke on “Club Needs” and 
recited Kipling’s “L’Envoi,” and by Mrs. 
John R. MacArthur, who urged the clubs 
to give concerts for men in prisons, sug- 
gesting committees of twelve, each to 
be responsible for one month’s music 
for the prisoners. 


Young Artists’ Contest 


Following the biennial events chron- 
icled in last week’s issue came the Phil- 
anthropic Day on Tuesday, presided over 


by Mrs. Emerson H. Brush. This began 
with the young artists’ contest, in which 
the entries, chosen in the previous dis- 
trict contests, were: 


Piano — Dorothea Neebe, Philadelphia : 
Frances H. Stovall, College Park, Ga.; Solon 
Robinson, Kansas City, Mo.; Florence Bet- 
tray, Racine, Wis.; Julia Rebeil, Tucson, 
Ariz. Voice—Marie Loughney, Lansdowne, 
Pa.: Daisy Maud Webb, Muskogee, Okla. : 
J. Edwin Johnson, Davenport, Iowa; Cora 
Thorne, Springville, Utah. Violin—Caroline 
Powers, New York City: Graham Harris, 
Chicago; Owen Bartlett, Salt Lake City. 


Solon Robinson, Marie Loughney and 
Graham Harris were declared the win- 
ners in their respective classes by a jury 
which consisted of the following: 


Ralph Lyford, Frederick Gunster, W. Otto 
Wiessner, Bertha Baur. Mrs. Ella May Smith, 


Mrs. W. D. Steele, Mrs. Wilhelm Middle- 
schulte, Frank FE. Ward and Mrs. Jason 
Walker. 


Mrs. Louis E. Yager was the capable 
chairman of the committee which had 
the contests in charge. Of the three, the 
piano contest showed the highest aver- 
age of ability, while the vocal contest 
was rather disavpointing in this respect. 
The general effect of this competition 
made us feel anew that one of the great- 
est needs of the federation is more and 
better publicitv, as we remarked to Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell at the opening of 
the biennial. Given the right sort of 
publicity, there seems no reason why 
each State—or at least each of the five 
districts—should not be strongly repre- 
sented in all three branches. We sug- 
gested to Mrs. Campbell that it would 
be wise to have co-operating with her 
as publicity chairman and editor of the 
Monitor, a skilled publicity man (or 
woman) who knew how to prepare just 
the sort of material that the newspapers 
and the musical journals want. Such 
matter should also be sent to the State 
organizations, so that they might use 
their influence to have it run in the local 
papers. Not only would the public thus 


String Quartet Prize. 
Norma Wiese, Mr s. John F. Lyon, Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, Mrs. J. E. Kinney, Mrs. N. S. 


No. 1, Group of Members of National and 
Seated, Mrs. J. H. 


No. 2, Mrs. George 


No. 3, Ralph Lyford, Composer of the Prize Piano Concerto, and Myra 
Left to Right, Standing: 
Modest Altschuler, 


Frank E. Ward, J. 
Amandus Zoeliner. 


Mrs. 


Joseph Zoeliner, Jr., 


be kept informed of the federation’s do- 
ings, but better entries would be at- 
tracted to both the young artists’ and 
the composers’ contests (though, to be 
sure, the latter competition was extreme- 
ly satisfactory this year). 

The practicality of the artists’ contest 
was advanced at this biennial by the ar- 
rangement made by the federation with 
John W. Frothingham, Inc., whereby 
this New York bureau is to undertake 
the booking of the three winners in the 
concert field. 


Mrs. Smith’s Retirement 


In the composers’ competition, as stated 
above, the results shown were extremely 
gratifying. Mrs. Ella May Smith, chair- 
man of the American music committee, 
who is relinquishing this post owing to 
personal duties, had conducted this con- 
test in a most able manner. 

The prize organ competition, ‘The 
Quest of Orpheus,” by Harvey B. Gaul, 
when played by Mrs. Middleschulte, 
proved to be an atmospheric tone poem 
of fine spiritual feeling, conceived ef- 
fectively for the modern organ. Mr. 
Gaul attached to it a program based 
upon the Orpheus and Eurydice story. 

One of the best of the prize works is 
the String Quartet by Frank E. Ward of 
Columbia University. This worthy com- 
position is fluent in construction, its. 
themes rich in melodic charm and 
worked out with rare musicianship. The 
warmly emotional Adagio made an espe- 
cial appeal when the work was played, 
in fine style, on Tuesday evening by 
the Zoellner Quartet. At the close the 
composer was called to the stage, where 
he and the ZoeHners exchanged felicita- 
tions upon the marked success of the work 
and its performance. Another prize-win- 
ning composition that is a great credit 
both to the federation and to its composer 
is the Piano Concer’ by Ralph Lyford 
of the Cincinnati Vonservatory faculty. 





[Continued on page 4] 
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FEDERATION GAINS 
NEW IMPETUS AT 
GREAT CONVENTION 
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This work was played tellingly under 
the composer’s direction on Wednesday 
evening by the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra and, in the solo part, Myra Reed, 
a talented artist-pupil of Marcian Thal- 
berg at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
Mr. Lyford’s concerto is exceedingly 
pianistic and most grateful to the solo 
performer. The composer’s inspiration 
mounts steadily through the final Al- 
legro con spirito, culminating in a splen- 
did climax. The work was most heartily 
received. : 

Fay -Foster’s prize chorus, “In a Car- 
penter Shop,” a lovely setting of a fine 
poem by Sara Teasdale, was redemanded 
when it was sung by twenty-four women 
of the Treble Club and Music Study 
Club choruses, under Robert Lawrence’s 
truly sympathetic direction on Tuesday 
evening. Beatrice Tate was the chorus’s 
able accompanist. 

Of much.charm and well conceived is 
the prige song, “The Hedge Rose Opens,” 
by Edith Lobdell, a young pupil of Adolf 
Weidig, which was also redemanded as 
sung artistically by Charles W. Clark 
on Friday evening. The fair composer 
acknowledged the warm applause. 

The prize sonata, by Harold Webster 
of Los Angeles, for violin and piano, was 
not heard under the happiest conditions, 
for .it..was postponed until Saturday 
morning, when all were tired with too 
much music. Further, its interpreters, 
Ottokar Cadek, a talented young Chat- 
tanooga violinist, and Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Bartlett, who had supplied excellent ac- 
companiments for some of the soloists, 
had not had sufficient time to work on 
the number so as to give it with perfect 
ensemble. The slow movement found the 
most favor with the audience. 

Concerning the offering by Los An- 
geles of another prize for an American 
opera, the convention passed a motion 
made by Mrs. William H. Jamison of 
California, the first vice-president, to 
this effect: “It is moved that it is the 
sentiment of this body that we extend 
to Los Angeles our approval as to de- 
ferring the offer of an opera prize and 
the production of the opera at a biennial 
festival, and that Los Angeles be al- 
lowed to renew the invitation at the bi- 
on of 1919, if conditions make it pos- 
sible.” 

The Saint Cecilia Club of Grand 
Rapids presented endorsement of the 
fund for prizes for organ and ’cello com- 
positions. 

At the Educational Day meeting on 
Friday, over which Mrs. Eugene Kinney 
presided efficiently, Mrs. James O. 
Dickens, who has energetically been car- 
rying on her library extension work, 
made her report. This report supple- 
utwiler, in 
which was shown a wooden cabinet such 
as those in which the traveling libraries 
of sheet music and music books are to be 
sent about the country and loaned to 
small clubs. Copies of choral music to 
be loaned to choruses were also part of 
this exhibit. Following her report Mrs. 
Dickens read a paper by Oscar G. Son- 
neck on American music libraries. 


Mrs. Steele’s Work 


Mrs. W. D. Steele described entertain- 
ingly her work of mapping out the ex- 
tremely comprehensive courses of study 
for clubs which are appearing in the 
Monitor. Said Mrs. Steele: “At my re- 
quest Ernest R. Kroeger of St. Louis 
prepared twelve programs of American 
piano music, which were so good that 
MUSICAL AMERICA published them as a 
whole. When one great magazine pub- 
lishes something from another great 
magazine you can tell that it is something 
worth while.” 

_ Mrs. John F. Lee suggested the send- 
ing around of libraries of phonograph 
records to rural communities and Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell told of Frank O. 
Beach’s plan of sending lectures with 





An Opportunity for 
the Artist 


A well-known pianist of established 
reputation would like to get in communi- 
cation immediately with two or three 
artists of like reputation to share the 
traveling expenses of a reliable repre- 
sentative on the road. 


This is an excellent opportunity to re- 
ceive right representation for the mini- 
mum of expenditure. Address “Artist,” 
care Musica, AMERICA, 505 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 











records to small clubs in Kansas. Mrs. 
D. C. Chaffee described the workings of 
a “program tea” innovation in Peoria, 
and Mrs. Dickens spoke about the educa- 
tional work of Frances Clark of the Vic- 
tor company. 

Roxielettie Taylor, president of the 
Phi Mu Alpha Sorority, made a re- 
port for her organization. After this W. 
Otto Miessner, director of the Milwaukee 
State Normal School of Music, made a 
stirring plea for “fair play” for public 
school music. He quoted John 
Freund’s figures as to the money spent 
for musical training. Mr. Miessner 
urged the members of the federation to 
create a public opinion in favor of music 
credits in the schools by making ad- 
dresses, writing magazine articles, see- 
ing legislators and circulating petitions. 
At the close Mrs. A. J. Ochsner proposed 
a rising vote of thanks to the speaker, 
which was given enthusiastically. 

On the same afternoon J. Lawrence 
Erb made an address in which he de- 
clared that not enough time was given 
to music in the high schools, stating that 
the students should have five hours a 
week for one credit. 


Plea from Mme. Paderewski 


Next Mrs. Jason Walker read a plea 
from Mme. Paderewski for aid for the 
American Refuge for Suffering Woman- 
hood, in Poland, and also the federation’s 
letter pledging co-operation. 

We were interested, no less than the 
participants, in a meeting of representa- 
tives of the larger clubs conducted on 
Saturday morning by Mrs. Alice Brad- 
ley of Cleveland. Various club problems 
were discussed—such as adequate dues, 
junior clubs, altruistic work, raising the 
standard of active members, etc. The 
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Reproduction of Poster Stamp Used by 
Local Biennial Board in Its Publicity 


meeting passed a motion, made by Mrs. 
Bradley, to the effect that the board be 
asked to see that at every biennial, at 
nine o’clock each morning, there should 
be an intimate discussion of club prob- 
lems. 

As the musical details of the biennial 
concerts were fully covered by us in our 
daily signed articles in the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, much space will be saved 
if our artist friends will consider re- 
peated here the words of praise concern- 
ing them that we uttered in that paper. 
For record, let us recall that a fine home- 
coming success was scored by Carrie 
Bridewell and Frederick Gunster in their 
Monday concert. Mme Bridewell was 
most enthusiastically received, and if we 
were Mr. Gunster, we would prize quite 
as much as his vocal tributes the esteem 
in which he is held personally in his 
former home. Frederick H. Cheeswright 
was the sympathetic accompanist for 
these artists and for others in the fes- 
tival. 

Success of Various Artists 


On Tuesday afternoon Thuel Burn- 
ham played a program of classics and 
Russian music, charming with his crisp, 
clean-cut technique and the marked in- 
dividuality of his style. Marie Lough- 
ney, the morning’s vocal winner, was 
heard pleasingly in folk-songs. In the 
evening Marie Stapleton Murray shared 
honors with the Zoellners and Robert 
Lawrence’s chorus, giving a stirring in- 
terpretation of “Ritorna vincitor” from 
“Aida” and singing her American song 
group to good effect. An added attrac- 
tion was the appearance of Dr. Fery 
Lulek, the baritone, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory faculty, whose resonant, 
well produced voice won warm approval. 

Leila Holterhoff interested her hearers 
on Wednesday afternoon with her. sing- 
ing of “Voce di primavera,” Strauss; 
“Rise, O Star,” by -Ganz, and Mrs. 
Beach’s “Exaltation.” In the evening 
Lada delighted with her piquant dances, 
and the Russian Symphony gave a typ- 
ical Altschuler program. . # 
aroused enthusiasm with his spirited. de- 
pveey of the “Toreador Song” and “Eri 

u. 

Various States were represented on 
the Thursday morning program—Ohio 


> | Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, the chairman 
of the federation’s endowment fund. Al- 
though Mrs. Seiberling does not sing pro- 


uis Kreidler _ 


fessionally, she has a fine, mellow con- 
tralto voice and a nobility of style that 
make her rank as a true artist. Other 
pleasing numbers -were contributed by 
Mrs. Georgia Hall Quick, a gifted Wis- 
consin pianist; Hazel Simmons Reid, a 
charmingly artistic soprano from In- 
diana; Mrs. Jessie Duke Richardson, of 
Oklahoma, who pleased as a reader-pian- 
ist; Mrs. William H. Jameson, who spoke 
entertainingly of her fellow California 
composers; Mrs. Grant and Dr. Brill 
of Mississippi, in “The Legend of the 
Biloxi Indians”; Mrs. Flora Williams, 
West Virginia, in songs of the nations, 
and Genevieve Rose, pianist, of Ne- 
braska. 

Kitty Cheatham, the noted diseuse, 
evoked expressions of keen delight from 
her listeners on Thursday evening with 
her inimitable presentation of her negro 
songs and legends, “The Little Grey 
Lamb” and various childhood songs. Miss 
Cheatham has done invaluable pioneer 
work introducing the old’ negro spir- 
ituals as serious concert songs. She 
prefaced the Russian Symphony’s play- 
ing of each part of Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” Suite with the original Hoff- 
mann fairy tale. 

Miss Cheatham led in the singing of 
the anthem, “Our America,” by Augusta 
E. Stetson. 

John Powell won one of the triumphs 
of the biennial on this program with his 
scintillatingly brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie. He added 
his own lilting “Banjo Picker,” which 
was heard later with Mr. Altschuler’s or- 
chestration. Two movements of Cadman’s 
“Thunderbird” Suite also won acclaim. 

- The biggest artistic event of the fes- 
tival was the appearance of Edgar Still- 
man Kelley to conduct his noble “New 
England” Symphony, which justifies A. 
Walter Kramer’s estimate of the work 
as “America’s most notable symphony.” 
Bertha Baur, director of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, joined in the wave of ap- 
— for this distinguished member of 
er faculty. 

There was no more delightful hour dur- 
ing the convention than the talk on Fri- 
day by Mrs. Edward MacDowell on the 
Peterborough colony and her playing of 
her eminent husband’s piano music. Great 
was the enthusiasm at the close, when 
from all parts of the house came calls 
for other favorites, “To a Wild Rose,” 
“Shadow Dance,” “March Wind,” etc. 
Previous to her program, Charles C. 
Washburn, the baritone, created a highly 
favorable impression with his natural 
and spontaneous singing of negro and 
child songs. 

None of the biennial’s recitals was 
more truly artistic than that of Charles 
W. Clark and Arthur Shattuck on Fri- 
day evening. In a set of lieder and two 
groups of American songs Mr. Clark re- 
vealed an absolute ease of vocal produc- 
tion, admirable diction and fine taste in 
interpretation. Mr. Shattuck’s  well- 
poised, musicianly interpretation and his 
carefully developed technique appealed 
to the discriminating judgment of his 
listeners. His facile, sanely-conceived 
performance of the Bach-Liszt Fantasie 
and Fugue in G Minor won him especial 
praise. 

On Saturday morning Henriette Weber 
gave her interesting illustrated talk on 
American music. She declared: “I do 
not believe that as a sex we will produce 
a Beethoven, a Mozart, a MacDowell.” 
Miss Weber played pieces by Mrs. Beach, 
Carpenter, John Powell and ———- 

The effect of the biennial upon Bir- 
mingham is recorded elsewhere in this 
issue. (See page 48.) 

At the publicity luncheon Mrs. William 
James Gilfillan recited her impressions 
of the biennial in jingling verse. We 
quote the refrain as our valedictory: 

“I’m glad I am in Birmingham; 
I’m glad I am with you. 

It’s twice as nice as Paradise— 
It’s like a dream come true.” 


KENNETH S. CLARK. 





Seeks Patriotic March Song 


The New York Herald is sending out 
a call to the song writers of the country 
to compose a thrilling march song to 
music with which our troops can march 
into France and also a patriotic song 
whereby Americans not in the ranks of 
our fighting men may express their na- 
tional enthusiasm. For the three best 
march songs gold, silver and bronze 
medals are offered and for the three best 
patriotic songs, other than the march 
songs, three silver trophies. 





A Correction 


Mention was inadvertently made in an 
article in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA to the effect that Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Mayer attended the birthday an- 
niversary party given to Yeatman Grif- 

th, the New York vocal teacher. Mrs. 
Mayer died several years ago in England. 





FAMOUS MUSICIANS 
ORGANIZE TO LINK 
U. S. AND EUROPE 
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japonaises” and some four-hand pieces 
in manuscript form, the piano and ’cello 
sonata, and the “Epigraphes Antiques” 
for four hands, Debussy, and a ’cello 
sonata by Jean Huré are on the pro- 
grams. The Spanish school will be rep- 
resented by the Piéces Espagnoles of 
Manuel de Falla. 

Other concerts have been arranged in 
various Italian cities, in Turin, Milan, 
Bologna, Florence and Parma. In Paris 
on Feb. 15 the S. N. M. gave, with the 
benevolent co-operation of the Sociéte 
Francaise des Amis de la Musique, a con- 
cert of Italian works all new to France, 
by Pizzetti, Malipiero, Castelmuovo, 
Bossi, Tommasini and Casella. 

So far the efforts of the S. N. M. have 
been crowned with great success and it 
promises to be a fine inspiration not 
only to Italy and the Italians, but to the 
new school of music of all] nations. 

YVONNE LUMLEY. 





RABINOFF FORCES FILLED 
SEASON AS SCHEDULED 


Boston-National Grand Opera Company 
Overcame Obstacles Brought on by 
Reversal of Business Conditions 


The Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company, of which Max Rabinoff is gen- 
eral manager, closed its present season 
Saturday night in Milwaukee. A tele- 
gram from Max Hirsch, treasurer of the 
company, addressed to the editor of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, reads as follows: 

“You will be doubtlessly pleased to 
learn that the Boston-National Grand 
Opera Company finished its season here 





_last night as originally scheduled, in spite 


of the fact that the business of the com- 
pany since the declaration of war 
dropped to almost nothing. Many hard- 
ships were encountered which threat- 
ened the termination of the tour, but the 
management, in spite of all handicaps, 
decided to go through with every date of 
its scheduled engagements. Under the 
conditions I feel this is a most remark- 
able achievement, due to the hearty co- 
operation of everyone connected with the 
company.” 





N. Lindsay Norden Resigns Brooklyn 
Post 


N. Lindsay Norden, director of the 
A£olian Choir of Brooklyn, and the Men- 
delssohn Club of Philadelphia, has re- 
signed his position at All Saints’ P. E. 
Church, Brooklyn. The choir at this 
church for the last two seasons has 
consisted of more than thirty voices 
from the larger A£olian Choir. The 
church choir disbands on May 1, but the 
Aolian Choir will continue its unique 
work of introducing the unknown music 
of the Russian Church. The final recital 
will be given on May 1, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Clinton Avenue. 





| CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS | 








Carnegie Hall, Sat. Evening, April 28 
5TH ANNUAL CONCERT 


KRIEN S 
SYMPHONY CLUB 


(125 Players) . 


Soloists: 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, Harpist. 
VIOLET KISH, Violinist 

1. Overture ‘*Magic Flute’’ Moeart 


2. Symphony (In D major) Haydn 
3. Concerto for Harp and Orchestra 
Hoberg 
(Manuscript, first performance) 
Annie Louise David 
4. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Violet Kish Wientaweski 
5. Suite ‘In Holland’”’ Kriens 
a. Morning on the Zuider Zee 
b. The Dutch Mill 
¢. Evening Sounds 
d. Wooden Shoe Dance 
6. Harp Solos: 
* ye = ’ 
‘db. Aeolian Ha 
o. Will-o’-the-Wisp j Hasselmans 
7. March from ‘‘Le Prophéte’’ Meyor beer 


Tickets: 50, 75, $1 and $1.50 
Members enrolling now for next season will re- 
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ceive free admission. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
Sunday Eve., April 29 


THOMAS EGAN 


WORLD-FAMOUS IRISH TENOR 
AND ASSISTING ARTISTS 


EGAN CONCERT TOUR 500 Fifth Ave.,N. Y 
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NEW CONCERTMASTER 
FOR PHILHARMONIC 


Alfred Megerlin, Belgian Viol- 
inist Succeeds Maximilian 
Pilzer, under Stransky 


The Philharmonic Society has an- 
nounced the engagement of Alfred 
Megerlin as concertmaster. Mr. Meger- 
lin was born in Antwerp, Belgium. In 


his musical studies at the Conservatory 
of Brussels he received the diploma of 
greatest distinction in 1900. He was 
concertmaster for several years at the 
Flemish Opera in Antwerp and played at 
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: Photo by George B. Bain. 

Alfred Megerlin, New Concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic, and Mrs. 
Megerlin 


the concerts of the Société des Nouveaux 
Concerts under Hans Richter, Siegfried 
Wagner and Chevillard and worked for 
three years under the direction of Eugen 
Ysaye. He has appeared with success as 
soloist in all the principal cities of Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Megerlin replaces Maximilian 
Pilzer, former concertmaster, who re- 
signed recently to enter upon a career 
as a soloist. 


JAMES P. DUNN WORKS HEARD 








Recital of His Compositions at Chicker- 
ing Hall Enlists Good Artists 


A recital of the compositions of James 
P. Dunn was given at Chickering Hall, 
New York, on April 21. Irene V. Mc- 
Cabe, soprano, won favor in Mr. Dunn’s 
“Serenade,” “Myosotis,” “A White Rose” 
and “Love’s Pledge’; Howard Pascal, 
tenor, in “To Helen,” .“Jean,” “Till I 
Wake” and “The Bitterness of Love’; 
Hugh Larkin, bass, in “Heart to Heart,” 
2 and “Under the Greenwood 
. ree,” 

Mr. Dunn played his own piano com- 
position, “Dawn,” and with John In- 
“ram, violinist, the Rondo from his First 
Violin Sonata and his Theme and Vari- 
itions for piano and violin. The An- 
lante from Trio, for piano, violin and 
‘cello, was performed by the composer, 
Mr. Ingram and Frank Krohe, ’cellist. 





DR. CARL HONORS DUBOIS 





Irganist Directs Festival Performance 
of French Composer’s Work 


The eightieth anniversary of Theodore 
Jubois, the French composer, was ob- 
erved last week by Dr. William C. Carl 
n the Old First Presbyterian Church, 
‘ew York. A festival performance of 
he eomposer’s “Seven Last Words” was 
iven under Dr. Carl’s direction. The oc- 
asion also served to mark the fiftieth 
‘nniversary of the oratorio. A celebra- 
ion of the event was held in Paris on 
his same day. 

Dubois has been for many years a 
prominent figure in the musical life of 





I’rance, succeeding Saint-Saéns as or- 
ganist of La Madeleine, where he re- 
mained until accepting the post as direc- 
tor of the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique. 

At the death of Mr. Guilmant Mr. 
Dubois was chosen as the honorary pres- 
ident of the Guilmant Organ School ‘in 
New York, which position he now holds. 
He has honored the institution in many 
ways and has long been a friend of Dr. 
Carl, their acquaintance dating from 
the time of the latter’s studies in Paris. 
The celebration in New York was largely 
attended and the work given a splendid 
interpretation by the choir and soloists 
of the Old First Church. 


MARKED DISTINCTION 
IN DAMBOIS’ PLAYING 


Belgian a ’Cellist of the Front 
Rank—Ysaye’s Accompanist 
in New Role 


It may not have been known to those 
who heard Ysaye’s first New York re- 
cital some weeks ago that Maurice Dam- 
bois, his very efficient young accompan- 
ist, was not primarily a pianist, but a 
‘cello virtuoso of exceptional endowments. 








- Since then Mr. Dambois has convinced a 


number of music-lovers of this fact at a 
war benefit or two. But not until last 
Saturday afternoon did he exhibit his 


talents in a recital of his own. This 
took place at AZolian Hall and a. large 
audience applauded the Belyian artist 
stormily. Among the several new ’cel- 
lists disclosed this season he ranks in- 
disputably first and should be certain 
of a permanent place in the expansive 
affections of New York concert-goers. 
Mr. Dambois played last week Boell- 
mann’s “Symphonic Variations,” the 
Saint-Saéns A Minor Concerto, a “Medi- 
tation” by Ysaye, an interesting “Elegy” 
and Mazurka by himself, and some short 
pieces by Glazounoff, Schumann and 
Popper. His performances were at all 
times engrossing; irrespective of the 
character of what he played he never 
bored—an exceptional condition in a 
‘cellist. His work is singularly com- 
municative, singularly alert and vital 
and never fails of distinction. Tech- 
nically equal to whatever problems con- 
front him, he commands a tone of excel- 
lent volume and searching beauty, a 
tone that has pungency without coarse- 
ness, and an incisive quality obtained 
without that rudeness so frequently af- 
fected by even the foremost ’cell- 
ists. Penetrating, though essentially 
pure on the A, it is vibrant and full, but 
not rough on the C string. Thorough 











’Cellist, 


Belgian 
Whose Début in Recital Proved Him 
an Artist of High Distinction 


Maurice Dambois, 


musical judgment governs his bowing 
at all times—no ill-considered sawing in 
fast passages and an invariably clear 
articulation of sixteenth notes. Mr. 
Dambois’s intonation had a few dubious 
moments in certain octaves and high- 
lying sections, but such things are almost 
inevitable. He phrases with taste and 
discretion. 

The young man is gifted with poetic 
intuition. One wishes, however, that he 
would curb his emotions somewhat more 











Where Opera Artists of Many 
Nations Dwell in Harmony 
































Some members of the Boston-National Grand Opera Company photographed during a per- 
formance of ‘‘Madama Butterfly”: 1, Max Hirsch (U.S. A.); 2, Fulgenzio Guerrieri (Italy) ; 
3, Tovia Kittay (Russia); 4, Mabel Riegelman (U. S. A.); 5, Graham Marr (U. S. A.); 6, 
Maggie Teyte (England); 7, Saramé Reynolds (U. S. A.); 8, José Mardones (Spain); 9, 
Adolf Schmid (Austria); 10, Maria Winletzkaja (Poland); 11, Giuseppi Gaudenzi (Italy); 
12, Lucina Nava (Mexico); 13, Mathias Bauermeister (Switzerland); 14, Paolo Ananianh 
(Armenia); 15, Stuart Van Olinda (Holland); 16, Jean Lemans (Belgium); 17, Elvira 
Leveroni (italy); 18, Tamaki Miura (Japan); 19, Riccardo Martin (U. S. A.); 20, Joseph 
Marchand (France); 21, Ada Gortak (Russia) 


= LOUIS, April 16.—Grand opera 

seems to be “the tie that binds” the 
nations of the earth. At least, it appears 
that way after looking over the roster of 
names of the singers and other members 
of the Boston-National Opera Company 
which presented a short season of four 
performances here last week. Certainly 
many countries join “hands across the 
sea” with America in the furtherance of 


artistic endeavor, and, in the accompany- 
ing picture, taken between the acts of 
“Madama Butterfly,” it will be seen that 
the Rabinoff company is a most cos- 
mopolitan organization, containing repre- 
sentatives of sixteen nationalities, four- 
teen being shown in the photograph. 
Many of these are principals, while the 
chorus and orchestra come in for their 
good share of representation. 

Interest of course centers largely in 
the only Japanese prima donna, Mme. 
Tamaki Miura, who has been in this 
country now for two seasons. Quite true 
to the spirit of the times, Americans are 
well represented, there being as many of 
them as there are Italians, which speaks 
well for the advancement of American 
art. Riccardo Martin, thanks to coin- 
cidence, appears in United States Navy 


uniform. Far away Armenia, Poland and 
Spain are also represented. The com- 
pany travels as one happy family and 
considering the fact that it is just com- 
pleting the longest tour ever taken by 
any opera company in this country, this 
is a noteworthy fact. The season opened 
on Oct. 9, in Springfield and closed April 
21 in Milwaukee. The company has aver- 
aged about 150 persons and has traveled 
about 44,000 miles, appearing in sixty- 
six cities. 

The répertoire this season has con- 
sisted of “Aida,” “Madama Butterfly,” 
“La Bohéme,”’ “Tosca,” “Faust,” 
“L’Amore di Tre Rei,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” ‘Andrea Chenier,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Iris.” From the box- 
office standpoint, “Madama Butterfly” 
and “Faust” have been the most popular. 
Impresario Rabinoff has endeavored to 
secure the proper balance in every divi- 
sion of his company and has succeeded in 
presenting performances of a calibre sel- 
dom found. 

The company has appeared with great 
success in all the principal cities from 
Boston to San Francisco. On the whole 
the best business done (according to its 
Official Manager Max Hirsch) was on 
the Pacific Coast, where they played to 
capacity in almost every performance. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





decorously on this side of sentimentality 
and restrain a little his indulgence in 
lachrymose portamentos. Doubtless he 
will wear his heart less patently upon 
his sleeve as he matures. At all events 
his complete sincerity guarantees suffi- 
ciently against any intimation of actual 
bad taste in his present effusions of 


feeling. 
Marcel Charlier was an efficient ac- 
companist. a. F. P. 





METROPOLITAN OPENS 
SEASON IN ATLANTA 


Six Thousand Attend “‘Elisir d’ 
Amore”? Performance with 
Caruso—-A Week of Opera 


(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


ATLANTA, GA., April 23—To-day At- 
lanta again achieved the distinction of 
becoming the meeting place of society 
leaders and music lovers south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, and to-night at 
the Municipal Auditorium the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, before an au- 
dience of something like six thousand, 
gave the first of seven performances of 
the week. 

Atlanta liked 





immensely the lilting 


“L’Elisir d’Amore” of Donizetti, with 
Caruso, Barrientos, Sparkes, Scotti and 
Didur, and the performance was all the 
heart could desire. 

Other operas of the week include “II 
Trovatore,”’ Tuesday afternoon: “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” Wednesday evening; 
“Tosca,” Thursday matinée; “Boris 
Godunoff,” Friday evening; “Siegfried,” 
Saturday matinée, and “Rigoletto,” Sat- 
urday evening. L. K. S. 





That Song by Lidgey 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of April 21 there is a 
letter signed “Florence N. Cook,” com- 
plaining of the fact that a song by 
Lidgey, “All in a Garden Green,” on the 
advance program of the recital given by 
my wife and myself on April 7, in Car- 
negie Hall, was not new. The writer 
evidently did not attend our recital, as 
the song by Lidgey was not on the pro- 
gram of the recital nor was it sung. 
The Lidgey song was taken off the pro- 
gram before the concert, first because I 
did not like it, and second because I had 
found out that it was by no means new. 

May I add that my experience con- 
tinues to prove to me that such busybody 
faultfinders are as invariably wrong as 


‘Miss Cook is in this instance. 


Very truly yours, 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON. 
New York, April 23, 1917. 
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AMERICAN OPERA RINGS DOWN 
CURTAIN AT THE METROPOLITAN 


“Canterbury Pilgrims” the Final Offering of the Season—Noisy Farewell to Caruso in ‘‘Rigoletto”’ 
—Farrar, Too, Receives Ovation—Review of Season Discloses Few Accomplishments of 
Outstanding Value, Aside from a Demonstration of the Superior Merits of the American 
Members of the Company 

















HE Metropolitan Opera House con- 
cluded its season last Saturday night 
with a repetition of “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims.” Doubtless it was with an eye to 
patriotic considerations that the manage- 
ment selected the De Koven opera to ring 
down the curtain. Contrary to precedent, 
however, the final audience was extremely 


small and at no time more than polite in 


its enthusiasm. Of demonstrations there 
were none. It might have passed for an 
off-night in mid-January. The perform- 
ance enlisted the services of Mmes. 
Mason, Sundelius and Ober, and Messrs. 
Sembach, Althouse, Leonhardt, Ruysdael, 
Bloch and Reiss, and, with Mr. Bodanzky 
at the baton, equalled the best of the 
preceding five. 

Wednesday of last week was a full day 
of opera, “Carmen” being given at a 
special matinée, and the double bill, 
“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” holding the 
stage in the evening. Huge audiences 
greeted the singers in all three operas, 
which were given for the last time this 


season. 

Geraldine Farrar was the Carmen, 
Martinelli the Don José, and Clarence 
Whitehill the Escamillo, in a stirring 
performance conducted by Mr. Polacco. _ 

Caruso sobbed his farewell “Ridi” in 
the Leoncavallo opera and evoked tre- 
mendous applause. His associates were 
Miss Muzio as Nedda and Pasquale 
Amato as Tonio. Their excellent imper- 
sonations are familiar. In _ Leoni’s 
Chinese tragedy Messrs. Scotti and Didur 
bore the brunt of the acting burdens, and 
Edith Mason was again a convincing 
Ah-yoe. Miss Braslau shared honors 
with the other principals. 

“Iphigenia” had its final hearing of 
the year on Thursday evening, and so, 
by a curious touch of irony, the season’s 
last German performance was of an 
opera written for the French stage, con- 
ceived in the French spirit and molded 
in the classic French style. The audience 
was only of moderate size, and while 
there was applause for all concerned, it 
had little of that extra vehemence which is 
supposed to characterize farewells. Chief 
distinction went once again to Mr. 
Bodanzky and to the chorus, the con- 
ductor giving a wonderfully plastic and 
beautiful reading of the score. In things 
like this Mr. Bodanzky really displays 
the qualities of greatness. The classics 
constitute his true métier. Mmes. Kurt 
and Sundelius and Messrs. Weil, Sem- 
bach and Braun were neither better nor 
worse than before. Theirs is not the 
secret of the proper delivery of this 
music. Nevertheless, this wondrously 
noble work given even in faulty style 
must "be most thankfully received in a 
day of so much triviality and mere- 
triciousness. 


Caruso’s Farewell 


Friday was Caruso’s farewell night 
and the opera was “Rigoletto,” with Mme. 
Barrientos and Mr. De Luca as the 
tenor’s associates. The drop of the final 
curtain was the signal for a terrific out- 
burst of cheers and applause. Caruso 
finally came before the curtain alone with 
his finger on his lips to still the shouts 
of “Speech” and “Bravo.” “Three cheers 
for the United States,” he cried. “And 
three cheers for the Allies,” he added. 
Of course the cheers were lustily given, 
and the demonstration was again directed 
toward the tenor. The audience abso- 
lutely refused to depart. At last Caruso, 
in street attire, waved his handkerchief 
for his season’s farewell. 

The opera went smoothly under Mr. 
Papi’s baton, all the principals being 
keyed up for the occasion, which was the 
farewell appearance for most in the cast. 
Mme. Barrientos and Mr. De Luca also 
received personal ovations. 

“Thais” at the Saturday matinée drew 
a huge audience that cheered Geraldine 
Farrar in the title réle to the echo. The 
popular soprano had to make four short 
speeches in all, waved an American flag, 
and finally came out minus her wig and 
in her dressing gown. There was an 


ovation also for Pasquale Amato, the 
Athanaél, and fond greetings of farewell 


for the other members of the cast. Mmes. 
Garrison and Delaunois and Messrs. 
Botta and Rothier gave of their best to 
make the season’s last presentation of the 
Massenet opera notable. Mr. Polacco, 
the conductor, was cordially welcomed as 
he took his place at the desk. Chorus and 
ballet appeared to be on their mettle. 





The Season in Retrospect 


The measure of the season’s success de- 
pends very strictly on the angle from 
which one surveys it. Financially the 
year was undoubtedly a triumph, and this 
in the face of wars and rumors of dire 
retrenchments and economies in the case 
of the individual pocket-book. It would 
be difficult to recall a year in which 
performances were better patronized, and 
there is every reason to believe that, bar- 
ring the interference of uncomfortably 
hot weather, the season might profitably 
have been extended almost another 
month, and this even though the box- 
holding divinities flit from New York 
once April is half spent. Special 
matinées, given with a frequency that 
would have astounded impresarios twenty 
years ago, lured capacity crowds to the 
opera house. In short, the wisdom of 
elongating the opera season to its present 
extent was fully vindicated. 

All of this would seem to demonstrate 
the satisfaction of the public with the 
entertainment provided it. Outwardly, 
at any rate, such appears to have been 
the case. Disgruntlement there has been, 
no doubt, but restricted to individuals 
whose artistic expectations—legitimate 
enough, it must be confessed—were not to 
be contented like those of the vast 
majority of operagoers. If new singers 
were not forthcoming, if new operas were 
for the greater part of dubious value and 
if the representation of certain features 
of the standard répertoire invited cor- 
rection, shortcomings were generally con- 
doned or overlooked, conventionality and 
routine ungrudgingly accepted. Caruso 
sang his allotted number of performances, 
and gloriously, on the whole. He had 
rested through the summer months and 
showed the consequences. 


American Singers in the Van 


Artistically considered, the season did 
not surpass the previous one, as had been 
dearly hoped. But it seems unlikely that 
amelioration may be expected as long as 
the war lasts and the establishment re- 
mains unprodded by competition. Sub- 
stantially what it was last year, the 
artistic personnel shows no sensible turn 
for the better. Indeed, several instances 
of deterioration in the hard-worked ranks 
would seem to counsel some changes 
before next year. The main lesson of the 
year was the demonstration of the equal 
fitness, and even the vast superiority in 
various instances, of American singers 
over many foreign importations. Yet one 
noted with regret that the latter, all 
things being equal, enjoyed an unwar- 
ranted precedence. Such a consummate 
dramatic singer as Clarence Whitehill, 
for example, so far surpasses his other 
Wagnerian rivals at the Metropolitan in 
several’ réles that comparison becomes 
ludicrous. Yet Mr. Whitehill was en- 
gaged only during the latter part of the 
year,and was privileged to exhibit his con- 
ception of Hans Sachs—the finest since 
Fischer and Van Rooy—only once. We 
should like also to hear a good deal more 
of a singer of Paul Althouse’s-caliber— 
and in réles more considerable; he would 
probably make an _ interesting Wal- 
ther, in “Meistersinger.” We regret 
deeply the departure next season of 
Louise Homer, and the continued absence 
of Olive Fremstad is, of course, 
tragical. 

The newcomers this year were Claudia 
Muzio, Fernando Carpi, Marie Sundelius 
and Alice Eversman. Mme. Sundelius 
did well in the little she was given to do. 
Mme. Muzio’s début seemed to hold out 
promise. The dearest anticipation was 
the return of Lucrezia Bori, and that 
fair hope was ruthlessly dashed very 
early. 

’ Contrary to the precedent of years, all 
the promised novelties and revivals were 
duly brought forth. Of these, the fore- 
most, musically considered, was Gluck’s 
noble “Iphigenia in Tauris,” a work pre- 
sented out of purely idealistic motives 


and as unsusceptible to noisy popularity 
as “Fidelio.” Yet its representation in 
German and by Germans not qualified to 
sing Gluck deprived it of much of its 
appeal. That it will not be suffered 
to drop from the répertoire is, however, 
most earnestly to be hoped. 

Of the second novelty, Zandonai’s 
“Francesca,” little can be said in com- 
mendation, though extravagant things 
had been anticipated. A thoroughly unin- 
spired work, it never enlisted the sym- 
pathy or interest of operagoers. Even a 
sorrier affair from every standpoint was 
the American offering, Reginald De 
Koven’s “Canterbury Pilgrims.” But 
too much space has been wasted in dis- 
cussing its weaknesses to justify fresh 
comment at this juncture. However, the 
reopening of the Metropolitan to Ameri- 
can works was in principle most satis- 
fying. 

The revivals consisted of Bizet’s 
“Pécheurs de Perles’”—a work the frail- 
ties of which only accentuated the great- 
ness of “Carmen”; a fair presentation of 
“Figaro,” a thoroughly delightful one of 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” splendidly sung, and 
rather indifferent ones of “Lakmé” and 
“Thais.” “Les Pécheurs” disappeared 
after three performances, “Figaro” after 
the same number. “Lakmé” will prob- 
ably be found serviceable enough to sur- 
vive for a second season. So, too, no 
doubt, will Massenet’s feeble work, 
though Miss Farrar’s Thais belongs in 
the category of disappointments. 

Wagner led the regular répertoire, as 
usual, though one missed keenly the 
promised revival of “Tannhauser.” That, 
let us hope, remains for next winter. The 
“Ring” cycle and the holiday “Parsifals”’ 
were again overflowingly attended. Of 
individual operas “Carmen” and “Aida” 
were most frequently heard. 

The three conductors were Messrs. 
Polacco, Bodanzky and Papi. Of the 
first two there need be nothing new 
written now. The third, a young man of 
decided gifts, filled his post with a com- 
petency very gratifying. Hw. ¥. P. 





HONOR MISS WILSON IN SOUTH 





Nashville Audience Admires Voice of 
President’s Daughter 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 20.—That 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson is a real mu- 
sician was fully proved when she sang 
at the Auditorium last week for the 
benefit of the American Red Cross. The 
occasion was thrillingly patriotic, though 
the art of the singer was at no time lost 
in the glamour of flags and festive sur- 
roundings. Truly to be admired is the 
lovely quality of her voice and good taste 
with which she uses it. 

The President’s daughter spent four 
days in Nashville, the time being occupied 
in varied social and philanthropic in- 
terests.  * 


CHORAL MUSIC WEEK 
FOR PHILADELPHIANS 


Eurydice Society Offers a New 
Hadley Cantata—Prominent 
Artists Are Soloists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, April 28, 1917. 


HREE of our leading choral societies 
gave their spring concerts during 
the week. The Eurydice Chorus pre- 
sented an attractive program of French 
and Irish compositions Wednesday eve- 
ning in Horticultural Hall. Three can- 
tatas, ‘The Legend of Miana,” by Henri 
de Fontenailles, with Elizabeth Dickson 
as the gifted soloist; “The Night,” by 
Saint-Saéns, with obbligatos by Emma 
F. Rihl, soprano, and Richard Forster, 
flautist, followed by a number from 
“Samson and Delilah,” and Henry Had- 
ley’s “The Fairy Thorn,” dedicated to 
the chorus and its conductor, with inci- 
dental soprano solos by Mildred Faas 
and Mrs. Archibald Hubard—these com- 
prised the principal offerings. The work 
of the chorus under the authoritative di- 
rection of Arthur D. Woodruff, together 
with the soloists and the songs contrib- 
uted by Susanne Dercum, was splendid. 
Ellis Clark Hammann proved a skilful 
accompanist. 

A revival of Handel’s “Israel in 
Egypt,” with Mildred Faas and Elizabeth 
W. Thompson, sopranos; Christine Mil- 
ler, contralto, and Nicholas Douty, tenor, 
as the soloists, was given by the well 
trained Choral Society, under the effi- 
cient direction of Henry Gordon Thun- 
der, at the Academy of Music, Thurs- 
day evening. A large orchestra com- 
posed of members from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with Stanley Muschamp at 
the organ, gave excellent support. 

The Cantaves Chorus, under the spir- 
ited leadership of May Porter, was heard 
in a program of interesting numbers by 
Bemberg, Poldini, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
and Chaminade-Rix. The concert was 
given further significance by the partici- 
pation of such well-known singers as 
Lucy Porter, Alice Fidler, Edna Flor- 
ence Smith, Mae Walker Lofland, Nan 
*Montgomery and Sascha Jacobinoff, the 
brilliant young violinist. 

Elizabeth Hood: Latta, mezzo-soprano, 
assisted by Domenico Bove, violinist, and 
Clifford Vaughan, accompanist, was 
heard in a recital in the Little Theater 
Wednesday afternoon for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. Miss Latta chose num- 
bers of a wide and pleasing character, 
all of which she sang with much artistic 
conception. Mr. Bove shared the honors 
for his able assistance. j 

Another recital introduced Antonino 
Searduzio, baritone, in Witherspoon Hall, 
Thursday evening. Mr. Scarduzio is the 
possessor of an_ exceptionally well 
trained voice of rich and vibrant qual- 
ity. His répertoire embraced many op- 
eratic numbers of French and Italian 
composers. Mr. Bove again was the co- 
artist. Clifford Vaughan was_ the 
pianist. M. B. SWAAB. 








NEW PUCCINI OPERA 


“‘La Rondine’’ Has World Premiere 
at Monte Carlo—Score Bril- 
liant and Melodious 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, April 6, 1917. 


be Monte Carlo Opera gave the 
premiére of “La Rondine” in a 
most successful manner. This new work 
by Puccini is said to be the best of his 
compositions, its melody completely 
charming the audience, which was as- 
sembled not only to do honor to the piece, 
but to give aid to badly mutilated sol- 
diers, 

The piece is said to combine lightness 
and solemnity in the most attractive 
and musicianly manner. The score is 


sometimes sentimental and sometimes 
thrillingly impassioned. The poem by 
Giuseppe Adami recounts a simple and 
tender love episode in the monde galant 
of Paris during the Second Empire. The 





SUCCESSFULLY GIVEN 


piece is adroitly constructed and pre- 
sents happy contrasts of frank gaiety 
and deep pathos. Those whose opinion 
is valuable do not find a commonplace 
line or effect in the entire opera, and 
they say the plot is not overdrawn or 
the music above the heads of the average 
assemblage. 


It seems, in fact, that Puccini has 
given us the most brilliant and melodious 
score he has written. There are not 
merely beautiful melodies here and 
there; the whole opera represents an un- 
interrupted flow of charming musical 
effects. The voice parts are supported 
by delicate orchestration. 


The interpretation was worthy of the 
composition. The artists were Rizza, 
Schipa, Ferraris and Domenici. The or- 
chestra was led in masterly fashion by 
Marinuzzi, to whom the high degree of 
perfection attained in the performance 
does the utmost honor. Visconti painted 
three scenes for “La Rondine.” Raoul 
Gunsbourg, who is manager of the Monte 
Carlo Opera, put all his science of stage- 
craft in the presentation, and the suc- 
cess of the opera seems a guarantee that 
it will be well received all over the world. 

LEONORA RAINES. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The opera season is over. 
everything into consideration, the gen- 
eral conditions in the musical world, the 
grave difficulties under which the man- 


If we take 


agement, and particularly the _ im- 
presario, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, has had 
to conduct affairs, we must, in all fair- 
ness, admit that not only have the prom- 
ises of the management been fulfilled, 
but that a high standard of artistic ex- 
cellence has been maintained. In fact, 
the Metropolitan is really the only opera 
house in the world which has successfully 
carried through a season of opera of 
high artistic rank this year of the war. 
While no official statement on the sub- 
ject has been made, it is generally under- 
stood that the season shows a handsome 
balance on the right side of the account, 
due to certain economies in the manage- 
ment with regard to the salaries of 
artists, and, also, to the splendid sup- 
port given the opera by the public. 
Crowded houses and enthusiastic au- 
diences have virtually been the rule. 
While I have been made to understand 
that the directors do not view with favor 
any statement which shows that money 


has been made, at the same time, I can- 
not but think that their attitude in this 
matter is mistaken. That the Metro- 
politan company should end the season 
with a good balance on the right side of 
the ledger is of more importance not only 
to the cause of opera, but to the cause of 
music in this country, than, perhaps, 
those interested may at first sight per- 
ceive. 

If the Metropolitan Opera Company 
must inevitably face a deficit, how can 
opera in other cities expect to make good? 
On the other hand, if it can be shown 
that a notable season of opera, with a 
greater répertoire than any other opera 
house ever presented, can be carried 
through, with distinguished artists, and 
a profit be ghown, it will put heart into 
impresarios and their supporters all 
over the country, for it will show that, 
with capable management, opera does not 
inevitably spell bankruptcy, as it used 
to do in former years. 

The success of the Metropolitan season 
is. not only a testimonial to the good 
management of the impresario and of the 
directors, but it is evidence that the peo- 
ple are willing to support first-class 
opera to an extent sufficient to make it 
not only artistically distinguished, but 
re Bes profitable. 

At the same time, -one cannot escape 
the fact that there has been considerable 
criticism of the management, with re- 
gard to that casus belli, that subject of 
more or less acrimonious discussion, 
namely, the lack of opportunity given to 
American singers of talent, and more 
especially to the opportunity that should 
be given to such young American singers 
who, during their engagement at the 
Metropolitan, show that they deserve 
roles of a higher grade than those for 
which they have been cast, or for which 
their contract calls. 

The old charge has been repeated that 
American singers, even those who have 
won reputation abroad, do not have the 
opportunity that they should have be- 
cause they are discriminated against, not 
only by the management, but by the 
foreign conductors and singers. The 
friends of Mme. Fremstad, of Alma 
Gluck, of Anna Case, have asked why 
they were let go, especially as all three 


have been unusually successful on their 
concert tours. The friends of Riccardo 
Martin ask why he did not have greater 
opportunity. The friends of Louise 
Homer have demanded why she was let 
go. The friends of Whitehill have been 
exercised that he was only engaged for 
a few guest performances, when his rep- 
utation, as well as his accomplishment, 
demanded more. The friends of Mabel 
Garrison have wondered, after her phe- 
nomenal success when, at barely a mo- 
ment’s notice, she was called upon to sing 
the Queen of the Night in Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” she was not given 
greater opportunity than the small rdéles 
in which she has appeared. And so it 
goes. 

Some of your correspondents have, 
during the season, virtually taken the 
position that I am so well disposed to 
Signor Gatti-Casazza that I will not en- 
tertain even fair criticism of his conduct 
of affairs. I will admit that, knowing 
somewhat of the conditions under which 
an operatic season is given, and knowing 
also somewhat of the particular condi- 
tions which prevail at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, largely owing to the w.r, 
I have had considerable sympathy for 
Signor Gatti. I have realized the tre- 
mendous strain under which he has done 
his work, the difficulties that confronted 
him through the European situation. It 
certainly seems to me that before he be 
convicted of unfairness, or of discrimina- 
tion against Americans, all the facts 
should be known. As bearing upon the 
question of his good faith it may be well 
to. recall that at the time of the dual 
management, when he was associated 
with Andreas Dippel, considerable feel- 
ing was stirred up on the ground that, 
being an Italian, the interests of German 
opera would suffer at his hands. We 
know, to-day, that ever since Signor 
Gatti had a free hand, German opera 
has had a more than generous show; in- 
deed, the records prove that more and 
better performances of German opera 
have been given under his administra- 
tion than under the administration of 
any previous impresario at the Metro- 
politan. And we know, furthermore, 
that, despite the tremendous pressure 
brought upon him, not only through the 
press but individually, owing to the in- 
creasing friction and finally the declara- 
tion that a state of war existed between 
this country and Germany, he caused it 
to be known that the policy of the Opera 
House would remain the same and that 
the works of Wagner, and, indeed, of 
other German composers would be given, 
irrespective of prejudices on account of 
the frightful struggle in which this coun- 
try has now been involved. 

In any criticism to which Signor Gatti 
may be subjected with regard to his re- 
ported antagonism to Americans, let us 
remember that some of the Americans 
are no longer as young as they used to 
be, and so no longer possess their former 
artistic capacity; others may make de- 
mands which the management may con- 
sider unreasonable. Let us also remem- 
ber that what is needed is not so much a 
change of heart on the part of the im- 
presario, but a change of heart on the 
the part of the American public. When 
Americans are more disposed to hear 
American singers, managers will be more 
disposed to give American singers oppor- 
tunity. 

Finally, the wonderful smoothness of 
first night productions at the Metropoli- 
tan, with which there is no comparison 
at the European opera houses, can be 
accomplished not alone by the earnest co- 
operation of all the forces, but by an 
iron discipline. 

* a 

A benefit at the Metropolitan Opera 
House is apt to bring out some peculiar 
situations, especially when the benefit is 
arranged by outsiders, who, under pres- 
sure of interested parties, are anxious to 
give opportunity to talent in which they 
are interested. 

This was illustrated on Tuesday night 
of last week, when a patrivtic and Allied 
benefit performance was given for the 
mutilated soldiers of the Allies by the 
American branch of the Union des 
Femmes Artistes Musiciennes. The 
Union, which is under distinguished 
patronage, is well established in Paris. 
It now has established an American 
branch. Mme. Christiane Eymael and 
Mme. Elsa Gregori, public-spirited 
women, have been active in the work. 
As a result, the performance was given 
under the most distinguished auspices. 

Although the prices had been doubled, 
the orchestra seats being placed at ten 
dollars a seat, and boxes in proportion, 
the house was almost filled. Possibly the 
prices had been advanced in view of the 
fact that, among other distinguished 
artists, Signor Caruso, Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mme. Frances Alda, Mme. 
Povla Frijsh, Mme. Gills, Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, Edward Sothern, Julia 


Marlowe, were to appear and so it was 
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Ethel Leginska, whose strikingly individual piano playing and unique ideas 
regarding concert costumes have brought her fame and favor 





thought that these, together with the 
cause, justified the raising of the prices. 
If the house represented money, there 
should have been a receipt of certainly 
over twenty thousand dollars, if not 
more, not counting what was turned in 
from the sale of catalogs, flowers, etc. 

As the people came in at the main en- 
trance they were met in the foyer by a 
bevy of “American and French Beau- 
ties,” who fell upon them with flowers 
and programs and despoiled them of 
much loose cash. Even during the 
entr’actes you would see here and there a 
handsome girl, tastefully costumed, sud- 
denly rise up and, like an eagle in the 
sky selecting a toothsome lambkin, 
pounce upon some luckless bald head and 
with the aid of a rose or a tulip leave 
him just carfare to get home. 

Among the features of the perfor- 
mance, organized by M. Gustave Hes- 
louin, was the singing of Sybil Vane of 
the chief aria from Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly,” with Mme. Clara Novello 
Davies at the piano. 

Then there appeared a lady in a most 
chic costume, a wonderful creation. At 
first nobody seemed to recognize her, 
though soon the applause showed that, 
little by little, the audience had awakened 
to the fact that they were about to 
listen to Frances Alda, the distinguished 
prima donna of the Metropolitan. After 
she had sung, with Frank LaForge at 
the piano, she received an ovation. 

Mile. Yvonne Garrick, a French ac- 
tress, appeared in a little one-act piece, 
“Le Petit Abbé,” in the costume of the 
Eighteenth Century. With all due def- 
erence to the young lady’s talent, and 
the occasion, she did not seem particu- 
larly to interest the audience, probably 
because a large number of them didn’t 
understand French. Though, later, Mlle. 
Gilda Darthy, dressed in a costume to 
symbolize France in war, and with a 
French flag, recited Miguel Zamacois’s 
“Battle of the Marne” with such dra- 
matic energy as to rouse the house. 

She was followed by Caruso, who sang 
a number of what I would call baritone 
romances in French, with Richard Bar- 
thelemy at the piano. He was called out 
again and again. The audience shouted 
“Ridi! Ridi!” calling for the celebrated 
aria from “Pagliacci,” but the great tenor 


only grinned, and grinned and grinned! 

The first part of the program closed 
with a patriotic scene, in which Mme. 
Alda appeared as America, Mme. Povla 
Frijsh as France and Mlle. Alice Verlet 
as Belgium. Mme. Alda sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” Mme. Frijsh_ the 
“Marseillaise” and Mlle. Verlet the “Bra- 
bangonne,” the national hymn of Bel- 
gium. They were supported by a chorus 
of five hundred ladies taken from the 
various choruses of New York, all under 
the direction of Mme. Clara Novello 
Davies. The “Star-Spangled Banner” 
chorus was responded to by another 
chorus up in the gallery, under the direc- 
tion of William R. Chapman of the 
Rubinstein Cjub. This, naturally, pro- 
voked a great deal of enthusiasm. 

The second part opened with modern 
dances by Maurice and Florence Walton, 
such as one sees at the cabarets, and 
which seemed a little out of place. 

Mme. Gabrielle Gills, with Hageman 
at the piano, followed. She sang an air 
from Massenet’s “Manon” and won the 
applause to which she was entitled. 

_Then came the surprise of the eve- 
ning, not on the regular program, in the 
shape of a recitation by E. H. Sothern, 
the distinguished actor, of Alan Seeger’s 
famous ode to the Americans fallen in 
France. This ode Seeger intended to 
recite in Paris, though his death on the 
field of battle prevented him from doing 
so. 

Sothern was followed by Julia Mar- 
lowe, his wife, who first recited “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and in 
doing so roused the house to the highest 
point of enthusiasm of the evening. In- 
deed, I would say that this great actress 
and artist carried away the honors, espe- 
cially as she followed her recital by a 
soul-stirring rendering of the poem, 
“Verdun,” based on the declaration by 
the French, made at the time and di- 
rected at the German armies, “They 
Shall Not Pass!” 

Sylvester Rawling, of the New York 
Evening World, agrees with me in pro- 
claiming the recitations by Julia Mar- 
lowe to have reached the dramatic and 
artistic height of the evening. Inciden- 
tally, too, Julia Marlowe did something 
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else. She demonstrated the fact that 
the acoustic of the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York is such that 
if the artist has the voice, proper dis- 
tinctness of utterance, knowledge of em- 
phasis, and how to work up a climax, 
every syllable can be distinctly heard in 
the remotest corners of the auditorium. 
Julia Marlowe’s inspired oration will re- 
main in the memory of all who heard her. 

She was followed by Maurice Dambois, 
a Belgian ’cellist, who played some vari- 
ations by Boéllmann. is young artist 
is bound to make a sensation. He has a 
lovely tone. He is, evidently, a musician 
to his fingertips, and, although the hour 
was late and the audience beginning to 
get tired, he won a triumph. You are 
going to hear from him, and I trust he 
will hear from the musical world, in the 
way of adequate recognition of his un- 
questioned musicianly ability and accom- 
plishment. 

Then, there strode upon the stage the 
majestic figure of Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, who had been announced to appear 
in “Trilby.” He came, however, evi- 
dently right from the theater, in his 
costume as Colonel Newcombe, in the 

lay in which he is now appearing in 
New York. And so he put out of joint 
the nose of the gentleman who reported 
the event for the New York Tribune, 
and who had described him as appearing 
in the “Trilby” selection. It proves that 
it is not safe for a reporter to write up 
an account of a performance from the 
program. 

Sir Beerbohm told the audience how 
he had been at* the bedside, that morn- 
ing, of that great artist and magnificent 
woman, Sarah Bernhardt, who, you 
know, has been in the hospital undergo- 
ing a terrible operation, which may, it 
is feared, end fatally. Sir Beerbohm 
told how when he had found her, still 
full of courage and hope, and had asked 
her what message he should take to the 
audience that had assembled and before 
whom she could not appear, she had 
thrown her arms around his neck and 
kissed him. “That kiss,” said Sir Beer- 
bohm, “I give to you. It comes from one 
whom I regard as the greatest woman in 
our profession.” The cheers that fol- 
lowed testified to the appreciation of the 
incident, and it was also an expression 
of the affection which our people feel for 
France’s most representative dramatic 
genius. 

Let me not forget that an interesting 
and particularly well-put address was 
made, during the performance, by M. 
Emile Villemin, who spoke for the pur- 
pose of the benefit, and also as represent- 
ing M. Heslouin, who had been the cre- 


‘ator and inspirer of the event. 


What followed Sir Beerbohm Tree’s 
address I do not know, for it was then 
near midnight and I left, bearing with 
me the inspiration of a great night, in 
which, with all its incongruities, there 
towered the splendid declamation of 
Julia Marlowe, and the impressive ora- 
tory of the Frenchwoman, Gilda Darthy, 
whose “Battle of the Marne,” telling us 
that it was there that the final victory of 
the Allies began to be staged, will linger 
long in the memory. ed 


* * * 


At the Friday night performance of 
“Rigoletto” at the Metropolitan, the fare- 
well of Caruso naturally developed into 
an ovation, which continued, altogether, 
for nearly half an hour, and during 
which the world’s greatest tenor came 
forward, and having put his finger on 
his lips to command silence, called for 
“Three Cheers for the United States!” 
to which, when he came out again, he 
added, “And for the Allies, too!” The 
ovation continued even after the asbestos 
curtain had been dropped and some of 
the lights turned down. 

As the years roll by there is no dimin- 
ution whatever in Caruso’s popularity. 
He has absolutely won the favor of the 
opera-loving public, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of the German element, which 
remains true to its own ideals and sing- 
ers. It did that, even before the war. 

The regard for Caruso has increased. 
It is coming to be understood that he 
stands for something more than a won- 
derfully beautiful voice. The press, mu- 
sicians, music teachers, who bring their 
pupils to the opera to hear him, have 
gradually formulated public opinion to 
apprecate the fact that Caruso to-day, 
while no longer in what may be called 
the “golden period” of his voice, is sing- 
ing with greater charm, and certainly 
with greater artistic effectiveness than 
ever. 

Among the reasons which have 
strengthened his popularity with the 


public is his democracy. Caruso, while 
accepting invitations from prominent 
people, has never been a social climber. 
Then, too, he now speaks English with 
considerable fluency; he understands it; 
can write it. To all of which he adds 
a bonhommie, as the French call it, 
which is very pleasing to-the mass of 
the people. Through this he has estab- 
lished a personal bond of sympathy be- 
tween himself and the public. 


* * * 


Of the other tenors of the opera there 
are three who have undoubtedly also 
grown in public regard. Sembach has 
certainly, this season, greatly improved. 
In his later performances he has been 
singing with a beauty of tone and a fine 
appreciation of artistic nuance not often 
found among the German tenors. He 
has proven himself a most valuable mem- 
ber of Signor Gatti’s company. 

As far as the two young Italian tenors 
are concerned, Luca Botta and Marti- 
nelli, they have developed in favor, just 
as I told you they would when they first 
came here, and when there seemed to be 
a disposition on the part of the public 
and the press to criticise the manage- 
ment for their engagement, on the 
ground that they were scarcely up to 
the artistic standard of the Metropoli- 
tan. In spite of two attacks of illness, 
Botta has made good in most of the vari- 
ous réles he has assumed. He has a 
beautiful voice, and when he develops on 
the dramatic side, as no doubt he will, in 
time, he is destined to a fine career. Even 
to-day, if he were to quit the Metro- 
politan, he would be a splendid drawing 
card on the concert stage and would be 
sure to make good wherever he went, 
for there can be no question as to the 
quality of his voice and his power to use 
it with artistic expression. 

Martinelli, also, has come _ rapidly 
ahead. He has displayed an earnestness, 
and, above all, a wholesome virility that 
put life not only into his réles, but into 
the audiences that hear him. That is 
one of the reasons why he has become in- 
creasingly popular. 

* * * 


So, Maximilian Pilzer, who has been 
for four years the concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic, has resigned, 
in order to enter upon a career as a solo- 
ist, in which he should be eminently suc- 
cessful. He is a fine musician, a splen- 
did executant, besides which he has a 
distinct and agreeable personality. He 
is happily married to a very charming, 
talented American wife. Finally, as he 
was born and bred in New York City, he 
should appeal to the music-loving public 
that believes in supporting home talent. 


* * * 


Who says that the music critics do not 
take an interest in their local singers? 
Only the other day, when Paul Althouse 
sang Dmitri in Philadelphia, in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House production of 
“Boris,” a review of the performance ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
of April 18, stating that “Paul Volkmann 
sang the music of Dmitri beautifully!” 

Paul Volkmann is one of Philadel- 
phia’s ablest local tenors, I am told, not 
operatic, however, if my information is 
correct. Yet he got the credit for sing- 
ing Mr. Althouse’s réle. Some claim 
that it was a slip on the critic’s part, 
owing to the fact that both gentlemen 
are named Paul; others that it was a 
matter of local pride! 

The initials at the end of the article 
are F. L. W., which would seem to point 
to Mr. Fullerton L. Waldo, the able critic 
of the Ledger. 


+ 


The ridiculous outbreak on the part of 
Louis Koemmenich, the conductor of the 
Oratorio Society, and of Mr. Tuthill, the 
secretary of that organization, because 
of the criticism to which the Society and 
Mr. Koemmenich had been subjected on 
account of their recent performance of 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” music, il- 
lustrates the difficulty of dealing with 
musical organizations that are composed 
of amateurs. 

The unwritten rule on the part of the 
daily press, in such matters, is either to 
ignore the performances of the social 
musical organization, or to mention them 
without any serious criticism, but with 
a few words of more or less perfunctory 
approbation. The musical societies, if 
they are not mentioned, resent it. If 
they are subjected to any criticism they 
go up into the air. 

And yet the blame, when their per- 
formances are not up to a reasonably 
fair standard, should not be wholly put 
upon the conductor. He knows pretty 
thoroughly that he has to “keep in” with 
the ladies socially, and that any assump- 
tion of severity on his part, any effort 
to bring the singers to a realization that 
they are not singing like a lot of bloom- 
ing angels, would be resented. 

With regard to the Oratorio Society, 


-menich, Tuthill, 


it has long been known among musicians, 
critics, that it needed drastic reorgan- 
ization. Its tendency, as, indeed, is the 
tendency of all such societies, has been 
toward somnolence. Many of the per- 
formances suggest that the members of 
the Society are accustomed to go to bed 
with the chickens, and consequently can 
scarcely keep their eyes open while they 
are singing in public at night. Curious, 
that none of these good people have the 
sense to realize that their worst enemies 
are those who continue to pat them on 
the back and tell them they are doing 
wonders. Their real friend is the critic 
who, having absolutely no personal in- 
terest in the matter, one way or another, 
and being competent to judge, as well 
as fearless enough to express an opinion, 
writes the truth. If Messrs. Koem- 
the members of the 
Oratorio Society, instead of writing scur- 
rilous letters to your editor concerning 
Mr. H. F. Peyser’s criticism of their 
recent performance, had sent him a 
wreath, with a letter of thanks and ap- 
preciation, it would have been more to 
the point. It would have shown, also, 
that they appreciated the service done 


them, and, finally, it would have shown 
oe they _Wwere gentlemen. As it is!— 
e ? 





* * * 


By the bye, Koemmenich, besides being 
conductor of the Oratorio Society, is also 
the conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club. It is said that when Howard S. 
Borden, president of the Mendelssohn, 
recently suggested to Koemmenich the 
propriety of playing the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” at their concert, Koemmenich 
absolutely refused. 

Now, if Koemmenich is an American 
citizen, his action was reprehensible, but 
if he is not then his action can be under- 
stood. At the Metropolitan a similar 
situation was settled by Gatti, who in- 
structed Bodanzky, an Austrian, to play 
the national anthem. Bodanzky willingly 
complied, but with what heart pangs may 
be imagined. 

* * aK 

They are very patriotic over in Mont- 
clair, N. J., and so the authorities have 
directed that, in future, whenever a con- 
cert or a recital is given, it must con- 
clude with the singing of the national 
anthem. This action, it seems, was 
brought about because, at a recent re- 
cital by Alma Gluck, with a program in 








~~ 





which a number of German composers 
appeared, the national anthem did not 
conclude the evening. 

Evidently the “authorities” of Mont- 
clair thought that the best way to offset 
so much German music was to have the 
audience sing the national anthem to 
show that while they were willing to tol- 
erate German music, they thought it 
necessary, as an antidote, to have the 
national anthem sung. 

*x * * 


To give you an idea how the country 
is worked up at the present time, let me 
tell you that out in St. Augustine, Fla., 
when the Police Department notified the 
City Manager that a certain musician 
had hung out a German flag, immediate 
action was taken in the shape of report- 
ing the matter to the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the person of Postmaster 
Hopkins. 

You see, such an act had serious im- 
portance for the reason that as the 
New York Evening Post tells us, St. 
Augustine is a fortified city—that is, it 
was fortified in the sixteenth century. 
So the representatives of the Federal 
Government, of the City Government, 
and of the Police Force, went out in all 
their state and majesty, to find that mu- 
sician and the German flag and lodge a 
charge of treason. Not finding the flag, 
they summoned Policeman McCormick, 
who had made the report. Following is 
a transcript of the evidence in the case: 

Q. How do you know it was a German 
flag? 

A. Well, I know twan’t no American 


g. 

Q. Did it have an iron cross on it and 
“Gott mit uns”? 

A. No, but it did have these letters, 
“E pluribus unium.” 

Q. “E plur .’ What did you make 
of that? 

A. Well, I know enough to know that 
means “to hell with the Union.” 

(Hearing adjourned sine die. 
tion taken.) 

Proclamations, you know, have been 
issued everywhere, in regard to the Ger- 
mans and German-Americans now in 
this country, advising them formally “to 
keep their mouths shut!” The same 
prohibition might also be extended to the 
police, whose knowledge of Latin, as well 
as of foreign languages, is limited, 
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KANSANS AGAIN FLOCK TO LINDSBORG’S FESTIVAL 





Music Lovers from All Parts of State Storm Auditorium to Greet Galli-Curci and Ysaye—Bethany Oratorio Chorus and Sym- 
phony Orchestra Present Three Inspiring ‘Messiah’ Performances Under Conductor Brase—Marie Kaiser, Margaret 


Abbott, Henry Weldon and Archibald Todd Triumph as Soloists 



























































No. 1—Principal Figures of the Successful Festival in Lindsborg, Kan.; the Combined Festival Forces, Showing Oratorio Society, Orchestra, Soloists and Con- 


ductor. No. 2—Dr. 


Background. 


INDSBORG, KAN., April 12.—Festi- 

val Week this season included 
eighteen concerts extending over a period 
of eight days, with Mme. Galli-Curci 
and Eugen Ysaye as the principal solo- 
ists. The famed Bethany Oratorio 
Chorus was heard in “The Messiah.” 








Ernst F. Pihlblad, President of Bethany College. 
No. 4—Hagbard Brase, Director of the Oratorio Chorus 


time Mme. Galli-Curci appeared every 
seat had been sold and hundreds were 
turned away. Never had expectation 
been placed higher than on this occasion. 
With breathless silence the great throng 
awaited the first note, and as the so- 
prano’s beautiful voice floated out over 





Left to Right, Luigi Curci, Mme. Galli-Curci, Homer Samuels and Manuel Berenguer 


Concerts were given by the Children’s 
Chorus, Bethany Symphony Orchestra, 
Bethany Band, the “Messiah” soloists 
and members of the faculty. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, assisted by Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, 
Pianist, opened the festival. Special 
trains within a radius of one hundred 
miles brought large delegations. By the 


the audience the tensity of expectation 
relaxed into genuine appreciation. She 
wove a magic spell over her listeners, 
and one felt instinctively that she had 
reached remarkable heights in her style 
of art. A great ovation was accorded 
her. 

The chorus, aided by the orchestra and 
Ellen Strom, organist, gave a splendid 
performance of “The Messiah,” Marie 


Kaiser, soprano; Margaret Abbott, con- 
tralto; Henry Weldon, bass, and Archi- 
bald Todd, Kansas City, tenor, carried 
the “Messiah” solo parts in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Marie Kaiser displayed a 
fine voice of pleasing quality. She gave 
a much-applauded recital on Monday 
evening. Margaret Abbott displayed a 
rich mellow, melodious voice, well adapt- 
ed to oratorio as well as to the romantic 
style. In several appearances with or- 
ganizations and in recital she was cor- 
dially received. Elizabeth Parks was re- 
engaged on the strength of the favorable 
impression she created at the festival 
last season. She added new laurels at 
her second appearance and further sus- 
tained her reputation. Mr. Weldon has 
a true basso voice, vibrant with virility. 
He also appeared in a joint recital with 
Miss Parks Saturday evening. Archibald 
Todd, a rising Kansas City singer, gave 
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No. 3—Crowds Arriving for the Afternoon Concert, Showing the Auditorium in the 


a good account of himself in the “Mes- 
siah”’ solos. 

The Bethany Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Arthur Uhe, and assisted 
by the Bethany Male Chorus and Ter- 
rence Pihlblad, presented a varied pro- 
gram Thursday, one of the principal 
numbers being the “Surprise” Symphony 
of Haydn. The different sections of the 
orchestra were well balanced, and Mr. 
Uhe conducted with vim and enthusiasm. 
Mr. Pihlblad, concertmaster. offered 
“Zigeunerweisen,” Sarasate, in credit- 
able style. The Male Chorus was heard 
to advantage with Mr. Brase directing. 
Mr. Todd presented the tenor solo with 
telling effect. 

Bethany Band, under the capable 
leadership of Hjalmar Wetterstrom, 
gave still further proof of its efficiency 


[Continued on page 11] 
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| 150 Tremont Street, Boston 


Order of your local dealer 


1 PATRIOTIC SONGS OF AMERICA 


| Three Editions: 


Mixed voices, 


Note: 


Mixed voices, men’s voices and women’s voices. 
Zach 20 cents postpaid; $10.00 per hundred not prepaid. 


pocket edition, ; 
hundred not prepaid. 


i! DITSON COMMUNITY CHORUS COLLECTION 








10 cents postpaid, 97.50 per 





Book I 
Each 20 cents postpaid; $10.00 per hundred not prepaid. 
SPECIAL NOTICE! 
J The ‘Star Spangled Banner’’ and ‘‘The Marsellaise’’ in octavo form will 
be distributed free to all comers! 
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Our Progress 


, On April 28 the offices of “MUSICAL 
| : ‘AMERICA”’ will be located in new quarters 
ia occupying the entire 17th floor of the 


1 Astor Trust Building 


on the southeast corner of Fifth Avenue and 


42d Street. 


i] This magnificent edifice, which has just been 
a erected at a cost of $3,500,000, has been de- 
scribed as one of the finest office buildings in 
the world. 


Our Growth 


The remarkable growth of “MUSICAL 
AMERICA’’—in circulation, in size, in edi- 
torial equipment, in business interests, is 
responsible for the new headquarters which 
have been designed especially to meet these 
new conditions. | 
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Our New Location : 





At the busiest corner in the world—Fifth Avenue and 42d Street—one short block from the 
Grand Central Railroad terminal, a few steps from the express subway station, on the 
Broadway red-car surface line, one block from the “L” station, with the 5th Avenue “‘bus’”’ 


line direct to the Pennsylvania terminal. 











Our New Address | 
Beginning with this week's edition Musical America will be issued from the new address : 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 


The telephone numbers remain as before: 820-821-822-823 Murray Hill. 
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CHICAGO GREETS 
THREE CONTRALTOS 


Julia Culp, Irene Pavloska and 
Louise Arthur Heard in 
Sunday Recitals 


Cuicado, April 16.—Three contraltos 
sang in Chicago yesterday and each drew 
a good sized audience. Julia Culp, Irene 
Pavloska and a new singer, Louise Ar- 
thur, were the singers. 

Julia Culp revived a number of folk- 
songs arranged by Beethoven, which she 
sang with accompaniment of piano, 
‘cello and violin. “The Last Rose of 
Summer” lost its florid character and be- 
came a more expressive song in the Bee- 
thoven arrangement, and Mme. Culp’s 


feeling interpretation made it one of 
the loveliest bits on her program. Mme. 
Culp’s voice was heavier than before, but 
she has lost none of the delicacy of in- 
terpretation and feeling for the music 
which have always made her perform- 
ances a delight. Coenraad v. Bos was 
an unusually sympathetic accompanist. 
Two novelties were noted on Irene 
Pavloska’s program. One was that she 
now calls herself a mezzo-soprano in- 
stead of a contralto, which is a proper 
change, for her voice has the lightness 
and birdlike quality of the true soprano, 
except that her lower notes are more 
solid and pleasing than those of most 
sopranos. The other change was in the 
spelling of her name, which heretofore 
has been “Pawloska.” Ably assisted by 
James Whittaker at the piano, she gave 
a charming interpretation of a number 
of Italian, German, French and English 
songs. The exquisite delicacy of her 
singing of Strauss’s “Traum durch die 
Dimmerung” and Hugo Wolf’s “Zur 
Ruh’, Zur Ruh’,” which had to be re- 
peated, ranked her as a concert artist 
of high worth. The loveliness of voice, 
refinement of feeling and musical in- 
telligence displayed in this concert made 
her much more enjoyable as a recitalist 
than she has been on the operatic stage, 
where she frequently has been cast in 
parts unsuited to her. : 
Louise Arthur, who made her début 
before a capacity audience in the Flor- 
entine Room of the Congress Hotel, 
showed promising qualities. Her upper 
tones were better than the lower part 
of her register, and in dramatic pieces, 
such as Schumann’s “Léwenbraut,” she 
showed considerable interpretative abil- 
ity. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Dora Gibson and George Copeland Join 
in Boston Recital 


Boston, April 12.—Dora Gibson, so- 
prano, and George Copeland, the distin- 
guished pianist, gave a joint program of 
music in the Copley Plaza Hotel ball- 
room last evening. Miss Gibson sang 
operatic arias and miscellaneous song 
groups to the enjoyment of an interested 
audience. Her accompanist was Wil- 
helmina Keniston. Mr. Copeland played 
at short notice, taking the place on the 
program of Wright Symons, baritone, 
favorably heard here earlier in the sea- 
son and who was unable to appear last 
evening on account of illness. Mr. Cope- 
land played pieces from the ancient Ital- 
ian school, a movement of the Mac- 
Dowell “Sonata Tragica” and a selected 
few of his inimitable Spanish dances and 
a group of Debussy, in which he is ac- 
knowledged a master interpreter. His 
performance of these was with the con- 
summate art and magical charm char- 
acteristic of his playing. 

W. H. L. 
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Soloists for the Week: Left to Right, First 


[Continued from page 9] 


at its concert Wednesday. Margaret Ab- 
bott assisted with a group of songs that 
appealed to the audience. 

The Children’s Chorus, numbering 300 
voices, assisted by Bethany Band, offered 
a program of folksongs, under Mr. 
Brase’s direction. 

Several recitals were given by members 
of the faculty of the School of Fine 
Arts. Much favorable comment was ex- 
pressed regarding the high standard. 
The following took part as soloists and 
accompanists: Piano, Oscar Thorsen, 
Roy Underwood, Arvid Wallin, Walter 
Pfitzner and Oscar Lofgren; violin, Ar- 
thur Uhe; ’cello, Hjalmar Wetterstrom; 
voice, Mme. Ada Pfitzner-Saverni. 

On Monday and Thursday recitals by 
students from the different departments 
of the School of Fine Arts were given, 
some fine talent being revealed. 

On Easter Sunday the great crowds 











Row, Archibald Todd, Elizabeth 
Parks, Margaret Abbott, Henri Weldon; Back Row, Arvid Wallin, Roy Under- 
wood, Oscar Thorsén, Dean Hagbard Brase of the School of Fine Arts (Direc- 
tor), Oscar Léfgren, Arthur Uhe and Hjalmar Wetterstrom 


of the previous Sunday were more than 
duplicated. Eugen Ysaye, assisted by 
his son, Gabriel, and Victoria Boshko, 
played to a sold-out house. In mature 
and masterful conception Ysaye proved 
that he is still supreme. The Mozart D 
Major Sonata and the Suite by Gemi- 


niani, for violin and piano, were the big. 


offerings of the afternoon. Whether 
Gabriel Ysaye possesses the great gift 
of his father cannot be determined by his 
part in these duets, no opportunity being 
afforded to display much individuality. 
Miss Boshko revealed fine  pianistic 
talent, showing discrimination and taste 
in solo and accompaniments. 

On Sunday evening the Oratorio 
Chorus concluded the festival with the 
ninety-ninth performance of “The Mes- 
siah.” As a fitting finale the great 
chorus and audience joined in “America,” 
while the Stars and Stripes, by invisible 
means, floated above, et ge ended the 
most successful festival in the history of 
Lindsborg. O. L. 





LYNCHBURG BAND’S DEBUT 


Municipal. Body’s Playing Satisfies the 
Most Sanguine Expectation 


LYNCHBURG, VA., April 15.—The con- 
cert last night at the City Auditorium 
by Lynchburg’s new Municipal Band, 
assisted by local soloists and ensembles, 
satisfied the most sanguine expectations 
and confirmed the wisdom of the City 
Council committee in the selection of 
Gustav A. Kleunter as director of the 
new organization. The band was or- 
ganized less than six months ago and 
the manner in which the players ac- 
quitted themselves developed into a 
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SONGS THAT SATISFY 


THE SINGER 
AS WELL AS THE AUDIENCE 
Mr. PERCY HEMUS, Baritone, and Mr. JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor. 


find pleasure and give pleasure in singing 
eS) 6”, re eee ee ee ae re eee ee By Edwin Schneider 

A Song overflowing with the spontaneous joy of living. 

Other program numbers of Mr. Nichols are: 
WT OU 8 ccc cece hee eee ee eeeseneeseFeone epeeses By Edwin Schneider 
Has the kind of ‘‘Song Personality’? which succseds with any audience, 
HUSH THEE MY BABY... .ccccccccccccerseeserseseserreee By Lola C. Worrell 
A sim licity—clear-cut and artistic—makes this song as suitable for the student as for the concert 
singer. 
THE MOODS .ccceccccceccecccccccccesesseeseee Words by William B. Yeats 

Music by Helen L. Birch 

Unique in effect: thoroly modern in words, melody and harmony. 


64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 
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pleasant surprise for the large audience. 
The proceeds were devoted to the fund 
which will be used in defraying the cost 
of new uniforms. 

The program introduced a chorus of 
fifty students, under the direction of 
Miss A. Clark of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, and the combined 
choirs of the First Baptist, St. Paul’s 
Episcopal and Westminster Presbyterian 
Churches. The soloists included Gustav 
A. Kleunter, violin; J. B. Wood, cornet; 
Florence Harvey, piano; Malcolm W. 
Gannaway, baritone. J. T. B. 





Report of MacDowell Association an 
Encouraging One 


The report for 1916, which the Ed- 
ward MacDowell Memorial Association 
has just published, shows that the organ- 
ization has completed the last year. of 
the first decade of its existence with a 
record of satisfactory accomplishment 
and of wider support. In addition to the 
large sum turned in to the fund through 
the lecture-recitals given by Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell during the season, there have 
been generous contributions to the fund 
by clubs and individuals. Four new 
studios will be ready for occupancy this 
summer. Of the twenty-nine members 
of the colony doing productive work last 
year, ten were engaged in musical com- 
position, four in painting and sculpture 
and fifteen in literary work. 





Henri Scott Under Voedisch Manage- 
ment 


Alma Voedisch, concert manager of 
New York, will have the management of 
Henri Scott, the bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, for a lim- 
ited pumber of concerts in 1917-18, 


MISSOURI TEACHERS 
HEAR FREUND LAUDED 


Propaganda Has Greatly Aided 
American Music, Declares 
Mrs. George W. Fuller 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 20.—At the 
recent meeting of the Kansas City Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association the program 
was given over to a free discussion of 
“America as a World Center for Music.” 
Mrs. George W. Fuller, as a guest of 
the club, gave a résumé of the lecture 
which John C. Freund of MusicaL AMER- 
ICA gave in Kansas City last spring. 

Mrs. Fuller reminded us of the great 
work Mr. Freund has done in bringing 
the United States into its own musically; 
she explained what Mr. Freund’s prop- 
aganda has meant to young students as 


well as to all American musicians. Rec- 
ognition was likewise accorded MUSICAL 
AMERICA for disseminating knowledge of 
conditions, not only with regard to the 
high standard of training to be had in 
our music centers, but also in waging a 
campaign against many of the conditions 
which a student encounters in Europe. 
“So faithfully and well has Mr. Freund 
served his country in this way,” de- 
clared the speaker, “that people are rec- 


ognizing on every-hand how valuable 
his work has been.” 

Mrs. Fuller talked of community sing- 
ing and quoted from “The Need of the 
Hour” in the October Special Fall Issue 
of MusicAL AMERICA as follows: 


““Pray,’ say you, ‘how shall we bring this 
American ideal into music—this ideal that 
there is such a thing as “the brotherhood of 
man’ ?’ 

“By democratizing music! 

“By taking music out of the hands of the 
few and giving it into the hands of the many, 
as we took our government out of the hands 
of the few and gave it into the hands of the 
many. 

“When the masses begin to sing, as they 
have done, the first great step has been taken. 

“When we give music its proper place in 

our popular system of education, the next 
great step has been taken. 
_“*‘When we make music a part of the daily 
life of the people, and not the pet fad for the 
few, or the pet protected art of the new rich 
—then we shall enthrone the Muse as she 
should be, bringing peace, hope and consola- 
tion to the homes even of the poor. 

“You cannot make a community musical 
Dy ngnoting a symphony orchestra into its 
midst! 

“What we want is a change of heart, and 
certainly a change of attitude. 

“Let us not plead for our musicians, play- 
ers, Singers, music teachers, composers, 
whether they have merit or not, simply be- 
cause they are Americans. 

“Let us, however, demand for them that 
they shall not be turned down even when 
they have merit, because they are Americans. 

“We want to organize, nationally, so that 
no worthy effort may be lost, no great talent 
submerged in a sea of indifference and 
selfishness. 

“It may seem almost grotesque, in the 
troublous and perilous times in which we 
live, to say that where the politician, indeed, 
the statesman, failed, where the press proved 
impotent, where even religion became power- 
less, music, speaking through her composers, 
her singers, her players, speaking to the 
minds as well as to all hearts may hold up 
the hands of the idealists who would recon- 
struct out of the agony, the hell, through 
which the world is passing not an impos- 
sible millennium, but ‘The United States of 
the World,’ organized to safeguard the dig- 
nity of labor, the sanctity of human life, the 
miracle of motherhood and so bring about 
the realization of the divine hope that there 


Shall be ‘good will among men’ and on this 
earth—peace !” 


Other speakers of the evening who 
led discussions were Louise Parker on 
“The American Trained Pianist” and 
Charles Cease, the president, who spoke 
on the “American Singer.” Mr. Cease 
pointed out the signal successes which 
some American singers have made. 
Earl Rosenberg led an interesting dis- 
cussion of “Opera to Be Written by 
American Composers, Using an Amer- 
ican Theme and Sung in English by 
American Singers.” 


SARAH ELLEN BARNES. 





Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes have un- 
der contemplation an extensive concert 
tour of the Pacific Coast during August 
and September. 


SAM FRANKO 


in New York 
this Summer 


Mr. Franko, until recently of the 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin, will give 
violin instruction to teachers, pro- 
fessionals, and others of sufficient 
talent, from now until the end of 
the Summer. 


Address: 31 East 60th St., New York 
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Additional Criticisms 


“A thrilling portrayal of the distinctive national quality 
of this music was given by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Leopold Stokowski, at the National Theater yester- 
day, in an all-Russian program. So great was the enthu- 
siasm it aroused that twice the entire orchestra was 
brought to its feet.” —-Washington Times. 


“The Philadelphians gave us a concert the like of which 
has been rarely heard in our symphony course.’—Cleve- 
land Press. 


“The Philadelphia Orchestra came, saw and conquered 
Wheeling last evening. Never before in the history of the 
city have the music lovers of this city heard such a stellar 
organization.”—Wheeling Sunday News. 


“All in all, it is not likely that Detroit will hear a more 
interesting orchestra concert in a long time.”—Detroit 
Journal. 


“Leopold Stokowski has personality, force, tempera- 
ment, knowledge and imagination such as few conductors 
have, and it is largely due to him that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has become one of the foremost in 1 the country.” 
—Dayton Evening Herald. 


“A brilliant performance marked the closing concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the National Theater yes- 
terday afternoon. Mr. Stokowski offered an all-Russian 
program, which he conducted with enthusiasm, inspiring 
his players to a splendid reading of its emotional and 
pictorial beauties.”—Washington Post. 


“More brilliant orchestral playing has never resounded 
within the walls of the home of our symphony concerts.’ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA | 


OFFICES PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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Says \ 


Assails Liszt’s Program Idea; 
Wagner Never “Described”’ 





the Abstract 


Programmatic Composers Are Mere Mimics, Not Interpreters 
of Life, Asserts Constantin Von Sternberg, the Eminent 
American Pianist—Attempts at Description are ‘Theatrical 
and Stagy,’? He Asserts—Views Music as the Bridge to 
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ONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, 
the distinguished American pianist, 
composer and editor was recently asked 
by MusIcAL AMERICA to make clear his 
views on program-music. He complied 
in the following significant words: 

The charge has been repeatedly made 
against me that I am opposed to pro- 
gram-music, but the charge is only half 
true because it is not program-music 
with which I take issue—if it is good 
music, irrespective of its program. What 
I object to is a widely spread false be- 
lief in connection with program-music— 
a false belief which I decline to accept. 
If by listening to a piece of program- 
music our imaginings or feelings take a 
certain direction, it is generally attrib- 
uted or ascribed to the music, while in 
reality it is only the program which gives 
the direction. Now, a mere title is not 
so bad because its still leaves a wide 
margin to the workings of our imag- 
ination, unless the title refers to some- 
thing sequential, to a course of events, 
historical, fictional or the like. This lat- 
ter kind of music I much prefer to hear 
without the “program”—if it can stand 
the test. 

The title of a music piece is, after all, 


a pons asinorum for those that have no 
imagination and have to be told what to 
imagine. The title tells them that and 
puts them into a state of mind very dif- 
ferent from that of abandoning them- 
selves to the enjoyment of the music, 
for, instead of relishing a feast of tonal 
beauty expressing an emotional course, 
they are all the while trying to reconcile 
with the music those very imaginings 
which the “program” has evoked. 

Music deals with emotion entirely in 
abstracto. It is quite true that in hear- 
ing the expression of abstract emotion 
we can scarcely refrain from clothing 
it with the experiences of our own life; 
in other words, from giving the abstract 
a concrete form, such as our views, dis- 
position, character and habits of thought 
will suggest to our mind. But in doing 
so, in feeling or thinking a poetic pro- 
gram to suit the music in progress we 
ourselves should be allowed to be the 
poets, The composer merely calls forth 
our imagination into responsive activity. 
Music is not indefinite, as it is so often 
said to be; it says abstractly pretty much 
the same to every intelligent listener, 
but it becomes indefinite when we try 
to change its volatile essence into a fixed 
substance; when we undertake to state 
in word language what can be expressed 
by music alone: abstract emotion. 

In art philosophy I can find no justi- 





HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 
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fication for program-music. If a thought 
has been completely and adequately ex- 
pressed in the terms of one art, why 
should it be repeated—and with less 
definiteness—in the vocabulary of an- 
other art? Is there any esthetic rea- 
son or demand for it? The heard, the 
seen and the experienced are no more 


- 


Constantin Von Sternberg, the Distin- 
guished American Pianist, Composer 
and Editor 


alike than fixity, motion and spirituality. 
The material as well as the limitations 
of each art are not only well adapted to 
their respective phases of life; they are 
also honored by all such artists as really 
can think in the terms of their respective 
art. That is why polychrome sculpture 
is as absurd to me as monochrome paint- 
we Foe be. 

iterature and poetry address pri- 
marily the intellect, but they are acces- 
sible to the eye as well as to the ear; 
they form a bridge between pictorial in- 
terpretation of the visible universe and 
the world of our inner life, for they can 
describe the visible, but not convey it. 
And as to our inner life, the art of 
words keeps the same distance from the 
actual; we know when our inner life is 
at highest flood tide—words fail us, we 
are speechless. It is here where the 
mysterious magic of music steps in to 
voice the unsayable, to express emo- 


1918 Season Now Booking 


KNABE PIANO USED 





New York 


tion, feeling; not things or events, lest 
they be soul events. 

Is it not enough that some misguided 
painters copy life rather than _ inter- 
pret it? Must the musician follow suit 
in this absurdity? The composer’s prov- 
ince, the voicing of human feeling, of his 
psychic life, is world-wide; as Goethe 
has it: “Outwardly limited, boundless 
to inward.” Is it not enough? Must 
the composer also—and alas, vainly— 
attempt to portray the causes of his 
feelings? Why? 


Cites Wagner and Liszt 


A poem, picture or event may leave 
in a composer’s mind a lingering feeling 
which, unconscious to himself, in the 
mysterious workings of his mind trans- 
lates itself into a musical mood expres- 
sion; quite true, but the matter under- 
goes a radical change when the com- 
poser uses the poem, picture or event as 
an artificial stimulant to whip up his in- 
ventive powers. For then he acknowl- 
edges that those impressions did not 
translate themselves of their own ac- 
cord into music. He acknowledges that 
he made the music to fit his “program”; 
that the transformation of the impres- 
sions into music resulted from a con- 
scious effort and that in his endeavor 
to portray the visible or intellectual he 
was not a free creator, but was dom- 
inated by an entirely extraneous pre- 
scription. This extraneous or extra- 
musical “program” is a cloak hiding the 
lack of genuinely musical inspirations, 
the lack of which compels the composer 
sooner or later to resort to bombast, 
bathos, orchestration tricks and to forms 
that are musically inorganic. 

Far from saying these things in a 
dogmatic spirit, I am, on the contrary, 
opposing a dogma. And to prove that I 
am not substituting one dogma for an- 
other I shall call for corroboration upon 
two composers who are generally, though 
unjustly, regarded as arch-program- 
mists: Liszt and Wagner. 

In spite of his wonderful “Faust” 
Symphony and his “Symphonic Poems” 
—beautiful as many of them are— 
—Liszt’s philosophy of program-music 
is easily assailable on three points. 

First: An occasional lapping over the 
boundaries of one art into the province 
of another does not make such an incur- 
sion a rule, much less a principle. 

Second: Genius, trespassing occasion- 
ally against the realm of another art, 


will always know and has always known * 


just how far to go; how to be a tactful 
visitor, not a rude interloper. With a 
composer of mere talent this instinct of 
artistic propriety is not always strong 
enough to prevent esthetic absurdities. 
Quod licet Jovi non licet bovi! 

Third: Liszt himself never did more 
than “suggest” the subject of his inspira- 
tion by a title; he never went into de- 
tailed description of what he “meant” 
and he never indicated a course of 
events. 

The same holds good—mutatis mutan- 
dis—of Wagner whose Leitmotives are 
not descriptions, but derive their signi- 
ficance solely from persistent associa- 
tion with certain definite ideas. The 
“sword motive” does not and is not in- 
tended to “describe” a sword; it is a 
mere bugle call, but it becomes a sword 
motive by being first and ever after 
heard in connection with the sword. 
This principle governs all his Leitmo- 
tives. His music, written to his own, 
self-conceived drama, is, of course, ap- 
propriate in mood and feeling to that of 
the synchronous incident on the stage, 
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but, being appropriate in mood, does not 
make it program-music because the 
drama itself is there; it needs not be 
imagined. The music merely intensifies 
its expression; it does not “describe”’ it. 


Merely Mimic Life 


We need only to eliminate Liszt’s titles 
or to remove the dramatic signification 
of Wagner’s music to perceive that there 
still remains good, solid, beautiful music, 
music per se; else we would not have 
whole Wagner programs in our sym- 
phony concerts. But what sort of thing 
remains of the works of the out-and-out 
programmists? A chaotic, inorganic flit- 
ting from one thing to another, without 
connex, devoid of natural thematic de- 
velopment, of form, of musical logic. 
Something supposedly dramatic which, 
in a sense, is only theatrical, stagy. 
These works mimic life, but do not in- 
terpret it and this is what I object to. 

What the past has left us has been 
sifted from generation to generation. 
Only the very great works, in music as 
in all the arts, have stood the test of 
time; they have stood this severest of 
tests because they were free and true 
human utterances. They have lasted 
and the names of their creators have 
outlasted those of all their much petted 
contemporaneous writers of mellifluous 
and magniloquent platitudes. And who 
knows but that upon Clio’s tablet shall 
be graven the name of some American 
composer of our very day, whose name 
we now cannot hear for the noise of the 
programmistic “players of the game.” 





Precarious Traveling Conditions Hinder 
Mme. Barrientos’s Plans 


Maria Barrientos, the Metropolitan 
Opera coloratura soprano, is confronted 
by a difficult problem. She has contract- 
ed for engagements at the Teatro Colon 
in Buenos Ayres in June, and is eager 
to fill them, but the international situ- 
ation makes it dangerous to go there. 
The only steamships to Argentine are 
English and American boats, there being 
no neutral liners. The fact that she has 
been re-engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for a third season next 
year and must return to the United 
States in December makes a decision in 
the matter of her summer engagements 
even more difficult. 





Songs of All the Allies in Russian Sym- 
phony Program 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., April 17.—A_ fair- 
sized but enthusiastic audience greeted 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra at the 
Columbia Theater on April 9. The pro- 
gram presented was all-Russian, save 
three movements from Cadman’s “Thun- 
derbird Suite,” which closed the regular 
program. After this, Mr. Altschuler, 
with much zeal and spirit, led the or- 
chestra, which stood in playing the vari- 
ous national airs of the Allied nations, 
and repeated “Dixie” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
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IN JOINT RECITALS 


Booking Now for 1917-18 Season 


U.S.A. a ement: HAENSEL & JONES 
3 Ww. 42d Street, N. Y. 


Managers a World Tour, Howard Edie & Geo. 
Scully, address care of Haensel & Jones 





























GALLI CURCI 


Assisting Artists: Manuel Berenguer, Flautist; 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 


Manager, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Chickering Piano Used 
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Revive the Harp by Regenerating 
the Repertoire of the Harpists 











Performers Who Compose Worthy Music Are Best Friends of 
the Instrument—Inferior Quality of Compositions Injures 
Cause—French Virtuosi Who Are Efficient Creators— 
Perfection of the “‘Harpe Chromatique’’ 

By CARLOS SALZEDO 














AST spring I was asked by two 
L prominent American musical firms 
to write a harp “method.” Although it 
is needless to say that I appreciated 
deeply the compliment implied by this 
request, I felt obliged to decline, for 
several reasons. First of all, it seems to 
me that a work such as this should be 
the crowning effort of one’s career, or at 
least should not be undertaken while one 
has still much to learn. Furthermore, I 
cannot believe that it is a good idea to 
attempt to speak with finality about an 
instrument that is still in the process of 
evolution. 

The composing of harp music by those 
who are both harpists and composers 
seems to me a far more important work 
just now for those who wish to further 
the cause of harp playing. Instruction 
books for beginners and advanced players 
are numberless. The names of Nader- 
mann, Dizi, Labarre, Oberthur, Parish- 


Alvars, Godefroid, Posse, Lariviére, 
Bochsa, Thomas, Holy, Martenot, Pay’r, 
Zamara, Schuécker, Snoer, Vizthum, 


Zabel, Kastner, Tedeschi, de Montbron 
are familiar to all harp students. 
Frankly, I do not approve of many of 
these. Pay’r of Vienna, for instance, has 
written 887 exercises in harp technique, 
of which only a small portion is sufficient 
to drive any ordinary person insane! 
After the pupil has mastered the funda- 
mental socketeal exercises (consisting of 
scales, arpeggios of all kinds, and exer-. 
cises to develop independence of the 
fingers and suppleness of the wrists), I 
firmly believe the only really valuable 
way to further develop technique is to 
use difficult passages in actual composi- 
tions as exercises. 

A good many harpists who have prac- 
tised from many exercise books and who 
have succeeded in developing a very rapid 
technique are still unable to play a sim- 
ple, delicate little figure. Mere velocity 
counts for little in really artistic harp 
playing. The trouble with a too speedy 
technique is that it tends to preoccupy 
the player too much with this side of the 
instrument alone—a fault common_ not 
only to the harp but to all musical in- 
struments. Fireworks for their own 
sake are intolerable as a means of ex- 
pressing art, and should serve merely. 
as a training for independence in finger- 
ing. So many works are spoiled in exe- 
cution by players whose only impulse, 
apparently, is to do what could be done 
far more adequately by a mechanical 
player-instrument. ; ; 

The harp is a much misunderstood in- 
strument. Unfortunately, a great deal 
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of this misconception of its possibilities 
has been caused by those who are sin- 
cerely trying to serve the cause, but who 
are hurting it by playing the hopelessly 
inferior works of such composers as Has- 
selmans, Godefroid, Zabel, Oberthur, 
Tedeschi, and too many others of the 
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Distinguished 
French Harp Virtuoso 


Carlos Salzédo, the 


same order. These misguided disciples 
seem to be totally unaware of the fact 
that at least three — harpist- 
composers of whom I shall speak later 
on (and in all modesty I venture to in- 
clude myself as a fourth) have receive. 
a musical training far beyond that of the 
famous harpists of the last century, and 
have already written and published a 
real répertoire of genuinely interesting 
harp music. 

Up to a comparatively few years ago 
most harp music was written by two 
classes of composers, both of whom were 
disqualified to write it. These were: 

“Harpists who had neither a thorough 
musical education nor a gift for compos- 
ing. 

Composers who knew little or nothing 
of the technical resources or tone-color 
possibilities of the instrument. 

In the course of a recent Western tour 
I was presented with a harp digest that 
had been issued by one of the largest 
publishing houses in the country. Great 
was my surprise to find that this digest, 
which was supposed to contain a really 
representative harp répertoire, did not 
contain nearly enough of the numerous 
compositions of genuine worth that have 
been written for the instrument. It is 
regrettable that the editors of this little 
book were not better informed. It is re- 
grettable, too, that the most able harpists 
of the large centers in this country sel- 
dom present programs of real musical 
interest. This would be excusable if 
there existed no répertoire of genuinely 
good harp music. But such is not the 
case. As I pointed out above, several 
musicians who are both harpists and 
skilled composers have written extensive- 
ly for the harp. 

In my opinion one of the most inter- 
esting of these is Mlle. Henriette Renié 
of Paris. Aside from her unique gift 
for the harp, she possesses an unusually 
thorough musical education. Liking or 
disliking her compositions is purely a 
matter of persona! taste, but their value 
is incontestable. Marcel Grandjany, her 
friend and favorite pupil, has already 
proved his gift as a composer, besides 
being a splendid harpist. Marcel Tour- 
nier is another harpist-composer who has 
helped the development of the instru- 
ment by writing good music for it. To 
these names should be added that of my 
former classmate at the Conservatoire, 
Ada Sassoli (now Mme. Sassoli-Buata), 





who, although not a composer, has been 
an invaluable co-laborer for our cause. 

Besides these harpist-composers who, 
together with myself, have written much 
for the instrument, many of the most 
famous contemporary composers have 
written in a most interesting manner for 
the harp, either alone or in combination 
with other instruments. These include 
Fauré, Saint-Saéns, Widor, Pierné, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Ducasse, Laparra—to name 
a few—and many others of lesser repu- 
tation. 


No Need for Inferiority 


With such a répertoire to choose from, 
there is no need for the modern harpist 
to play either inferior music or music 
transcribed for the harp from other in- 
struments. I am in general opposed to 
transcriptions from one instrument to 
another. (I speak solely of solo tran- 
scriptions; music can be transcribed for 
a combination of instruments with, I be- 
lieve, satisfactory results.) The piano 
compositions of Beethoven, Weber, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt are absolutely 
out of place on the harp, no matter how 
well played, as the sonority of the two 
instruments is utterly different. There 
are a few exceptional cases, of course, 
of works that can be transcribed with- 
out deforming their character; for ex- 
ample, the music of certain eighteenth 
century composers—Rameau, Couperin, 
Dandrieu, Domenico Scarlatti and Para- 
disi. The instruments for which these 
men wrote were certainly nearer to the 
modern harp than to the modern piano, 
and harp transcriptions of their works 
do less violence to the intentions of the 
composer. In addition to my work upon 
original compositions, I am at present 
devoting some time to the revival of 
some of these old and charming works 
and am annotating these transcriptions 
with remarks which will in themselves 
serve the purpose of a harp method. 
Mlle. Renié has already published two 
very interesting volumes of Bach pieces 
which offer the beginner a splendid op- 
portunity to absorb sane and healthy 
musical nourishment. 


“Perfect Harp a Reality” 


A word as to the instrument itself 
and its possibilities for further develop- 
ment. The modern harp, invented in 
1811 by the Frenchman Sebastien Erard 
and since developed by many others, 
notably the American firm of Lyon & 
Healy, is an integral instrument (i. e., 
both melodic and harmonic) just as much 
as the organ or piano. Other instru- 
ments always require the assistance of 
one of these integral instruments as ac- 
companists in order to produce a satis- 
factory musical effect (excepting, of 
course, a few of Bach’s compositions for 
unaccompanied stringed instruments). 
I venture to say that the harp is the in- 
strument of the future, either alone or 
in combination with others. The Trio 
de Lutéce, which I founded three years 
ago in collaboration with George Bar- 
rere, flautist, and Paul Kéfer, violon- 
cellist, offers, I think, an interesting 
example of the possibilities of the harp 
combined with other instruments. I 
might mention also my Harp Ensemble, 
composed of seven skilled players. 


Harp of the Future 


The possibilities of the modern harp— 
even its mechanical possibilities—are 
still far from having received their full 
development. I am sorry to be unable 
to speak more in detail of another kind 
of harp, invented in 1820 by Pfeiffer, 
a few years after the discoveries of Se- 
bastien Erard. It was patented in 1845 
by a piano manufacturer named Pape, 





and was definitely brought out in 1897 
by Gustave Lyon (manager of the firm 
of Pleyel & Cie.), under the name of 
harpe chromatique. The purpose of this 
advanced instrument was to eliminate 
certain pedal difficulties, replacing the 
pedals by an equivalent of additional 
strings. The strings were arranged in 
two rows, forming an X. The incon- 
venience of this arrangement unhappily 
augmented rather than obviated tech- 
nical difficulties, and rendered the exe- 
cution of harmonic glissandi impossible. 
The superabundance of strings—seventy- 
eight instead of forty-six—mounted 
over one sounding board of about the 
same dimensions as that of the Erard 
harp, naturally killed vibration. In 
view of these objections the chromatic 
harp never received serious considera- 
tion. However, Marcel Tournier and 
myself always thought that if Gustave 
Lyon ever succeeded in adding a set of 
double action pedals to the chromatic 
harp and in improving its sonority, his 
instrument would have “arrived.” Since 
the beginning of the war I have learned 
that Lyon has finally succeeded in mak- 
ing just such changes in the chromatic 
harp as we predicted. Although unfor- 
tunately I have not yet heard any de- 
tails as to the success of these changes, 
I can confidently say that if he has really 
succeeded in making them, the perfect 
harp is no longer a dream but a reality. 

My own aim—which I am glad to be 
able to develop in this young country, 
from which the art of the future will 
certainly flow-—is to create an interest- 
ing modern répertoire of harp music. 
The harp has long been in favor in 
America, and interest in it has been 
widely spread by such pioneers as Miss 
Maud Morgan and many others. What 
understanding of music I possess is 
largely due to my past career as a con- 
cert pianist, in the course of which I 
came into daily contact with the works 
of the classicists, romanticists and mod- 
erns. The last named, by the way, in- 
cluding Scriabine and Albeniz, are not 
so widely known, in my opinion, as they 
deserve to be. It was a great sorrow to 
me to have to give up the piano, but 
when I decided to devote most of my 
time to the harp I found it impossible 
to continue playing both instruments. 

As I pad before, I firmly believe in 
the future of the harp. The integrality 
of the instrument is alone a guarantee 
of that future, and it possesses many 
new sonorities and effects not yet dis- 
covered. It is growing in favor every 
day with orchestral composers. Of these 
Wagner, Debussy and Paul Dukas have 
made the best use of the instrument’s 
almost limitless resources. It is my sin- 
cerest wish that my colleagues may con- 
tribute their talents to aid the develop- 
ment of the harp and collaborate more 
closely toward the furtherance of the 
cause. By so doing we shall all benefit 
and we shall succeed in giving the harp 
the rank it deserves among musical in- 
struments, and in obtaining for it the 
recognition from the general public that 
it now receives only from a few musi- 
cians. 





The Misses Sutro to Be Under Manage- 
ment of Daniel Mayer 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro, the widely — 


known pianists, are now under the man- 
agement of Daniel Mayer, Times Build- 
ing, New York. 





Giovanni Martinelli’s May festival en- 
geguepnte, to be filled when he finishes 

is term with the Metropolitan Opera 
in Atlanta, will take him as far West as 
Michigan. 
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Baritone 


Sings in English, French, 
German, Italian 


A vailable Sor Opera, Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals 


Personal Address: 
233 West 70th Street, New York 
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Loudon Charlton Announces 


The Return to America Next Season 
(Under the Auspices of the French-American Association for Musical Art) 


of 
Three Attractions Which Have Lent Real 


Distinction to the Season Just Closing 














MADAME 


GABRIELLE GILLS 


The Brilliant French 


Soprano 








“Mme. Gills has a remarkable talent for 
painting musical pictures.”—New York 
Herald. 


“Mme. Gills is a singer of divers ingratiat- 
ing qualities which yesterday stood out in 
bold relief. Intelligence, discriminating taste, 
grace of deliver'y marked her singing.”—Pitts 
Sanborn, in New York Globe. 


“Mme. Gills has not only plenty of dramatic 
intensity and emotional warmth, but the 
grace and charm that are required in songs 
of a lighter vein.”—Max Smith, in New York 
American. 


“Certainly Mary Garden never sang the 
‘Depuis le jour’ from ‘Louise’ with so much 
beauty in her voice; it is doubtful if anyone 
else has ever done so in America.’’—New 
York Evening Sun. 


“The exquisite French of Mme. Gills, her 
grace, dignity and the beauty of her lyric 
soprano are worthy to _ chronicle.”—New 
York Evening Telegram. 


“She has a voice with much beauty and 
warmth, and she sings with typical French 
intelligence.’—H. T. Finck, in New York 
Evening Post. 


“It was a beautiful and highly finished art, 
such as has been made known here before by 
French singers of the finest sort.’’—Richard 
Aldrich, in New York Times. 
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limited to a few months. 


Loudon Charlton 




















SOCIETE 


DES INSTRUMENTS ANCIENS 


(Fondée par Henri Casadesus) 


“In daintiness, historical curiosity and a certain sense of choiceness 
such a concert would be hard to excel.”—-New York Evening Sun. 


“The players are artists of uncommon skill and fine artistic feeling, 
and their playing shows long and intimate experience together and a 
full understanding of the exacting demands of a well-balanced and 
perfectly finished ensemble.’’—Richard Aldrich, in New York Times. 


“To describe the peculiar charm that all must have experienced 
yesterday in listening to the 17th and 18th century music as performed 
by these viol virtuosi is quite impossible.’”"—-Max Smith, in New York 
American, 


“Nothing of the kind so agreeable to real musical epicures has 
recently been heard here.’’—H. T. Finck, in New York Evening Post. 


“The charming quality of their tone gave special delight.”—-W. J. 
Henderson, in New York Sun. 


“As fascinating as it was novel.’’—H. E. Krehbiel, in New York 
Tribune. 

“Few concerts this season have given so much pleasure.’’—Philip 
Hale, in Boston Herald. 

“As for the performance, one could continue to pile on adjectives. 
The intelligence and artistic enthusiasm which governed these players 
resulted in a concert memorable for many things.”—Olin Downes, in 
Boston Post. 

“Playing that carried hearers back to the times of Louis IV.”— 
Pittsburgh Post. 

“An entertainment distinctly refreshing and artistic— “New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


JOSEPH BONNET 


The Distinguished 


French Organ 
Virtuoso 


oT 

















“A sound, splendid and admirable artist.’’— 
H. E. Krehbiel, in New York Tribune. 

“His clearness of articulation, his beautiful 
phrasing, his rhythmic sense made the per- 
formance noteworthy.’’—Richard Aldrich, in 
New York Times. 


“Again he charmed his hearers, and his 
masterly playing brought him round after 
round of applause.”—New York Telegraph. 

“Mr. Bonnet’s organ playing has been one 
of ee eee of the season.”—New York 

erald. 


“He amazed by his marvelous effects.’’-— 
Max Smith, in New York American. 


“His delivery delighted by dignity and 
clarity of style and by a mastery of technique 
and elegance, of refinement and taste.”— 
W. J. Henderson, in New York Sun. 


“One of the world’s supreme artists.””— 
Atlanta Journal, 


“One of the greatest among living execut- 
ants in art.’”—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“Organ playing takes on a new meaning 
when such an artist appears.”—Chicago 
Daily Journal. 


“Not for many seasons has there been 
heard in Chicago so fine a player.”—Felix 
Borowsky, in Chicago Herald. 


“His organ playing is orchestral, yet he 
can draw a pianissimo with the lightness and 
quality of a human voice.’—Herman Devries, 
in Chicago American. 

















The Second American Tours of these three distinguished | 
attractions will open in November, and will necessarily be 
For terms and dates write 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Melba, Now on Her Way Home, Will Take Opera Company from This Country to Australia Next 
Year—Rome Hears Opera by Director Gunsbourg of Monte Carlo Opera House, Who Is 
Ambitious to Make a Name as a Composer — Britain’s Prime Minister Finds Time to 
Interest Himself in More Music Festivals of His Native Wales— War Helping Music to 
Come into Its Own in England — May and Beatrice Harrison Again Appear Together on 
London Concert Stage — ’Cello Having a New Vogue Just Now with Women Students at 
English Music Schools —— Emile Sauret Plays in London Again 














HEN Nellie Melba takes up her 

abode in New York next winter for 
the opera season at the Metropolitan, 
she will probably be amazed at the num- 
ber of opera singers there now are in 
this country who would be placed in the 
“Disengaged” column in a London news- 

er directory. 

-— the Hestrelian diva is to head a 
. any for an elaborate opera season in 
Sydney and Melbourne in 1918, and dur- 
ing her sojourn here she is going to en- 
gage the artists who are to appear with 
her. Unless by some miracle normal 
musical conditions in Europe are re- 
stored by that time, she will have no 
difficulty in securing a well-rounded com- 
pany from the throng of experienced 
opera singers now one | asylum in 
America. Several years have elapsed 
since Melba was last heard in opera by 
her own countrymen. Her more recent 
appearances there have been made on 
the concert stage. 

If she sailed from Honolulu on the 
18th of this month, as she expected to 
do, the soprano is even now on her way 
back home after her visit to California. 
Because of her decision to spend next 
season in New York, her stay at Coombe 
Cottage, her home near Lilydale, not far 
from Melbourne, will not extend beyond 
four months. 

Australia’s new music season of 1917 
is now under way, and the country’s 
operatic needs are again to be minis- 
tered to by an aggregation of Italian 
singers called the Gonsaley Company, 
which found favor in the larger cities 
of the commonwealth last year. The 
répertoire is drawn for the most part 
from Verdi, Donizetti and Puccini. 

A chamber music novelty to be heard 
in Sydney this year will be a serenade 
for strings and flute by the Australian 
pianist, Cantain F. S. Kelly, who was 
killed at the front last year. Kelly, who 
turned seriously to music after having 
won his spurs as an oarsman in the Eng- 
lish university world, was making an 
honorable position for himself as a con- 
cert pianist when the -war came. 

cs * x 


HE Harrison sisters, May and 

Beatrice, have been appearing to- 
gether again more frequently of late. 
Time was, in ante-bellum days on the 
Continent, when these gifted girls had 
more joint appearances than solo en- 
gagements. Ean 4 achieved the record of 
playing the Brahms concerto for violin 
and ’cello over forty times in one season 
in Germany alone. . 

Then the ’cello-playing sister came to 
this country and the violinist stayed be- 
hind in England. After two short sea- 
sons here Beatrice, too, chose to stay in 
England this year. It was the Brahms 
concerto that they played the other day 
in London at the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
concert. For good measure Director 
Henry Wood provided a vocal soloist as 
well—Margarita d’Alvarez, the Peruvian 
contralto, now one of the most popular 
singers in London. 

a” * * 


O NE of the operas heard by the Roman 
public for the first time this season 
was “Le vieil Aigle,” by Raoul Guns- 
bourg, whose fame as director of the 
unique Monte Carlo Opera would appear 
to be in no danger of being eclipsed by 
any glory he is likely to win as a-com- 
poser. 

This work had its premiére at Monte 
Carlo several seasons ago, but it has had 
only one or two sporadic performances 
since outside the little principality of the 
Prince of Monaco. The Romans showed 
a friendly spirit toward the novelty, and 
as Maestro Vitale conducted the per- 
formances and the illustrious Mattia 
Battistini sang the principal réle with 
the tenor Lafuente and Campigna, the 
mezzo-soprano, in the parts of next im- 


portance, it is probable that it was heard 
to best advantage. 

Gunsbourg has long cherished the am- 
bition to carve a niche for himself in the 
hall of the immortals. His second opera, 
“Ivan the Terrible,” made an impression 


A Novelty in London: 





ble, since he has had the co-operation in 
the harmonizing of his melodic inspira- 
tions and the orchestrating of his score, 
of Léon Jéhin, who has long been his 
right-hand man at Monte Carlo as con- 
ductor of the orchestra there. 








Photo by Janet M. Cummings 


The Volunteers’ One-Man Band 


Years ago it was no great rarity to see in the streets of London, a gentleman of foreign 
extraction with a big drum on his back, and a variety of musical instruments garnishing him, 


from bells on his head to castanets on his toes. 


To-day, owing to the scarcity of bandsmen, 


the County of London Motor Volunteers have adapted science to a similar purpose, and the 
stirring tunes of a talking machine rouse their martial ardor on the march. 


on Brussels four or five years ago, more 
by virtue of its gruesome story than any 
excellences of its score. Another opera 
he has placed to his credit bears the title 
“Venice,” while he is now at work on 
one called “Satana,” as who should say, 
“Rubinstein has written ‘The Demon’ 
and Boito a ‘Mefistofele’-—why not have 
a ‘Satana’?” The “Satana” is to have 
three acts and fourteen scenes. The 
name suggests a Chaliapine part. 

As a composer, Gunsbourg is eclectic, 
La Nuova Musica observes, for at one 
moment he reminds one of Massenet, at 
another he recalls Puccini, and again 
Wagner. But—unless he has mastered 
the intricacies of compositional mechanies 
since his first operas were produced—he 
should not be held exclusively responsi- 


VEN in these strenuous times the 
British Prime Minister can find odd 
moments now and then in which to give 
his attention to the musical interests of 
his native Wales. There is shortly to be 
held in connection with the National 
Eisteddfod the Gymanfa Ganu, or 
Psalmody Festival, a characteristic fea- 
ture of Welsh religious life, at which 
hymn tunes, anthems, choruses and 
chants will be sung by the whole assem- 
bly, the voices probably numbering about 
10,000. After the committee had chosen 
the tunes to be sung the list was sent to 
Mr. Lloyd-George, with a request for his 
opinion. 
The Premier found time to write back 
asking whether they were all Welsh 
tunes, as he maintained the festival 


should be primarily Welsh in character, 
since it afforded an opportunity to bring 
before the world the charm of the old 
Welsh hymns. The committee thereupon 
asked him to choose four of his own 
favorites, to be added to the list. In his 
letter of reply Mr. Lloyd-George said: 

“IT am a great believer in the old 
‘mesur Salm’ tunes, so long as they are 
not rattled through as if the conductors 
were engaged on piecework and were 
paid according to the number of tunes 
they rush through per hour! By this 
process they lose their stately impressive- 
ness. I wish there had been a few more 
of these in your list, and if you will not 
be offended at my saying so, the com- 
mittee might have done better if they 
had scrapped some of the English tunes 
and substituted great Welsh hymn tunes 
like ‘Dymuniad’ and ‘Bryn Hyfryd.’ One 
of the great objects of associating con- 
gregational singing demonstrations with 
the Eisteddfod was to show that Wales 
had a contribution, and an important 
contribution, of her own to make to this 
important branch of music. 

“The English hymn tunes chosen may 
be better—I have great doubts of that— 
but that does not end the matter. Eng- 
lishmen know their own tunes, and the 
world knows them, whereas the congre- 
gational music of Wales is a revelation 
yet to be made. Hence, in my judgment, 
the introduction of such a number of 
English tunes derogates from the main 
purpose of this festival. Unless the 
festival presents the characteristics of 
Welsh congregational music, I fail to see 
the point of the gathering.” 

In accordance with the Premier’s wish, 
three of the English tunes on the list 
were discarded, according to the Welsh 
Daily News, as quoted by London Musi- 
cal News, and three Welsh tunes were 
substituted. 

* * * 

HAT the worthiest music is coming 

into its own in England as one result 
of the war more rapidly than would be 
the case had the country not had a rude 
awakening from its peace dreams, is sug- 
gested by the Manchester Guardian in 
commenting on the brave fight musicians 
have made since the war began. 

Never before have so many men been 
absent from their homes, it is observed, 
nor have so many been engaged on work 
away from London. “If the size of the 
audience does not seem to suffer much 
from this, it is obvious that more people 
have found that music is not altogether 
a luxury. The detachment of the musi- 
cian from his immediate surroundings, 
the anxiety and seriousness of the per- 
former who steps on the platform, may 
seem almost pathetic when compared 
with the anxiety that other tasks must 
cause to so many. But he does take his 
listeners with him, and for the time the 
sharpness of the graver issues is dulled 
by the compelling force of his speech. 
Men who come back from the trenches 
have expressed a longing for exception- 
ally good music, and men who once 
patronized the Albert Hall will make for 
a quartet concert. But the people at 
home have also learned that really good 
music ought to be received in a spirit of 


thankfulness.” 
* of 


MILE SAURET, the violinist, seems 

to have taken root in London, where 
he has been teaching at the Trinity Col- 
lege of Music for the last three or four 
years. He and Charlton Keith, the pian- 
ist, recently gave two sonata programs 
in a series of six recitals of music for 
the violin and pianoforte arranged by 
the institution. 

The ’cello is having a new vogue with 
English music students of the gentler 
sex just now. At a recent orchestral 
concert at the Royal Academy of Music 
ten of the twelve ’cellists were young 
women. Among the violinists the women 
outnumbered the men players in the pro- 
portion of three to one. 

This is not to be wondered at in view 
of the fact that many of the men stu- 
dents of eligible age are with the colors, 
but at the same time it may indicate a 
determination on the part of the girl 
students to be ready to step into the 
regular orchestra positions which, ac- 
cording to the signs of the times, con- 
ductors in England are likely to throw 
open to them in the course of the not-dis- 
tant future. Already Sir Henry Wood 
has taken a number of women into his 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

* * Ed 


INCE taking the post of head of the 
new State conservatory in Australia, 
Henri Verbrugghen has stamped his 


[Continued on page 18] 
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impress 6n the music life of the country 
in many ways. Now this Belgian musician 
of long experience in England is going 
to introduce in Sydney a concert pitch 
almost a semi-tone lower than that which 
has always been in use there. He has 
obtained a set of wind instruments at the 
standard low pitch of Europe and 
America. 


Mme. Melba, generous to a _ fault 
where the musical interests of her native 
land are concerned, tried some time ago 
to bring about a change of this kind in 
Melbourne by making a gift of a set of 
instruments, but apparently without re- 
sult. Not long ago she called attention 


while in Sydney to the fact that “those 
instruments, for which I paid something 
like $3,000,” were rusting away in Mel- 
bourne. 

* * * 


| England more than in any other 
country do musicians occupy them- 
selves with the duties of citizenship. 
That admirable oratorio artist, Gervase 
Elwes, who once made a brief visit to 
this country to sing in a few perform- 
ances of Elgar’s works, has just been ap- 
pointed High Sheriff of Northampton- 
shire for the ensuing year. In the official 
list his name appears as Gervase Henry 
Elwes of Billing Hall, Great Billing, 
Northamptonshire, Esq. 
J. L. H. 














“A VENDOR OF TEARS” 


By CECIL FANNING 














NCE in a long while there is a, song 
written which upon first sight ap- 
pears so simple there seems to be appar- 
ently very little in it. It is usually a 
homely poem blended with a melody and 


accompaniment just as homely and sim- 
ple, but below the surface lies a vast 
depth of meaning, fraught with feeling 
strong enough to open the secret doors 
of hearts long closed, with hinges and 
latches grown rusty from disuse. Stephen 
Foster wrote such songs and later Jessie 
Gaynor wrote one, but the most recent 
is Dr. W. H. Gutzeit’s setting of George 
MacDonald’s celebrated poem, “Where 
Did You Come From?” published under 
the nom de plume of W. H. Bontemps. 
This song must be sung with two dis- 
tinct voices—the parent and the child— 
both spirit voices, with effect so naively 
sincere that singer and audience rise be- 
yond themselves to the line where intro- 
spection and retrospection mingle in 
communion. 


One young mother remarked ‘to her 
husband after hearing this song: “I 
feel that I must go right home to my 
baby; he seems less mine than I thought 
he was.” If this song is done success- 
fully it represents but a step to the 
proper rendition of Loewe’s great bal- 
lad, “Edward,” or Schubert’s “Der Tod 
und das Madchen.” 


I once read a little story from the 
French which told of a man whose soie 
talent was eloquence. He would linger 
about the cemetery until a funeral pro- 
cession visited the place whose make-up 
was so poor that it could not boast of a 
speaker to say a few last words over 
the grave. This task the eloquent 
stranger would perform for the consola- 
tion of those poor mourners who were 
unable to voice solacing thoughts, so the 
man gained the title of “Vendor of 
Tears.” And this I feel I am, a vendor 
of tears, when I sing W. H. Bontemps’s 
exquisitely simple song, “Where Did You 
Come From?” F 
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ROSE AND OTTILIE SUTRO 
(In Two-Piano Recitals) 





Entire Season 19]7-1918 


STEINWAY PIANOS 





For Dates and Terms Address 
DANIEL MAYER, TIMES BUILDING, N. Y. CITY 
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Lucy GateS 


“and best of all 
Miss Gates has the kind of-a personality that ‘gets 
across. and makes everything she does seem interest- 


ing.’ — 


Made three appearances with 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Sang with signal success at 


New York Evening Mail. 
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THE BAGBY MORNING MUSICALES 


Re-engaged by Albert Reiss for 
Opera Comique 


Spring Season - - - 


Season 1917-1918 


Exclusive Direction 0) 


Catharine A. 
35 West 39th St. 
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| ONE-ACTOFFENBACH = a= , 
| OPERETTA PRESENTED [fl a Fw ae 


Lucy Gates Heads Cast and Hum- . f 
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} iston Conducts the Sprightly a4 J 
. Score for Mac Dowell Club BS - 4 , 

4 Offenbach’s one-act operetta, “La , 


” 


Chanson de Fortunio,” was performed at 
the MacDowell Club, New York, on Tues- 
day evening of last week to the delight 
of a large gathering. The little work 
E was presented by a cast headed by Lucy 
Gates and Jacques Singer and an or- 
chestra of eighteen, conducted by Wil- 
liam H. Humiston, played the score. 
“Tia Chanson de Fortunio,” for which 


Crémieux and Halévy wrote the libretto, 
belongs to that class of parlor comedi- 
ettas with which the French help to 
make life delightful—mere airy trifles, 
but irresistible when done with the 
proper delicacy an‘ volatile spirit. 

Offenbach’s featherweight score has 
the familiar earmarks of the composer 
; of the “Tales of Hoffmann” and under 
Mr. Humiston’s baton it went in spright- 
ly, effervescent fashion last week. The 
little play was conscientiously enacted, 
with chief honors falling to Miss Gates 
and Mr. Singer who, not being amateurs, 
were able to bring to their parts an as- 
surance and a distinction not shared by 
the other performers. Miss Gates, in 
the réle of the young and coquettish 
wife of a jealous, middle-aged solicitor, 
looked lovely in her powder and patches 
(in the period of which the action is sup- 
posed to transpire) and played with all 
the levity and charm that made her work 
in Mozart’s “Impresario” so delightful. 
This American soprano is really an ac- 
tress of a subtlety and manner char- 
acteristically French. She sang her few 
numbers deliciously, too, and her French 
accent was genuine. 

Mr. Singer, a very spirited actor, 
played the suspicious husband splendid- 
ly. The other participants, who worked 
very earnestly, were Mmes. Beulah 
Beach, Edith Bennet, Esther Taylor- 
Douglas, Ocy Shoff, Grace Hornby and 
Messrs. Roger de Bruyn and Perry 
Averill. 

Before the comedy the orchestra, un- 
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der Mr. Humiston, played three Bach 
, dances and Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll.” HE 
4 Of this last Mr. Humiston gave a highly 
3 poetic performance, with admirably con- 
4 trived tempi. om FF. FP —Photos by W. H. Humiston 
3 Roderick White Pl ; ices Scenes from Offenbach’s Operetta, “La Chanson de Fortunio,” as Presented at the MacDowell Club. Above, Lucy Gates and 
4 Con . AP nae = ane Jacques Singer; below, the “Drinking Song”; standing on the table, Roger de Bruyn, the Tenor 





Roderick White was heard on April 
18 in a concert for the benefit of the Handel Sonata, Adagio from Spohr’s’ Collenet, “Air de Ballet,” Adamosky; was assisted by Maud Lutz, soprano, and 
Morningside Presbyterian Church. Second Concerto, the Tartini-Kreisler Slavonic Dance, Dvorak; “Habanera,’ Maurice Eisner, pianist, whose accom- 
Among his numbers were the E Major Variations, “Chanson Meditation” of Sarasate, “Mélodie,” Colberg. Mr. White paniments gave splendid support. 











“Louder and longer even was the clapping 


4 ,cinnatt Sympp ony at the close of Strauss’s ‘Sinfonia Domes- 


Ci 


tica’ and of the concert as well. The audi- 


Orchestra ence also was most numerous, of finer 


quality and more interested than these 











orchestral expeditions from the Middle 
DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor West usually assemble in Boston.”—Boston 
Founded 1893 . Evening Transcript. 
Dates for 1917-18 beginning January Ist 
KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TUNES 


Miss Wyman and Mr. Brockway 
have put the American music world under 
a debt of gratitude which it will be difficult 
to repay. The sympathetic accompani- 
ments with which Mr. Brockway has 
embellished the Lonesome Tunes, and the 
skill with which Miss Wyman sings them 
are above praise—New York Tribune. 


MAS. ape eA. 6 


E Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway \ 
repeating their ‘‘Lonesome Tunes” from 
& Kentucky at the Little Theatre last even- 
Bs ing, turned away more people than the 
house itself held, so great was the 
4 interest in their latest novelty — New York 
3 Times. 
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FLORENCE 
MACBETH 


As soloist at final con- 
cert of season with 


Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 


WINS 
OVATION 





The Minneapolis Morning Tribune, Saturday. 
March 31, 1917. 


Symphony Orchestra 
with 
Florence Macbeth 

The assisting soloist was Florence 
Macbeth, known in every part of 
the world of music as ‘The Minne- 
sota Nightingale."” Miss Macbeth 
was in perfect voice, which means 
that anything purer, sweeter, or 
more velvety smooth and gracefully 
flexible than her artistic vocalization 
has seldom been heard in the Audi- 
torium. 

Her programmed numbers were 
the Bell Song from Delibes’ ““Lakme”’ 
and the aria ““Thou Charming Bird” 
from David's ““The Pearl of Brazil.” 
She was enthusiastically encored 
and sang as extra numbers the aria, 
*“Saper Vorreste’’ from Verdi's ““The 
Masked Ball,” and the Strauss waltz, 
“Voices of Spring.” 


Minneapolis 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press, March 30, 1917 
Miss Macbeth Charming 


Miss Florence Macbeth, the soloist 
of the evening, was received with a 
truly moving and deserved enthu- 
siasm. It is a long time—far too 
long—since her beautifully pure, 
flexible, effortless soprano voice has 
been heard here. The “Bell Song” 
from Delibes’ “Lakme” and “Thou 
Charming Bird’’ by Felicien David 
were written to display the pure, 
round tones and always fascinating, 
wonder-compelling resources of. just 
such voices as hers, and Miss Mac- 
beth sang them with something very 
near perfection.—C. M. Flandrau. 


The Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The soloist was Florence Macbeth, 
the beloved Minnesota diva of color- 
atura song. It was pleasantly real- 
ized how the art and voice of the 
songstress are steadily unfolding. 
She sang two well known French 
arias, the Indian bell song from 

Lakme” and David's “‘Charmant 
Oiseau,” her charming flageolets 
and roulades in the latter being 
artistically echoed in the flute 
obbligato of Leonardo de Lorenzo. 
Enthusiastically received, there was 


another brilliant extra after each 
number. 


Exclusive Direction: 
DANIEL MAYER 
Times Building, New York 








McCORMACK STIRS 
THRONG IN BUFFALO 


Arthur Middleton Triumphs with 
Orpheus—Brilliant Chromatic 
Season Ends 


BuFFALo, April 22.—Under the local 
management of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith, 
John McCormack gave a concert in Elm- 
wood Music Hall, April 17, before an 
immense audience. Mr. McCormack be- 
gan his program by singing in stirring 
fashion “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which called forth a burst of patriotic 
applause. He was in admirable voice 
and throughout his program, which was 
eclectic in character, he sang with con- 
summate art and tone. He was also 
amiable and generous in the matter of 
encores. Donald McBeath, violinist, 
played with suave tone, giving several 
encores. Edwin Schneider, at the piano, 
gave both artists valuable support. 

The last Orpheus Club concert of the 


season was given the evening of the 16th 
before a large and appreciative audience. 
Director John Lund presented an :un- 
usually attractive program, which was 
sung admirably by the men. Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, was the assisting 
artist, his second appearance with the 
Orpheus Society. -Mr. Middleton has 
made great strides both as artist and 
singer since he was last heard here. He 
sang with perfect ease, perfect enuncia- 
tion and mellow tone. e was heartily 
applauded and compelled to grant sev- 
eral encore numbers. William J. Gomph 
played the accompaniments for the solo- 
ist with fine balance, giving him excel- 
lent support. 

The last Chromatic Club afternoon 
concert for this season was given in the 
Twentieth Century Hall by local artists 
on April 26. A program of rare merit 
was presented by Mme. Oencken, admir- 
able in her playing of her allotted piano 
numbers; in the Bach-Busoni Concerto 
in D Minor Mme. Oencken had the as- 
sistance of the string orchestra of the 
club, directed by Arthur Warrenstein. 
Mme. Baret in a violin group, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hubert Chester, was 
much appreciated, while Mrs. Rebecca 
Cutter-Howe in a group of French songs, 
displayed a thorough grasp of her sub- 
ject matter, singing with finesse of 
style and beauty of tone. She was ex- 
cellently accompanied by Ethyol Mc- 
Mullen: 

The extension work of the Chromatic 
Club has developed considerably this sea- 
son and much has been done to improve 
the taste of the younger generation and 
to imbue understanding of the classics. 
Programs have been given throughout 
the winter in different school audito- 
riums of music of a high order, the per- 
formers having been among some of the 
most prominent musicians in the city. 
The Community Chorus established un- 
der the auspices of the club has, under 
the inspiring direction of Harry Barn- 
hart, grown to a membership of 1400. 
The writer attended the rehearsal of the 
evening of the 14th, and was so stirred 
that she has joined it, as have many mu- 
sicians of standing. Eight nationalities 
number in the enrollment of the chorus 
and the singing is really ste ls - 








New Songs Heard at Recital of Nikola 
Zan in New York 


An invitation recital was given at the 
home of Mrs. Preston Kenyon, New 
York, by Nikola Zan of the Prague Op- 
era, assisted by Mrs. Florence Wessell. 
An unusual program was given, includ- 
ing Southern Slav songs by Ruzio, un- 
known to this country, and songs by Flor- 
idio, Zandonai and others. Mr. Zan pos- 
sesses a baritone voice of great beauty 
and wide range. His interpretative skill 
and excellent diction gave great pleasure 
to this audience. He was artistically ac- 
companied by Mrs. Wessell. 





Washington Finds Novelty in Bauer- 
Gabrilowitsch Two-Piano Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—The 
artistic novelty of the music season was 
offered by T. Arthur Smith yesterday, 
when he presented Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch in a two-piano re- 
cital, which gave to music-lovers a per- 
formance of such breadth of power, such 


. beauty of tone, such clear technique and 


sympathetic interpretation as only two 
eminent masters of the piano could cre- 
ate. That the audience was impressed 
with the exceptional performance was 
fully attested. W. H. 














THUEL BURNHAM’S 
TOUR 





There is no praise so sincere as that spontaneously 
given by those who have ‘‘paid the price’’! 


Extracts from a few of the unsolicited letters sent to Thuel Burnham’s 
manager regarding some of his February appearances. 


FrepericK, Mp., Feb. 8, 1917. 
Rear Mr. Culbertson: 

The enclosed clipping will tell you 
what we think of Burnham. He is a 
master pianist in every respect; our 
audiénce was charmed and thrilled 
with his masterful playing. His re- 
cital was the climax of this year’s 
artists’ series and we feel we re- 
ceived full value for the fee we paid. 
Hoping we may have him again, and 
thanking you for sending him to 
us, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Henry Warp PEARSON, 

Director of Music, Hoods College. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 9, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Culbertson: 

You will be glad to know that Mr. 
Burnham’s recital here Wednesday 
evening was a triumph artistically 
and of great value to the city in a 
musical way. I really feel that Mr. 
Burnham enjoyed playing his concert 
here, as he was liberally applauded, 
and attention was 100 per cent. I 
thank you for sending him here. 

Yours very truly, 
G. A. Butst, 
Manager Greenville Lyceum 
Association. 


FREMONT, OHIO. 
My Dear Mr. Culbertson: 

I want to tell you that Mr. Thuel 
Burnham furnished us with a won- 
derful program, and exhibited the 
artist in rendering it. He was very 
enthusiastically received and today 
the greatest things are being said of 
him by Fremonters. Everyone was 
delighted. Mr. Burnham captivated 


everyone. Thanking you for the 
many kind attentions regarding this 
artist, I am, 
Sincerely, 
(Miss) Harriett BILLAu, 
Pres. Matinee Musical Club. 
(A club with 750 members. ) 


PapucaH, Ky., Feb. 1, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Culbertson: 

Am taking my very first oppor- 
tunity to tell you what a wonderful 
success the piano recital was. Truly 
Mr. Burnham is an artist in every re- 
spect. His exquisite playing quite 
captivated his audience and the en- 
thusiastic applause proved how much 
his music was appreciated. The 
clarity of his perfect technique and 
the resonant, full tones are still ring- 
ing in my ears. A large audience 
greeted him and everyone considered 
his great ease and poise and repose- 
ful manner at the. piano fascinating. 
Surely he has a delightful personality 
and we hope to have Mr. Burnham 
again. Sincerely, 

MayMeE DryFuss GRUNEBAUM, 

Pres. Matinee Musicale Club. 


RUSSELLVILLE, Ky., Feb. 18, 1917. 

Mr. Harry Culbertson: 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Burnham delighted his audi- 
ence here Friday evening, completely 
winning both the general public and 
the musicians. His playing was 


» superb, and fully sustained his repu- 
' tation as a great artist. 


Many re- 
quests for a return date have been 
made. Yours very truly, 
Roy R. ReEpass, 
Dean Piano Department, 
Logan College. 


Steinway Piano Used 


Fourth consecutive season in America 
now booking. __ . 


All communications should a sent to 


His Manager, HARRY CULBERTSON, 5474 University Avenue, Chicago 
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Brilliant Concerts End{JSeattlef{Philharmonic Season 























——_—— 


EATTLE, Wash., April 11.—A fit- 
ting ending to the series of symphony 
concerts given by the Seattle Philhar- 
monic Orchestra during its sixth season 


came in the two programs presented on 
April 5 and 7, with Theo. Karle as 
soloist. Only three years ago, the young 
tenor made his first public appearance, 
outside of his church position, as Faust 
in Gounod’s grand opera, which -was 








produced by the Seattle Standard Grand 
Opera Company. At that time Karle 
had never heard or seen a grand opera 
performance. The marked improvement 
now evident in his work is wonderful. 
The audience filled the Metropolitan 
Theater from footlights to gallery top, 
and standing room was at a premium 
Thursday night, to do honor to Mr. 
Karle, Conductor Spargur and his musi- 
cians. The ovation accorded Mr. Karle 
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Organs 


“AMERICAN ARTS anv LETTERS”’ 


‘TAM O’ SHANTER 


A SYMPHONIC BALLADE 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


Orchestral Parts are in preparation and will be available in tume for 
the Season 1917-1918 


Tue ORGAN IN FRANCE 


WALLACE GOODRICH 


A Study of its Mechanical Construction, 
Tonal Characteristics and Literature, with 
Suggestions for the Registration of French 
Organ Music upon American Instruments. 


Specifications of Prominent French 


Many Full-Page Illustrations 
Concise Appendix, with Terms and Desig- 
nations relating to the Organ 

Subscription Price 


$2.25 postpaid 





for Orchestra 


By 


Orchestral Score 


$10.— 











26 and 28 WEST STREET 





THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Members of the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra and Their Conductor, John Spargur 


as he appeared to sing his first number, 
the aria from “La Bohéme,” was truly 
gratifying. The fine phrasing, technical 
excellence and unusual beauty and sym- 
pathetic quality of his voice were ex- 
hibited also in his singing of the aria 
from “I Pagliacci.” After repeated ap- 
plause a part of the aria was repeated. 

The great advance and improvement 
made by the orchestra during the season 
was noticeable at these closing concerts. 
The Overture, “Le Roi d’Ys,” was given 
a fine reading, with good contrasts in 
shading and phrasing, and the closing 
number, “Rhapsodie Espafia,” was 
sparkling in its performance. However, 








= 
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it was in the Dvorak Symphony, “From 
the New World,” that the real worth of 
the Philharmonic was shown. The 
warmth of color, perfect ensemble of 
strings, woodwind and brass, and intelli- 
gent nuances made this one of the best 
things the orchestra has ever done. 

The Thursday evening program was 
repeated at the Saturday yoncert with 
two changes—the Overture was Tschai- 
kowski’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and Mr. 
Karle sang the aria, “Celeste Aida,” 
from Verdi’s “Aida,” and several songs, 
including “A Dream Valentine,” a 
charming new song by Mr. Spargur. 

A. M. G. 











RALPH LAWTON REVEALS 
HIS ARTISTIC SINCERITY 


Western Pianist Makes His Initial New 
York Appearance and Shows Seri- 
ousness of Purpose 





Ralph Lawton, a Western pianist, 
made his first New York appearance on 
Tuesday afternoon of last week in a re- 
cital at AZolian Hall. His program con- 
tained Busoni’s transcription of Bach’s 
D Minor Organ Toccata and Fugue, 
Brahms’s Intermezzo, Op. 116, No. 6; 
d’Albert’s Gavotte, the B Minor Sonata 
of Liszt and the one in the same key by 
Chopin and pieces by Debussy, Alkan, 
Bortkiewicz and Scriabine. 

There is no empty show, no superfi- 
ciality nor shallow artifice about Mr. 
Lawton’s work and the manifest sincer- 
ity of his attitude and seriousness of his 
aim cannot fail to impress even those 
who feel the unevenness of his attain- 
ments. His best qualities he displayed 
last week in the opening Bach numbers, 
which he performed with breadth and 
imposing sonority, with a good balance 
and clarity of exposition; also in the 
splendid Intermezzo of Brahms, given 
with a sense of its nobility and in d’Al- 
bert’s charming Gavotte, once such a 
favorite, but so seldom heard to-day. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Lawton seems de- 
ficient in the subtler aspects of musical 
feeling and does not distinguish between 
power and rudeness. His tone was very 
hard and metallic last week and Liszt’s 
sonata suffered materially in consequence 
of this, as well as from his failure to 
grasp its poetic significance and his fre- 
quently erratic phrasing. Technically 
he is daring, but not omar gees. 





American Singers’ Opera Comique in 
English Begins May 7 


The two weeks’ season of opera co- 
mique in English, to be given by the 
Society of American Singers, will begin 
on Monday, May 7, with a performance 
of “The Maid Mistress,” by Pergolesi, 
and “The Night Bell,” by Donizetti. 
These operas will be repeated on Tues- 
day evening, at the Wednesday matinée 
and evening performances and on Sat- 
urday afternoon. The Thursday, Fri- 


day and Saturday evening performances 
will be devoted to Gounod’s “The Mock 
Doctor.” The répertoire for the second 
week of the society’s season will include 
the first week’s offering as well as sev- 
eral performances of Mozart’s operas, 
“Bastien and Bastienne” and “The Im- 
presario,” the success of which last au- 
tumn at a single matinée resulted in 
four additional performances. 


MURPHY AND WERRENRATH 
UNITE IN PITTSBURGH 


Joint Recital of Noted Tenor and Bari- 
tone Earns Approval of Art 
Society Audience 


PITTSBURGH, April 16.—Lambert Mur- 
phy and Reinald Werrenrath appeared 
in a joint recital Friday night at Car- 
negie Music Hall, under the auspices of 


the Art Society. This was the final con- 
cert of the forty-fourth season. 

A warm reception was given Mr. 
Murphy, and particularly when he sang 
Irish melodies, though they were too 
few. His arias were “Ah! Fuyez” from 
“Manon” and “Celeste Aida,” in which 
he excelled. His voice is sympathetic, 
flexible and unusually sweet in quality. 

Mr. Werrenrath displayed wonderful 
breath control and a remarkably beauti- 
ful voice. “Hear Me, Ye Waves,” from 
Handel’s “Julius Cesar,” was given with 
great dramatic effect, winning him an 
ovation. As an opening offering, Messrs. 
Murphy and Werrenrath sang Verdi’s 
duet, “Solenne in Quest’ Ora.” The ac- 
companist, Harry Spier, was more than 
satisfactory. 











Two 


Metropolitan Opera Ushers 


Hasten to Service for War 


The recruiting spirit has caught hold 
of the organization of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Two ushers, Frank Evers 
of the grand tier and John F. Daly of 
the family circle, both in the graduating 
class at Fordham, passed their examina- 
tions and took the oath on April 19 as 
junior lieutenants in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy. Both young men expect 
to report at Washington shortly for 
service. 
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GALLI-CURCI TRIUMPHS 
IN KANSAS CITY RECITAL 





Closes Fritschy Series Before Capacity 
Audience—Artists for City’s May 
Music Festival Announced 


Kansas City, Mo., April 18.—The 
closing concert ‘of the Fritschy series 
for this season was given at the Shu- 
bert Theater on Tuesday afternoon rep- 
resenting the climax of a highly success- 
ful season. Mme. Galli-Curci was the 
artist and the audience considered itself 
fortunate in having this early oppor- 
tunity of hearing this much spoken of 
singer. 

Although a movement was made to 
stage the concert in the large Convention 
Hail, the management decided that in 
the interests of its subscribers the con- 
cert had best be held in the Shubert 
Theater. The result was that many 
were disappointed in not being able to 
procure places. The seating capacity 
of the stage was taxed to the limit; the 
house proper was packed and standing 
room was at a premium. 

Kansas City was not disappointed. 
The clear, lustrous voice, the ease and 
charm of the singer and the delightfully 
arranged program made this concert 
memorable. Press and public were one in 
praising this fine coloratura singer. 

Kansas City will have a spring festival 
of music on the evenings of May 2, 3 
and 4. Rehearsals are in progress. It 
has been several years since a May fes- 
tival has been given here. The following 
artists and organizations will partici- 
pate: 

Marie Barrientos, soprano; Oscar Seagle, 
baritone; Louis Persinger, violinist ; Kansas 
City Sy mphony Orchestra and Chorus (May 


2). Alice Nielsen, soprano; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Karl Kirksmith, cellist ; Kansas City 


Sy mphony and Chorus (May 3). Handel’s 
“Messiah,” with Florence “Macbeth, so- 
prano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Bechtel 


Alcock, tenor; Arthur Midleton, baritone; 
Kansas City Symphony and Chorus (May 4). 
Carl Busch directs the orchestra; Earl 
Rosenberg the chorus. 

S. E. B. 





Scholder Sisters in New York Recital 


A large audience greeted the Scholder 
sisters in their recital on April 18 at the 
home of Mrs. Richard Conried in New 
York. Harriet Scholder played with her 


accustomed brilliancy the Brahms Rhap- 
sodie, Op. 79, No. 2; the Chopin F Minor 
Concerto and other numbers. Helen 
Scholder assisted her sister ably, play- 
ing in her usual charming manner the 
“Variations Symphoniques” and other 
exacting works. 





CONCERT AND LECTURE GIVEN 





Elizabeth Gutman, Ornstein and Ukrai- 
nian Chorus Aid Tolstoy 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano; Leo Orn- 
stein, pianist, and a chorus of the 
Ukrainian National Theater of New 
York were heard in a musical program 
that preceded a lecture on “The Russian 
Revolution” by Count Ilya Tolstoy at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 20. 

Miss Gutman, who is well known as a 
singer of Russian and Jewish folk-songs, 
sang Moussorgsky’s “Tell Me, Little 
Star,” Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade,” “The 
Child” by Paschaloff and a group of 
folk-songs of Little Russia. All these 
she sang .charmingly and was very cor- 
dially received. K'rancis Moore was at 
the piano. 

Mr. Ornstein played a group of num- 
bers by Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Chopin and Liszt in his usual artistic and 
individual manner. 

The Ukrainian Chorus, conducted by 
M. Korykora, sang little known works 
by composers whose names are very diffi- 
cult to pronounce. The chorus is a well 
trained body, capable of achieving excel- 
lent - effects. 

Robert Adamson, Fire Commissioner of 
New York City, introduced Count Tol- 
stoy, who held the attention of a large 
audience with his interesting and con- 
vincing remarks. 





Session at the 
Studios 


Sergei Klibansky, the well-known New 
York vo¢al instructor, will again supple- 
ment his regular season by holding a 
special summer session, beginning after 
the first of June. These courses are 
largely attended by professional singers 
and vocal teachers from all over the 
country. Some of the most successful 
teachers in American schools and col- 
leges. owe the major portion of their 
training to Mr. Klibansky. 


Summer Klibansky 

































Brooklyn Life says: 











mentator can shout as enthusiasticall 
merest tyro of an auditor. Such 
came Sunday afternoon when 





The Only Vital Interpreter of the 
Negro Spiritual 


There are times when criticism passes over into 
enthusiastic appreciation, when the jaded com- 


y as the 
a time 
OSCAR 


Hear SEAGLE gave his first Brooklyn recital. 
The most important part of the program 

the was the group of Negro Spirituals. 
The popularity that the spirituals de- 
Great serve can never be until a singer is 
° found who not only possesses keen 
American musical intelligence, but also a 





















Folk-songs 
sung by 
the artist 
qualified to 
give them fit- 
ting expression. 


the people who produced 


preter. 


hoped some artist 
for the work mig 





These songs were haunt- 
ingly sweet and got the 
singer into heart - to - heart 
touch with the vast audience. 
We were amazed at his wonder- 
full rendition of the classics, the 
volume and magnificence of his 
voice, but ah! when he sang the 
spirituals, then we knew what was 
in his heart.—Springfield (Ohio) Sun. 
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deep knowledge of, and interest in, 


them. 


In OSCAR SEAGLE these songs 
have found their true inter- 


For a long time the writer has 


equipped 
ht make 


known universally these 
songs. Others have sung 
arrangements of them, 
but always there has 
been lacking what 


nished— 


the thorough appre- 
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convey, 


the deep, under- 
lying spirit of 
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Her tones 


“She sang 
Her voice 


Her range 


Personal Representative: Mabel Hammond 
400 Riverside Drive, New York 


as only artists can 






is full and rich 


is wide 






gloriously smooth.”’ 
—Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 11, 1916 
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JERSEY CiTY HONORS 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF 


Miss Tiffany and Schlegel Sing— 
Hadley Work, Composed for 
Choral Director, Well Sung 


To commemorate the fifteenth year of 
study under one conductor, Arthur D. 
Woodruff, the Jersey City Woman’s 
Choral Society gave a special concert 
on April 13. Marie Tiffany and Carl 
Schlegel of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company were the assisting artists. 

The chorus sang splendidly and gave 


among other numbers Henry Hadley’s 
cantata, “A Legend of Granada,” com- 
posed for Mr. Woodruff, the words of 
which were written by Mrs. Ethel Watts 
Mumford. Miss ‘Tiffany and Mr. 
Schlegel assisted in this work, accom- 
panied by the New York Festival Or- 
chestra. Mr. Schlege! sang _ Lester’s 
“Out of the East” Cycle and a group of 
songs and Miss Tiffany offered two 
groups. Both singers were greatly liked. 
The chorus was accompanied by Mrs. 
Carolyn De Peyster Burger. The pro- 
gram closed with the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the chorus leading and the au- 
dience joining. Admission was by invi- 
tation. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra of Jer- 
sey City offered a fine program last week 
at Grand View Hall, in connection with 
the spring entertainment of the Doric 
Fellowcraft Club of West Hoboken. The 
orchestra played the Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” the second movement of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, the “‘Cop- 
pelia” ballet music and the “Marriage 
of Figaro” Overture, under E. H. Vi- 
Solos by William 
Schoenmann, tenor; Andrew Geier, Edna 
Presion, Miss Walters and Hazel Jant- 
zen, violinist, completed the program. 

Mme. Johanna Brock Oetteling was 
the soloist at the closing program of the 
Sunday Community Concerts, given by 
the School Extension Committee. Other 
singers heard recently were Edna Diech, 
contralto soloist of the Bethany E. L. 
Church in Brooklyn, and Joseph A. Mc- 
Kinley of the First Congregational 
Church of Jersey City. | AP me 








A discharge from bankruptcy was 
granted Oscar Hammerstein, the operatic 
and theatrical manager, on April 20. A 
protest filed by Odette le Fontenoy Cou- 
dert, a theatrical promoter and manager, 
was dismissed. Mr. Hammerstein was 
thrown into bankruptcy on Jan. 4 and he 
scheduled his liabilities at $281,249. 
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Proves That Good Grand Opera at Theater | 
Prices Is Profitable in United States 














Fortune’ Gallo, with’ His San Carlo 
Opera Co., Completes a Highly 
Successful Tour of the Country, 
Winning Enthusiastic Recogni- 
tion Everywhere— Study of 
Local Conditions One Secret of 
His Success 


> alae by grand opera companies are, 
as a rule, certain to lead to finan- 
cial loss. In fact, few men have suc- 
ceeded in making money as grand opera 
impresarios when they have depended 
upon constant traveling through the 
country to gain their patronage. 

A striking exception to this rule is 
the case of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company and its young proprietor and 
manager, Fortune Gallo, who has just 
returned from thirty weeks of continu- 
ous touring, during which his organiza- 
tion of nearly a hundred persons was 
rewarded with enthusiastic recognition 
everywhere. 

The underlying causes of Gallo’s suc- 
cess are twofold: a careful and intel- 
ligent study of the local conditions of 
the cities in which his company appears 
and an organization thoroughly pre- 
pared to give satisfactory performances. 

“It is not enough,” said Mr. Gallo to 
a MusIcAL AMERICA man the other day, 
“to hang out your shingle announcing 
certain performances of grand opera and 
then to expect the public to rush in. 


First of all you must have an established 
reputation of being able to fulfill all the 
promises you make. Then you must have 
careful and painstaking preparation for 
several weeks in advance and then your 
company must be able to give perform- 
ances that will impress the audiences as 
being worthy of their support. 

“With regard to the question of loca) 
conditions, I have made it a practice to 
co-operate, wherever possible, with some 
organization. Charles R. Baker, who 
has been associated with me for a num- 
ber of years, travels constantly, study- 
ing and investigating the possibilities of 
such arrangements. This plan invari- 
ably means that the local organization, 
be it a chamber of commerce, a rotary 
club or a musical society, is enabled to 
profit through our performances. 

“There has been a material increase 
in the number of local musical man- 
agers who have taken up grand opera as 
an attraction in their courses. Long 
ago I realized that opera depends largely 
upon the patronage of persons who be- 
long to the musical rather than the the- 
atrical public. 

“Another factor to which I attribute 
much of my success has been the whole- 
hearted support given my organization 
by the daily press. Music critics every- 
where have encouraged us by their un- 
stinted recognition of the work we are 
doing. We have had columns and col- 
umns of helpful publicity and after our 
performances the verdicts have been uni- 
formly kindly and approving.” 

The San Carlo Opera Company has 
avoided the “star system” and has con- 
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Fortune Gallo, One of the Few Men Who Have Made Money as Operatic Impre- 
sarios in the United States 


centrated more upon the general excel- 
lence of its performances. The scenic 
effects, chorus, orchestra and thoroughly 
routined principals have combined to 
provide productions of the standard op- 
eras that have been accorded the high- 
est kind of praise. Then, it must be re- 
membered that prices range from $2 
down per seat, and in this way a vast 


public which appreciates grand opera, 
but which cannot afford the higher prices 
charged by other companies, is reached 
by the San Carlo troupe. 

Mr. Gallo is now engaged in his plans 
for 1917-18, which will afford a number 
of improvements in the mechanical and 
technical equipment of the company, 
made possible by this year’s success. 





PROVIDENCE APPLAUDS 
NEW OPERATIC ENSEMBLE 


Local Artists Assist. at First Concert— 
Verdandi Chorus in Benefit— 
Chaminade Ends Season 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 20.—The 
Strand Operatic Company, a new local 
organization, made its début at the last 
Strand Sunday concerts. It was a de- 
cided success. The company is directed 
by Arthur James, and Charles H. Wil- 
liams of the Strand Theater is manager. 
The membership, which includes some of 
the best known Providence singers, is 
as follows: Olive Emory Russell, Mrs. 
Ada Holding Miller, sopranos; Mrs. 
Evelyn Cook Slocum, Irma Phillips, con- 
traltos; Walter Hearn, Bernard Mullen, 
tenors; Lewis A. Denison, C. Wilson 
Stanwood, basses. 

At the Sunday concerts, in addition 
to the several excellent concerted num- 
bers, Olive Russell scored a success in 
a song group. Assisting artists were 
Ignace Noivici, violinist; Signor Dinucci, 
tenor; Edward Denish, cornet; Raymond 
Roberts, trombone; Aurele Forest and 
Leroy Armstrong, pianist and organist. 

Gene Ware’s last organ recital of his 
series at Brown University, given on the 
same day, drew a large audience and 
was an artistic success. Mr. Ware was 
assisted by Berrick Schloss, tenor. 

Still another concert on the 15th was 
the benefit for the Providence House- 
wives’ League in Fay’s Theater. An en- 
joyable program was presented by the 
Verdandi Male Chorus; Mary Brooks, 








Do you intend Studying 
Singing this Summer? If 
so, you will be interested 
in the Special Summer 
Course which Mr. SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY conducts at his 
New York Studios, 212 West 
59th St., beginning June ist. 





violinist; Mrs. Amy Eastwood Fuller 
and May Atwood, pianists; Mrs. Harriet 
Johnson Jones, contralto, and George 
Pickering, accompanist. 

The Chaminade Club observed Presi- 
dent’s day at the last musicale of the 
season, April 19. Mme. Avis Bliven- 
Charbonnel, the president, pianist; Marie 
Nichols of Boston, violinist; Irma Phil- 
lips, contralto, and Leonard Smith, ’cell- 
ist, gave a delightful program. Before 
the musicale Mme. Charbonnel intro- 
duced Mrs. James E. McConnell, presi- 
dent-elect for the coming year. A. P. 





St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids 
Scores in Initial Concert 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., April 18.—The 
newly organized ladies’ chorus of the St. 
Cecilia Society, under the direction of 
Harold Tower, made its initial appear- 
ance last evening at the St. Cecilia Club 
house. Mrs. Kathleen Hart Bibb of 
Minneapolis was the assisting soloist. 
Under Mr. Tower’s inspiring leadership, 
the chorus sang with abounding spirit 
and won hearty applause. Mrs. Bibb’s 
beautiful voice earned her an ovation. 
Mrs. Joseph Putman’s accompaniments 


were excellent. E. H 
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WE REPORT PROGRESS j 


With this issue the executive offices and editorial 
rooms of MusICAL AMERICA have been removed to 501 
Fifth Avenue, to the fine building of the Astor Trust 
Company, which has just been erected, at a cost of 
between three and four millions, on the northeast 
corner of Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. The 


-new home of MusicaAL AMERICA will occupy the entire 


seventeenth floor. 
The rapid growth and success of the paper, es- 


pecially during the last few years, are mainly to be 
attributed to the fact that it held steadfast to certain 
principles, which, up to its appearance in the field, had 
been ignored by such sheets as claimed to be “musical 
newspapers.” 

When we say that MusIcCAL AMERICA has the largest, 
most influential and widely distributed circulation of 
any paper of its class, we are simply stating a fact 
known to every musical manager, artist, musician in 
the musical field who is unbiased and has the oppor- 
tunity of becoming personally acquainted with the 
facts. The great increase in the advertising patronage 
of the paper, which speaks for itself, is due to a recog- 
nition of this fact. Advertisers in MUSICAL AMERICA 
have found, by experience, that they get better and 
greater results than they can obtain from announce- 
ments in any other musical weekly paper. 

It may be well at this time for the editors and pub- 
lishers, while expressing their sincere appreciation of 
the support that they have received, to state the princi- 
ples on which the paper has won its success, and on 
which it will continue to be conducted in the future. 

In the first place, MusICAL AMERICA was designed, 
from the start, to be a paper of news, of information as 
to the activities of those engaged in the musical field. 
It was not intended, primarily, to be a commercial 
sheet, where everything is for sale, from cover to cover, 
whether it be so-called news, opinions, articles, edi- 
torials, pictures. On the contrary, MUSICAL AMERICA 
has, all along, maintained a sharp division between the 
business and the news and editorial departments. It 
never has had but two sources of income: the first, from 
the subscriptions and sales of copies; the other, from 
direct advertising. It does not sell its pictures, its 
news, its articles. It is concerned in no “deals.” It 
has no secret understanding with managers, pianoforte 
houses, teachers. In fact, it has again and again not 
only antagonized, but even lost valuable patronage, 
through its adherence to that independence which is the 
very life of any self-respecting periodical and which, 
furthermore, is the only basic principle upon which a 
paper must rest before it can be of service, whether to 
reader or advertiser. 

MusIcAL AMERICA has been enabled to gather about 
it a staff distinguished for ability, integrity and re- 
liability. It does not pretend to be immaculate, nor 
that it is free from those errors which are common to 
all human efforts, but it does claim that it has always 
been sincere and honest in its endeavor to do justice to 
all, and that its business methods have been clean and 
above reproach. It has, again and again, refused ques- 
tionable advertising, and has gone so far, also, to close 
the accounts of advertisers whose demands were not in 
consonance with the paper’s character and indepen- 
dence, not to speak of their being in direct conflict with 
the postal laws. 

All publications to-day, with scarce an exception, 
are issued to readers and subscribers at a fraction of 
the actual cost of production. . The daily paper which 
sells for one cent, receiving only perhaps half a cent 
from the newsdealer, goes to the reader at a fraction 
of the cost of the white paper on which it is printed. 
It has to look, therefore, to revenue from advertisers to 
pay the difference between the actual cost of production 
and what it receives for the copies, and also to provide 
a profit. The same situation faces the weekly paper. 
The-problem, therefore, is to secure advertising, in an 
honorable manner, and also how to give the advertiser 
such publicity, through a large and valuable circulation, 
as will bring results commensurate with the expendi- 
ture. This problem can only be met, first through the 
efforts of the editorial and-news departments to create 
a paper which will attract a large number of readers 
and which will also win their confidence. When such a 
clientele has been established, it then devolves upon the 
advertising department to get such business as the cir- 
culation and its character warrant. 

Herein MusicaAL AMERICA has won a distinct success. 
From the start, it had to labor under the odium which 
had been created through the banality and dishonest 
methods of some of its contemporaries, and which are 
of such common knowledge that it is unnecessary to do 
more than refer to them. Indeed, it had come to be 
almost an accepted belief that it was impossible to ex- 
pect a musical newspaper to be honest. This belief had 
been partly created, let us not forget, by the unfor- 


tunate attitude of many members of the profession who _ 


erroneously believe that a paper could for cash be of 
service to them which would not only be willing to print 
anything and everything that they wished, but 
had so little self-respect and character that it would 
stoop to the most disreputable methods to secure pat- 
ronage, unless such was willingly forthcoming. 
MUSICAL AMERICA has, all along, taken the position 
that advertising in its columns did not carry with it 
the right to make all kinds of demands either on 
the news or editorial departments, which is simply the 
principle on which all reputable publications are run. 
And it has furthermore contended, and will continue to 


contend, and with justice, that no commensurate re- 
sults can come to an advertiser whose announcements 
appear in a paper whose news and editorial columns 
are for sale and whose methods are disreputable. 

Common sense should tell any intelligent person that 
people do not subscribe, or read, or put confidence in 
a paper whose contents are mainly made up of “paid 
puffs” of glowing eulogiums of the activities of mu- 
sical mediocrities. Nor can there be any respect for a 
paper which persistently omits reference to non-adver- 
tisers even of the highest distinction, just as it does not 
hesitate at times to excoriate those who refuse to ad- 
vertise, even when they hold high rank in the musical 
world and their work merits sincere commendation. 

To those advertisers who have from time to time 
complained that they could secure “anything they 
wanted” in other musical papers when they advertised, 
which they cannot secure in MusIcAL AMERICA, let us 
say that it has been not only our ambition, but our 
pride to tell them that they get adequate return for 
their advertising in the publicity they have secured in 
the advertising columns, and that the reason that they 
get this return is simply because the paper is con- 
ducted primarily in the interest of the subscriber and 
reader. Then, having secured a large number of readers 
and subscribers greater than that of the circulation 
of all other papers of its class combined, MUSICAL 
AMERICA offers a valuable medium to the advertiser 
on the terms which must be adhered to by every inde- 
pendent paper which desires to give those who spend 
money with it a square deal. It is the weak sheet 
which is compelled to send out its edition to deadheads 
and non-subscribers, give away copies to newsdealers 
to induce them to display it on their stands, print any 
blessed thing which the advertisers request. A strong 
sheet, however, need neither prostitute its columns nor 
its character to methods which are not only unbusiness- 
like, but reprehensible. 

It may all be summed up in this: That the time 
has come when the musical profession and music-lovers 
have shown their willingness to support a clean and 
honest musical newspaper, conducted in their interest 
with ability by a competent staff, and that the day has 
gone by when the commercialist and the blackmailer 
can secure revenue from the timid or from those who 
are ambitious of fame, to which neither their compe- 
tence nor their performance entitle them. If, therefore, 
MUSICAL AMERICA is able, even in these strenuous 
times, to move into the largest and handsomest publi- 
cation offices of any paper of its class, it is because it 
has endeavored all along, and often under grave dis- 
advantages and against serious obstacles, to maintain 
the dignity and character of the profession of which 


it is a member. 


TIME TO QUIT 


It is time to stop discussing the eventual status of 
German opera at the Metropolitan, whether in antag- 
onism or defense. For the past two months or more 
various local dailies have maintained in their news and 
letter columns a kind of subtle propaganda against the 
Wagnerian wing of the répertoire, expressed in more 
or less justifiable deprecation of the anti-Americanism 
of certain singers, in exaggerated commendation of the 
broad-mindedness and tolerance of management and 
public, in lament over the deficiencies of interpretation 
and mounting, and in sly insinuations with regard to 
what are considered the Germanophile leanings of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza in musical matters. We are told of great 
numbers of spectators quitting the opera house after 
the second act of “Tristan,” presumably as a sign of 
outraged patriotism; of the sorely ruffled feelings of 
subscribers and box-holders constrained to listen to 
song in an “enemy tongue”; of the inhospitable con- 
tingencies which have forced Wagner into the groove of 
routine and mediocrity; of the advisability of re- 
studying, recasting and remounting the music dramas 
—until which time they might be relegated to silence. 

These compliments, protests, hypotheses and expos- 
tulations are, at the bottom, a potential source of mis- 
chief. It is no more necessary to eulogize Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza ostentatiously for performing Wagner and 
Mozart than to go out of the way to praise Mr. Dam- 
rosch for playing Beethoven or to commend Olive Frem- 
stad for singing Schubert and Brahms. Such things 
ought to be taken for granted. Debate of any nature 
whatsoever has the effect of planting in many minds of 
uncertain balance seeds of prejudice that can germinate 
hatefully in the process of time. We do not wish to 
be rebuked for artistic intolerance. We do not need. 
on the other hand, to be explicitly petted for our shining 
virtues in the opposite direction, in the subtle hope that 
we may adjudge ourselves a bit too good. 

One fact stands out in this affair. With an excep- 
tion or two none of the agitators, pro or con, has been 
a person of musical culture. 
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Photo Bain News Service 


May Peterson in Her Home 


Beginning with the next opera season, 
May Peterson will probably be shown in 
the papers “en costume,” as she will sing 
leading réles at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Hence the above picture, made 
recently, just as the soprano was leav- 
ing her New York residence one after- 
noon, comes at a fitting time, showing the 
gifted singer “in propria persona.” 


Sousa—Not only is John Philip Sousa 
an expert at wielding the baton, but he is 
also a crack rifle shot. One hundred and 
twenty-five clay birds out of a possible 
150 fell victims to his markmanship at the 
Riverside traps of Back Bay, near Bos- 
ton. Incidentally; he won the trophy in 
the contest. 


Dambois—Maurice Dambois, the noted 
Belgian ’cellist, now in this country, 
grieves because his government refused 
to accept his services as a soldier. Twice 
he made application and twice he was re- 
jected’ to give way to men who were 
physically superior. M. Dambois has de- 
voted much time to charity concerts, 
playing at the hospitals for the benefit 
of the wounded. 


Macbeth—Florence Macbeth, the so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, is an expert botanist, having made 
an exhaustive study of the subject as a 
very young girl, under the tutelage of 
her grandmother. Knowing her fondness 
for wild flowers, one of her girlhood 
friends has just sent her an annual re- 
membrance in the shape of a box of wild 
flowers from the fields of her native town, 
Mankato, Minn. 


Heyman—lIn a recent interview in the 
New York Evening Mail, Katharine Ruth 
Heyman, the American pianist, compares 
artists with the lightning rod. “The true 
artist,” said she, “is the one who lets 
the divine inspiration run through him 
in all its purity. There is too much em- 
phasis on personality in this country and 
not enough upon music. Music is im- 
personal.” 


Starr—To Evelyn Starr, the brilliant 
young Canadian violinist, no part of New 
York City has such fascination as the 
Bowery and the lower East Side. “I love 
to wander around the brass and antique 
shops on Allen and Grand Streets,” said 
Miss Starr, “and talk Russian to the 
lovely, dirty shopkeepers. There is a 
true atmosphere of the Old World there, 
and whenever I get a bit of longing for 
my beloved Russia, where I spent such 
wonderful student years, I hie me down 
to the Bowery and forget for a time that 
I am not in Petrograd.” 


Goodson — Katharine Goodson, the 
pianist, who has been having a successful 
tour in Java, has reluctantly decided that 
she will not be able to come to America 
next season, as had been planned. In 
view of the fact that she cannot reach 
London from the Far East until about 
the end of June, she does not feel that 
after her absence of two and a half years 
she can leave England again so soon 
after her return, the more so as her hus- 
band, Arthur Hinton, would not be able 





to accompany her. It will probably mean 
the postponement of her next American 
tour till after the conclusion of the war. 


Seagle—Oscar Seagle, the baritone, is 
a thoroughgoing baseball “fan.” Every 
afternoon he is in New York he can be 
found at the Polo Grounds rooting for 
the home team. He proved his own base- 
ball ability at a recent game when he 
caught a ball hit into the grandstand 
just in time to prevent its striking a 
young woman whose attentions, like those 
of most young women at a ball game, 
were more upon other things than the 
play. As a young man, Seagle was a 
baseball player of ability in Tennessee 
and an intimate friend of Samuel Strang 
Nicklin, who later achieved considerable 
fame, first, under the nom de base-ball 
of Sammy Strang, and later as a profes- 
sional singer. 





MACDOWELLS “DO THEIR BIT” 





Pledge Peterboro to Administration as 
Convalescent Home for Artists 


Assisted by the members of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, the MacDowell Club 
of New York held a commemoration 
pageant following the tenth annual meet- 
ing, April 10, at the MacDowell Club 
rooms. The main idea was to symbolize 
the sacrifices the “Arts” were eager to 
make to assist in the present world 
crisis. First, the practical announcement 
was made that the use of Peterboro 
had been offered to the Administration 
for a convalescent home for artists, both 
foreign and American, invalided in the 
war and needing that special attention 
which only such a home could give. 

Opening with a foreword written by 
Lawrence Gilman and read by David 
Bispham, behind the scenes, the exercises 
began with a procession of groups in 
vari-colored robes typifying the different 
arts, who marched in to the music of 
MacDowell, selected, arranged and 
played by Mrs. MacDowell. 

At the close Ernest Peixotto outlined 
a plan of unity of all the MacDowell 
clubs in the United States, pledging 
themselves to work and keep alive the 
art ideals of America and asking for a 
written pledge from every member of 
every club throughout the country of 
one dollar to further the work of the 
—— Memorial and make it perma- 
nent. 





WOMAN’S PATRIOTIC CHORUS 





Mme. Novello Davies Establishes Per- 
manent Body to Aid at Benefits 


After the success of the patriotic choir 
of 800 voices which Mme. Clara Novello 
Davies directed at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House on April 17, she decided to 
continue this choir for the period of the 
war. She has had splendid support, 
many professional singers giving their 
services and, although the choir is now 
500 strong, the voice teacher wants 1000 
to give the required effect. 

A similar chorus was arranged in Eng- 
land when most of the great singers 
acted as choristers and the result was 
wonderful. The chorus will give its 
services free to all war benefits and 
there is no doubt that the singing of 
patriotic and other songs by such a great 
number of voices will have a splendid 
effect on such matters as recruiting. Re- 
hearsals will take place every Monday 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
at 11.30 o’clock. 





Washington Artists in Concert of Amer- 
ican Works 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—A 
arene program was offered recently by 
the Fortnightly Club at the Mount Pleas. 
ant Congregational Church, where a re- 
cital of American compositions was pre- 
sented by Claude Robeson, organist, and 
Florence Steffens, contralto. It was but 
another tribute to America’s musical 
ability and brought to the fore some 
little-known compositions. Miss Steffens 
numbers were “Ashes of Roses,” Wood- 
man, and “The Cross,’ Ware, while Mr. 
Robeson’s contributions were Prelude 
from the Sonata in G Minor, Jepson; 
Romanza and Festival Prelude, Parker; 


Meditation, Hinder; “Springtime 
Sketch,” Beebe, and Scherzo Symphon- 
ique, Miller. W. Hz. 





Heaven for the Music Critic 


In a recent service, says the Pacific 
Coast Musician, the songs were “sung” 
in the deaf mute sign language. We are 
in favor of this school of singing as 
lessening the quantity of painful tone 
production. There could be no excuse 
for a music critic refusing to attend such 
a song recital. 
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Those “Assisting” Artists 


Alfred G. Langley assisted by turning 
the pianist’s music.—From the Newark 
(Ohio) Herald. 


- wire 


RAGTIME RELIGION 


Billy Sunday says: “America is the 
land of sin.” 

He should have finished it and said 
syncopation.—Columbia Record, 


* * * 


“I'd like to exchange that piano you 
sold my daughter,” said the man in the 
music store. 

“Anything wrong with it?” asked the 
salesman. 

“Yes; it is defective.” 

“How so?” 

“It has only one soft pedal. I’d like 
to exchange it for a piano with two soft 
pedals.”—St. Louis “Star.” 


* * * 


IT SURE IS! 


G. J. K. of Wheeling, W. Va., writes 
us: “Surely this clipping is good 
enough for Point and Counterpoint”: 


But her last group with the single ex- 
ception of Burleigh’s “Deep River” deserved 
no place on the program. “The Sleep that 
Flits on Baby’s Eyes” and “The Crying of 
Water,” and “Spring Rapture” were non- 
descript compositions. Why the vast store- 
house of classic songs could offer nothing 
better than these numbers is more than we 
can tell. 

Of course we appreciate the fact that 
words form the least important part of a 
song but there is a limit to all things—even 
the words of a dreaming poet. Now here is 
a line from “The Crying of Water.’ 

“Oh water, voice of my heart crying in the 
sand.” 

Here’s a gem from “The Sleep that Flits 
on Baby’s Eyes: 

“The Sleep that Flits on Baby’s— 

Does any know from whence it comes?” 

From whence comes the sleep that flits on 

baby’s eyes is the least of the worries of 
average business men, especially with war 
upon us and conscription facing the younger 
generation, 
_ To be sure Miss Stanley sang these songs 
just as well as anybody could sing them, 
but why, oh why, was rubbish selected from 
among jewels? 


* * &* 
Salomé Should Dance to It 


J. W. C. of Oxford, Ohio, is a pretty 
good columnist, judging from the follow- 
ing “contrib”: “I enclose a clipping 
from the Middletown (Ohio) Journal. 
You will notice that the orchestra played 
the “‘Unfurnished” Symphony of Schu- 
bert. Maybe this was an earlier version 
of Strauss’s ‘Domestica!’ ” 

Maybe the Delibes “Coppelia” Suite 
on the same program could have been 
used for the “Unfurnished” Symphony. 


* * * 


MUSIC’S GRIP TIGHTENS 


Staten Islanders must have their daily 
music no matter how many nickels must be 


dropped into the musicians’ hats, the New 
York Sun says. Art has a firm grip on the 
souls of islanders who come to the big city 
each day for work or amusement. For sev- 
eral years there have been musicians— 
usually flute, harp and violin trios—on_ the 
municipal ferryboats plying between the Bat- 
tery and St. George. The musicians received 
their pay by passing around their hats. Then 
came objections from the mean souls who 
were willing to listen to the sprightly airs, 
but disliked seeing the hat under their noses 
each morning and evening. The Dock De- 
partment, which controls the _ ferryboats, 
finally decided to hold a referendum, and 
the vote was 2313 in favor of having music 
and 987 against. So the 1917 music privilege 
has been sold by the city for $2,000, which 
is 40,000 nickels. 


* ok * 
A Spoonful of Bach, Please! 


“A scientist has recently discovered 
that music can be tasted. We had known 
a long time that some of it could be 
smelled,” Judge comments. 

* * * 


Nothing to Worry About 


“Dear Point and Counterpoint,” writes 
Philip Gordon of Newark. “I had to 
give a lecture-recital last week in a little 
town along the Long Island Railroad. 
As he escorted me to the auditorium, the 
school janitor said, ‘You mustn’t mind 
the piano, Mr. Gordon, because four 
strings broke last week, and the piano 
fixer said he’d have to let the new ones 
stretch a few days before tuning them 
up.” 

* * * 


“Anonymous” sends us this from a 
brilliant musical scribe: 

This is a work of the highest type of 
chamber music, which has already been 
played extensively in Europe. It is said 
to be the composer’s impressions of the 
redwood grove at Mariposa, Cal., and 
is worthy of its lofty theme. The melo- 
dies are of haunting fear, compelling 
force and the scholarship with which 
they are developed places the work 
among the great creations of modern 
times, with the grandeur of the concep- 
tion and the elaborate technique render it 
a composition only to be interpreted by 
such artists as perform it. 

* * * 


The music critic, after a Kentucky 
breakfast, is likely to say that the hot 
waffles were “a delectable example of 
pure artistry and technical fluency, char- 
acterized by mellowness and richness that 
is one of the African virtuoso’s distin- 
guishing achievements.”—Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal. 

* * * 


“Jibway is one of the most enterpris- 
ing patriots in town.” 

“What has he done?” 

“He has not only memorized ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ but he now recognizes 
‘The Marseillaise’ and the Russian na- 
tional anthem as soon as they are 
played.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 





THE TWO GERMANYS 





Prof. Dickinson Draws Distinction—No 
Great German Composer a Prussian 


The New York Times prints a letter 
from Prof. Edward Dickinson of Ober- 
lin College to John Burroughs anent the 
Jekyll and Hyde nature of the German 
people, which has perplexed so many ob- 
servers. The following is a reproduc- 
tion of part of the letter: 


“It is a significant evidence of the 
existence of two Germanys that not one 
of the great German composers was a 
Prussian. Bach was a Thuringian; Han. 
del, a Saxon; Gluck, a Bavarian; Mo- 
zart, a Bavarian; Haydn, an Austrian 
citizen, probably a Croat; Beethoven was 
born in Bonn of Flemish descent on his 
father’s side; Weber, although born in 
Holstein, was an Austrian; Schubert was 
an Austrian; Schumann, a Saxon; Men- 
delssohn was a Jew, born in Hamburg; 
Wagner was a Saxon; Brahms was born 
in Hamburg. The same general state- 
ment is true of the chief German poets. 
I take a good deal of pleasure in remind- 
ing my classes of these things. By the 
way, Mme. Schumann-Heink, to whom 
you affectionately allude, was born in 
Bohemia, although of German descent. 
Richard Strauss is a Bavarian. 

“National traits persist. The all-com- 


prehending human love of Schiller and 
Beethoven, the sweetness and tenderness 
of Schubert and Schwind and Uhland 
and Schumann, the belief in love as the 
ruling force in the universe which in- 
spired Wagner in all his greatest works 
—these are not extinct in Germany. They 
will revive when the incubus of Prussian 
militarism is removed, and the old Ger- 
many which you and I have loved will 
come to life again.” 





Will “Dixie” Be National Song? 


“Dixie” may become the national song 
if a bill passes which is to be presented 
in Congress shortly. Although “Amer- 
ica” and “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
are accepted by general consent as the 
country’s anthems, there is no law on 
the subject, and several Congressmen 
believe “Dixie” superior to either as a 
song to represent the nation. The ad- 
vocates of “Dixie” contend that the mu- 
sic of the “Star-Spangled Banner” is too 
difficult and that the music of “America” 
is not of native origin. Prof. Brander 
Matthews of Columbia University ar- 
gues that the sectional character of 
“Dixie” make it unsuitable for all parts 
of the country. 





Dora Gibson, the English soprano, has 
been engaged for a tour with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY IN A JOYOUS MOOD 





Stock’s Forces Heard at Their Best 
in Concluding Popular Con- 
cert of the Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, April 21, 1917. 


HE Chicago Symphony Orchestra was 

in joyous mood for its last popular 
concert of the present season, played in 
Orchestra Hall Thursday evening. Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony was then given 
for the first time at these concerts. It 
sometimes seems as if the members of 
the orchestra take more delight in play- 
ing the “pop” concerts than the sub- 
scription programs. The attacks were 
perfect, and the different groups of 
strings played in such absolute unison 
that each choir sounded as if it were one 
instrument. The audience was fully as 
enthusiastic as previous audiences for 
this series, and was greedy for encores. 
The “Meditation” from “Thais,” and 
Tschaikowsky’s comical “Puss in Boots 
and the White Cat” from the “Thornrose” 
ballet were added as extras, and each had 


te be repeated. Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” 
was also added. A colorful scoring by 
Frederick Stock of Liszt’s ““Liebestraum” 
revealed beauties in this work which the 
piano score hardly suggests, each of the 
instrumental choirs adding its full quota 
to the entirely lovely effect. The over- 
ture to “Mignon,” Wagner’s “March of 
Homage,” the Weber- Weingartner “Tn- 
vitation to the Dance” and Weber’s 
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“Jubilee” Overture completed the pro- 
gram. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Chorus, O. E. 
Robinson conducting, sang its fourth an- 
nual concert Tuesday evening in Or- 
chestra Hall. Morgan Kingston, tenor, 
and Mrs. Laura Earnist-Hamblen, so- 
prano, were soloists. The feature was 
a new cantata by Rossetter G. Cole, “The 
Broken Troth—A Legend of Old Fort 
Union.” The work is melodic, and the 
orchestral scoring is full of color. The 
chorus, composed entirely of women who 
are teaching in the public schools, was 
especially fine in the softer songs, while 
in the fuller-throated passages the voices 
seemed not well blended. Morgan 
Kingston, in “Ah, si ben mio” from 
“Trovatore” and the “Flower Song” from 
“Carmen,” sang with greater ease than 
on his last appearance in Chicago. His 
voice was clear and pleasing, and he sang 
in a straightforward way with feeling 
for the music. 

The Musical Art Society, Herbert 
Hyde conducting, repeated in Central 
Music Hall Tuesday night the program 
sung last week in the University of 
Chicago, which was reviewed in these 
columns on April 21. The concert was 
up to the high standard set at the pre- 
ceding concert. 


Début of Contralto 


Grace Bradley, contralto, who sang in 
California last season with Constantino’s 
opera company, made her Chicago début 
Wednesday in recital in the Ziegfeld 
Theater. Her voice showed _ true 
dramatic quality. Her lower tones were 
rich and her high tones were sweet, 
though a bit unsteady. She sang Salter’s 
“Cry of Rachel” and Bond’s “His Lul- 
laby” with feeling, and Bohm’s “Still wie 
die Nacht” with dignity and charm. 

Clarence Eidman, pianist; Mable Cor- 
lew-Smidt, soprano, and Hans _ Hess, 
’cellist, were soloists at the second Mon- 
day afternoon musicale for the benefit of 
St. Paul’s Church choir boys. Mr. 
Eidman displayed poetic qualities in num- 
bers by Debussy, Sauer and Rachman- 
inoff, and his technique was fluent and 
clean. Mrs. Smidt disclosed a full, big 
soprano voice, sweet and expressive. Mr. 
Hess achieved a rich, warm tone on his 
’cello, except in the “Loure” from Bach’s 
C Major Suite, where he conquered the 
technical difficulties with evident ease, 
while his tone became hard. 

Ernest Bacon, pianist, was soloist in 
Glenn Dillard Gunn’s Young American 
Artists’ series Tuesday evening. He 
played with skill and originality, but his 
fingerwork was not always clean. 
Clarence Jacobs, pianist, and Helen 
Grahame Wait, soprano, were soloists 
Friday evening. Miss Wait showed inter- 
pretative skill, but her voice seemed tight 
and in the louder passages became hard. 
Mr. Jacobs played with feeling. A group 
of his own compositions was reminiscent, 
either consciously or unconsciously, his 
“Serenade” reminding one of Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum,” and the other three com- 
positions sounding like familiar popular 
airs ggg “mit variations.” Charlotte 
Bergh, soprano, and Muriel Koenitzer, 
pianist, were soloists Thursday evening. 

The orchestra of the Columbia School 
of Music, conducted by Ludwig Becker, 
played on enjoyable concert in the Strand 
Theater Friday evening. Although the 
orchestra is composed almost entirely of 
strings, it made lovely work of Raff’s 
“Lenore” symphony. 

Cecile Bellaire, pianist, assisted by 
Bertha Kribben, ge or and Mae Doell- 
ing, accompanist, played a recital at the 
Three Arts Club Sunday afternoon. 


Spalding as Soloist 


Albert Spalding was violin soloist Mon- 
day afternoon at the Blackstone Hotel in 
a benefit performance for our allies. 
Tartini’s “The Devil’s Trill” and César 
Franck’s Sonata, for violin and piano, 
were on the program. 

Howard Wells gave the second of his 
illustrated talks on musical appreciation 
at his studio in the Fine Arts Building 
last Tuesday. The subject was “Tone 
and Tone Color,” and the illustrations 


were chosen from works by Scarlatti,’ 


Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy 
and Grainger. 

Julia Claussen will be soloist at a bene- 
fit concert in the Illinois Theater, May 
20, given by the Swedes of Chicago. The 
proceeds will go toward the erection in 
Washington, D. C., of a monument to 
John Ericsson, the Swedish inventor who 
built the first armored ships and designed 
the Monitor, the “Yankee cheese-box,” 
that fought the Merrimac at. Hampton 
Roads. 

Edoardo Sacerdote’s class in opera pre- 
sented the second act of “Tosca” this 
morning in the Ziegfeld Theater. Stanley 
Deacon’s impersonation of Scarpia was 





r 





vocally far superior to some of those 
heard in this opera in Chicago during 
the last two seasons. Sacerdote’s class 
has presented acts from “Thais,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Faust,” “Tosca” and “La 
Bohéme”’ this season, and will give acts 
from “Madama Butterfly,” “Carmen” and 
“Hansel and Gretel.” 

The ninth North Shore Music Festival, 
scheduled for the last week in May, has 
set a record for advance sales. The 
large gymnasium of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where the festival will be staged, 
has been entirely sold out already for all 
five performances, on season tickets. 

The Maclennan-Easton concert at the 
Auditorium Theater a week ago, under 
the auspices of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, was sung to a sold-out house. 
Five thousand dollars was the net total 
of the box-office receipts, at regular 
prices, which is the largest concert sale 
here aside from those at the recitals of 
John McCormack and Fritz Kreisler. 


Free Choral Concerts 


Free concerts to bring choral music to 
the people of Chicago are being inaugu- 
rated by the Haydn Choral Society, which 
aims to be in song to Chicago the same 
community benefactor as is the Chicago 
Band, the public library and institutions 
of a similar character. The second con- 
cert of the series will be sung in the 
county jail. 

Clay Hart, tenor, artist pupil of Her- 
bert Miller of the Bush Conservatory, 
has fulfilled a long series of engagements 
in the last three weeks. 

Herman Devries, vocal teacher, has 
opened a branch studio on the South Side, 
which will be under the direction of 
Blanche Van Buren. Miss Van Buren 
studied in Paris with Jacques Bouhy, in 
Berlin at the Stern Conservatory, and 
with Mr. Devries in Chicago. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


REORGANIZED ORCHESTRA 
HEARD IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Herbert Butler of Chicago Conducts 
Initial Concert—Two Teachers 
Donate Scholarship 





ROCKFORD, ILL., April 18.—The Rock- 
ford Symphony Orchestra, Herbert But- 
ler of Chicago, conductor, gave its first 
concert since reorganization Sunday 
night, at the Second Congregational 
Church. Maude Fenlon Bollman, soprano, 
was the soloist, singing the aria “Depuis 
le Jour” from “Louise,” Charpentier, 
and as an encore Godard’s “Berceuse.”’ 

More than 1500 people heard the con- 
cert, which, on account of the city ordi- 
nance forbidding paid attractions on 
Sunday, was given free to the public, a 
collection being*® taken. The orchestra 
which includes about fifty members, is 
doing excellent work. 

Two of Rockford’s leading vocal teach- 
ers, Myron Barnes and Maude Fenlon 
Bollman, have presented the Singers’ and 
Players’ Club a scholarship of instruc- 
tion, to be presented in turn by the club 
to talented-and ambitious students who 
have not the means to study. H. F. 





Laurie Merrill Wins Liking of Her 
Washington Hearers 


Laurie Merrill, the talented soprano, 
gave a private recital in the Music 
Room of the Congress Hall Hotel in 
Washington on Thursday evening, April 
12. Her program included old pieces 
by Handel and Pergolesi, the familiar 
“Louise” aria and songs by Brewer, La 
Forge, Dichmont and Alexander Russell. 
She was well received. Frances Chicker- 
ing was the accompanist. 








Thanks and Appreciation 


IN view of the unique and extraordinary artis- 

tic and financial success enjoyed by the San 
Carlo Opera Company during its thirty (conse- 
cutive) weeks’ tour, just terminated, I feel it 
both a duty and a pleasure to express my hearty 
gratification over the treatment accorded my 
organization everywhere. 

I feel that this result is especially noteworthy 
this season, which, owing to troubled internal 
and international co..ditions, has been disastrous 
to so many traveling musical enterprises. 

I desire to thank music lovers who have 
patroniz 1 my organization, for their most liberal 
and interested participation; the newspapers for 
their generous support of the enterprise, as well 
as for the intelligent and discriminating reviews. 

My appreciation is extended also to local 
managers of the San Carlo engagements in all 
cities visited, both in the United States and 
Canada, for their resourceful and well-directed 
efforts to bring out the large and representative 
audiences that have greeted my company. 

It will continue to be the aim of the San 
Carlo management at all times to merit these 
many necessary elements of support. 


FORTUNE GALLO 


Impresario 
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YOUNG PLAYERS OF SAN DIEGO FORM ORCHESTRA 























These Young Californians Are Doing Serious Work in Their Own Orchestra, Recently Organized in San Diego by Chesley Mills, Director of San Diego Conservatory 


AN DIEGO, CAL., April 25.—Under the direction of Chesley Mills, director of 
S the San Diego Conservatory of Music, a number of young players have formed 


an orchestra, which is doing exceptionally fine work. 


One of the interesting fea- 


tures is that when the organization plays in public, one of the members acts as con- 


ductor. 
this work in music. 


Many of the young players are receiving credits in the public schools for 





SOPRANO AND VIOLINIST 
HEARD IN JOINT RECITAL 





Clarinda B. Smith and Nicolas Garagusi 
Cordially Received in Their 
New York Début 


A joint recital by Clarinda B. Smith, 
soprano, and Nicolas Garagusi, violinist, 
attracted a diminutive but appreciative 
audience to the Princess Theater on Sun- 
day evening, April 22. The event 
marked the New York début of both 
artists. Miss Smith seemed to be af- 
flicted with a slight cold, which impaired 
her production. Her lower tones were 
husky, while the upper register of her 
voice was manifestly not in normal con- 
dition. A statuesque singer, Miss 
Smith’s is an agreeable and winning per- 
sonality. Her style in the numbers she 
essayed—they were mainly of a lighter 
order, being composed of songs by Hahn, 
Koechlin, Leoncavallo, Campbell-Tipton, 
Scott, Ross and Leroux—was commend- 
able. Miss Smith’s enunciation was ad- 
mirably distinct. 

Mr. Garagusi’s technique is adequate, 
his tone good, his style—paradoxically— 





at once cold and sentimental. He per- 
paxter HARPER 


SOPRANO 





Concert — Recital — Oratorio 
Address: 223 West 106th St. 


Telephone 527 Academy NEW YORK 


formed the Vieuxtemps A Minor Con- 
certo, the Praeludium et Allegro of 
Pugnani-Kreisler, Arthur Hartmann’s 
“Chanson des Abeilles,” “Appel 
d’Amour” by Garagusi, Wieniawski’s 
“Caprice Saltarello” and the Saint- 
Saéns “Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso.” In Leroux’s “ Le Nil” (this has 
a vogue lately) the violinist provided the 
obbligato. Both soloists were acclaimed 
and added encores liberally. John Daley 
accompanied Mme. Smith; Dr. J. Men- 
delssohn Mr. Garagusi. B. R. 





Lillian Heyward, Soprano, Appears in a 
New York Recital’ 


Lillian Heyward, soprano, made a 
pleasing impression at her joint recital, 
April 22, in the Lexington Assembly 
Rooms, New York, with Gustaf Peterson 
Walde, tenor, assisted by Linnea Rob- 
erts, violinist. Miss Heyward sang the 
“Vissi d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” and 
a number of other songs, exhibiting a 
sympathetic voice, well-schooled. She 
gave several extras. Mr. Walde did as 
well as could be expected of an obviously 
inexperienced singer. Viola Heyward 
was the accompanist. 





Ethel Newcomb Weds Eric Schuler 


Ethel Newcomb, the gifted American 
pianist, was married to Erie Schuler in 
New York on April 7. Miss Newcomb 
has been heard a number of times in 
recital in New York since her return 
to America from Vienna, where she spent 
a number of years studying with Lesche- 
tizky and appearing in concerts, winning 
a place for herself as one of the ablest 
of American pianists in the European 
concert field. 


BALTIMORE COMPOSERS 
PROVE THEIR ABILITY 





Peabody Conservatory Concert Reveals 
New Talent—Otto Ortmann’s 
Works Praised 


BALTIMORE, April 20.—The fourth an- 
nual manuscript evening given by the 
Peabody Conservatory Alumni Associa- 
tion at the main hall of the conservatory, 
April 18, gave opportunity for a number 
of talented young Baltimore composers 
to present their works to a large and 
sympathetic audience. 

A suite based on Indian themes, in 
three movements, for flute, violin, ’cello 
and piano, by Katharine Lucke; a violin 
quartet, in two movements, by Howard 
R. Thatcher; an Allegro for violin, ’cello 
and piano, by Abram Moses, showed evi- 
dence of real musicianship. Two pieces 
for ’cello and piano—an Elegy and Sere- 
nade Grotesque by Otto Ortmann—were 
pleasing music. Two piano pieces, “Rain 
in the Park” and Theme and Variations, 
by Marguerite Maas, showed an inclina- 
tion toward modern expression. 

Songs by Thatcher, Ethel Abbott and 
Mary Carlisle Howe gave vocal repre- 
sentation to the long list of works. The 
most pretentious compositions given 
were those of Charles H. Bochau, whose 
three movements from an “Evening Serv- 
ice for the Synagogue” were sung by the 
choir of the Madison Avenue Synagogue, 
George Castelle, cantor; Alfred Willard, 
director, and Frederick D. Weaver, or- 
ganist. The second concert of the stu- 
dents’ orchestra, in which the young 
players had the assistance of: profes- 











art.—The Evening Post. 
Reinald 





{Performance of Bach’s Passion Music] 
Werrenrath sang the part of Jesus with his usual finished 


Werrenrath was impressive in. his part, and 
beautifully in tone with the sentiment of the Passion 
music.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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sional musicians from the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, took place at the 
Peabody Conservatory this afternoon, 
under the direction of Gustave Strube. 
The features of the program were the 
two orchestral pieces, from a suite “Im 
Walde,” an Idylle and Finale, the ably 
composed work of Otto Ortmann, music 
critic on the Baltimore Correspondent. 
Three songs by Strube were sung with 
orchestral accompaniment by Mary E. 
Sharp. 

Frank P. Kaspar, the Baltimore vio- 
linist, presented his pupils in a recital at 
Heptasoph’s Hall, April 19. Those who 
took part were Edmund Rockaus, Joel 
Teachmann, Mabel Kern, Charles Supil, 
Edward Dobidahl, Frank Stecher, An- 
ton Sedlacek, Chester Daughton and 
William Rosenberger. Felice Iula was 
the accompanist. 7. & 





Iowa Music Teachers to Hold Annual 
Meeting at Dubuque 


The Society of Music Teachers of Iowa 
will hold its annual meeting in Dubuque 
on May 9, 10 and 11. Musical education 
in the public schools and plans for in- 
creasing the interest in this phase of 
musical work will be a feature of the 
meeting. 
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A Summer Class 


FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 
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NOTABLE PREMIERES 


Stories of Musical First Performances from 


Primal Times to the Present Day 
By 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


No. 5 / 
SOME EARLY POPULAR SONGS 




















7 
tinguished a family as the Claudian had 
been aired in a mere popular song, in- 
stead of being made-the subject of an 

epic or an oratorio. 
The legions had their marching songs, 


H, YES, they were featured for the 
first time, hundreds of years ago, 
much as they are to-day—in ancient and 
medieval substitutes for musical comedy 


and vaudeville—and in city streets! which astounded the natives thousands 
And “everybody” was “doing” them. of miles away from the Tipperary of the 
seven hills. 


And to appreciative Rome 
came all the naughty popular tunes and 
the ancient eccentric, dances of Syria 
and Spain. The Barbarians, Franks, 
Britons, Teutons, as they gradually as- 
similated the culture of the Latin world, 
took over the popular song as well—and 
have cultivated it ever since. But the 
early church, which had blessed a pagan 
civilization with the rudiments of. re- - 
spectabilty, was the foe of these ribald 
catches. Not that there were no sacred 
popular songs. Arius, a species of her- 
etical Billy Sunday (A. D. 325), made 
hundreds of converts by means of his 


Even Nero, cultivator of the Attic lied, 
dropped to lower levels when, hearing of 


Galba’s revolt, he 
and his Augustans 
“sang vulgar 
songs” after din- 
ner in derision of 
their adversary. 
And the “wretched 
harpist,” as Vin- 
dex called him, 
was sometimes the 
subject of the text 


when a_ popular 

song was “butch- catchy hymns; and the Rodeheavers ot 
ered to make a the Crusade were liberal with sacred bal- 
Roman holiday.” lads of the “Come to Jerusalem” order. 





Yet we shrink from recording the texts 
of the profaner popular songs with which 
the irreverent subjects of Guy of Lv- 
signan, last King of Jerusalem, greeted 
their monarch in the streets of the holy 
city. 

The early bishops labored devoutly 
against the popular song, but without 
much avail, from the first to the tenth 
century. Even burials were made a 
pretext for the “barber shop chord.” 
Once the defunct had been put away, 
cemetery and catacomb would echo the 
unblushing refrain of a new “hit” by 
some Roman Irvingus Berlinus, intoned 
by the late mourners. At last the Coun- 
cil of Vannes forbade the faithful to fre- 
quent “profane assemblies where love- 
songs were sung.” Thus many a popu- 
lar song of purest ray unseen was 
gagged and throttled. Sad to think, in 
those days the popular song offered so 
titillating a contrast in text and tone 
to contemporary church music, that the 
vulgar fell easily from grace. It is the 


Merely because 
Nero’s father was 
poisoned by his 
wife Agrippina and Nero felt that a 
mother of that kind had best be drowned, 
he was pilloried in a popular song. 
Datus, a comic opera tenor, was the 
man who interpolated a lyric gem called 
“Good-bye, Father; Good-bye, Mother!” 
in a play by Attelus, running at the 
Campus Martius Theater. And he ac- 
companied his song with so clever a 
parody of an old gentleman drinking 
and an old lady swimming that it 
“brought down the house.” The num- 
ber was a tremendous success, until the 
censor struck it out and gave Datus a 
strong hint that his presence in Italy 
was not desired. What Nero objected to 
was the fact that the affairs of so dis- 


Frederick H. Martens 








venerable Clement of Alexandria who 
gives us‘a true idea of the evil influence 
of this type of song, so offensive to the 
saintly ear. 
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GEORGEROBERTS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Augusta Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. (Ella A. 
Baxter, Music Critic.) 

**‘Much of the pleasure of the performance was 
owing to the beautiful accompaniment to Sor- 
rentino songs played by George Roberts. Few 
accompanists possess the absolute sympathy and 
aceord with the singer evidenced by the perfect 
and artistic playing of Mr. Roberts, who is an 
artist also in solo work.’’ 


The Graphic, LaGrange, Ga. . 
“Mr. George Roberts played the 
ments magnificently. He plays with 
sight to each aria and song, and 
pianist were in perfect sympathy at 


Evening Times, Fulton, N. Y. 

‘“‘With Mr. Roberts at the piano, 
had the unusual fortune, an artist accompany- 
ing. Mr. Roberts not only supplied the accom- 
pantment, in itself no easy task, brut was also 
eard in a group of solos including the A Plat 
Ballade of Chopin and numbers by Schumann 
and Mendelssohn. Though very young, his play- 
-ing is characterized by all those points which 
go to distinguish the real artist from the aver- 


age piano player.’’ 
Address: 411 West 57th St., NEW YORK , 

























accompani- 
a keen in- 
singer and 
all times.’’ 


Miss Allen 

















he does not find himself equal to, but 
of their music he says: “‘We should only 
permit modest and decent harmonies ana, 
on the contrary, repudiate effeminate and 
sensual chords. Their finished charm 
conduces to an enervating and hyper- 
refined mode of life, while serious modu- 
lations hinder license and drunkenness 
(advice which might be taken to heart 


by some composers of lighter music of 
our own day!). Hence we must avoid 
these frivolous chromatic harmonies used 
in shameless orgies.” True, a little 
“chromatic” harmony went much farther 
in Clement’s time than it does at pres- 
ent, yet his words prove to us that, like 
the barber shop, the barber shop chord 
existed even then. 
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MELANIE CONSTANZE RICHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
. TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel. Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New York 


CARL M,. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGID HALL, N. ¥. 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


‘LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
Methods.) Booklet, etc. 853 Carnegie Hall. 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, ’Cello and Piano Recitals, Clubs, Musi- 
cales, ete. 


Fred. V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. Phone: Schuyler 6996. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


me. C. TROTIN, Director 
Course for Singers: Solfeggio, Theory and 
Rhythm. Course for Pianists: Theory, 
Harmony applied to the Piano, Improvisation, 


Transposition. 
_ Studio 805 Carnegit Hall, N. Y. 
Send for circular Phone 5410 Riverside 


WALTER S. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal - Singing. 


MMB. ANNA KE, ZIBGLER, Director 


Metropolitan Opera Heuse, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 55§ 
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Americans Slight American | 
Songs, Says Harriet Ware 











Believes Concert Singers Do Not Give Them the Serious Atten- 
tion They Bestow on Foreign Compositions—Sincere 
. Artists, However, Do Not Make These Distinctions 














N her suburban studio at Garden City, 
L. I., Harriet Ware conceives and 
fashions her compositions. A painstak- 
ing worker, a rigorous critic of her own 
products, Miss Ware has to combat the 
impatience of her publishers and turn a 





Photo by Mishkin 
Harriet Ware, Eminent American Com- 
poser 


deaf ear to the pleas of her friends for 
“something new.” This noted American 
composer is adamantine in her resolve 
to allow nothing to pass from her hands 
until it coincides as closely as possible 
with the standard which her artistic 
conscience dictates. During the course 
of a conversation with a representative 
of MusicAL AMERICA one afternoon last 
week Miss Ware expressed her views 


Florence AU STIN | 


The American , Violinist 
Press Verdicts: 


Miss Austin’s violin playing was superb. 
She played with great feeling and moved her 
audience with the melody and inspiration of 
it all.—New Era, Lancaster, Pa., March 27. 

Miss Austin is most remarkable for the 
delicate and understanding manner in, which 
she handled the more sympathetic passages 
and the power of full intonation which seemed 
to possess her bow at all times.—Morning 
News, Wilmington, Del., April 12, 1917. ui 

Miss Austin is an accomplished violinist, 
and her playing was the hit of the evening. 
She first played from Bach and of course 
was applauded, but in her second appearance 
she captivated her audience with a Minuet 
by Boccherini-Musin and the ‘‘Liebesfreud’’ 
by Kreisler, and both were so charming!y 
treated in her perfect mastery of the in- 
strument that not since Kreisler was here 
has any violin playing been so thoroughly en- 
joyed. In the heavier numbers her technique 
was fine, and altogether Miss Austin is an 
artist who will please any audience, however 
critical.— News, Lynchburg, Va., March 15. 


Address: 168 High St., Carlisle, Pa. 




















upon this and a variety of other topics. 

“T have a feeling which amounts to a 
set conviction,” declared Miss Ware, 
“that a so-called finished composition 
should lie untouched upon one’s shelf for 
at least a year. At the end of some such 
period take it down and go through it 
from cover to cover. Has it retained 
every portion of its former potency; 
does it still utterly satisfy all scruples; 
is it a perfect specimen of one’s finest 
powers? Or does.the scrutiny of a ma- 
turer mind lay bare unsuspected crudi- 
ties, lapses of inspiration, tentative 
pages? If the latter condition obtains, 
the work obviously needs revision. This 
task should be undertaken at once and 
with renewed ardor; the original im- 
pulse has to be rejuvenated. Spiritual, 
mental or physical lassitude must be ex- 
orcised. Half-heartedness has no place 
in a creative worker’s make-up; laziness 
is equally intolerable and can be driven 
out. When one has summoned every re- 
source and has spoken his message sin- 
cerely; when he knows of a surety that 
it lies beyond his powers to improve upon 
this polished product and when he can 
discern no portion which redoubled effort 
could beautify—when this is the case a 
composer is justified in offering his mu- 
sic for general consideration. 


Where Singers Lapse 


“Of late years,” continued the com-_ 


poser of “Undine,” “I have been work- 
ing in the more extended forms. This is 
not altogether owing to preference; there 
:s a practical side to the matter. Judg- 
ment and experience have shown me that 
singers will not bring to an American 
song anything like the quantity or qual- 
ity of work that is bestowed upon a for- 
eign vocal composition. Just why this 
should be so is difficult to comprehend. 
The fact is that such study (if it de- 
serves that term) as singers do give to 
American art-songs is sorely superficial. 
Being personally convinced of this and 
knowing that on the other hand cur 
choruses and orchestras will work con- 
scientiously on native compositions, I 
made up my mind to devote myself al- 
most exclusively to choral and instru- 
mental works. A chores, a pianist, an 
orchestral conductor will strive to grasp 
and project the spiritual content of a 
piece of American music. Not so many 
singers. I cannot help feeling mortified 
to admit that I have yet to hear one 
of the exquisite MacDowell songs inter- 
preted with the deep sympathy they re- 
quire. Why are singers, and especially 
our native singers, niggardly when it 
comes to yielding their best in the study 
and interpretation of American songs? 
If only they would give to these songs 
an appreciable degree of the fervor and 
serious thought that our composers put 
into them, or that are lavished on fcreign 
songs! 


“Perhaps I have expressed myself too 
sweepingly and will be misunderstood. 
Personally, I have much cause to feel 
grateful at the treatment meted out to 
my songs. Where they have been sung 
by real artists the results have been rich- 
ly gratifying. “Of course, true artists 
make no distinction between native and 
foreign art-songs. They distil the finest 
from whatever they undertake, regard- 
less of the composition’s origin. In this 
connection I am impelled by warm grat- 
itude to pay a slight tribute to David 
Bispham. This thrice admirable bari- 
tone has lavished such energy and art 
upon my songs and has achieved such 
notable results as to constitute a revela- 
tion to me. But comparatively isolated 
cases like these do not alter the fact that 
American singers as a whole do not de- 
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Progressiveness 


Traditions in themselves are empty things, 
unless combined with progress. 


we 
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have never been content to rest on their laurels; 
they have never lacked inventive ability. 
Thruout their ninety-four years’ history the aim 
has ever been to produce pianofortes in which 
quality of tone is not sacrificed to volume. 


The result is apparent in the Chickering of to- 
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vote sufficient time or preparation to 
the songs of their compatriots. 


Tribute to Clubs 


“The salvation of our true creative 
workers lies, I believe, in the clubs of 
this country. Every woman’s club that 
I can call to mind possesses a personnel 
of serious-minded persons. Our clubs 
are earnest and purposeful; they are 
doing incalculable good for American 
music. As your far-seeing editor, Mr. 
Freund, pointed out in his trenchant 
address delivered in this community re- 
cently under the auspices of the Musical 
Art Society of Long Island, the broaden- 
ing of activities of the local clubs is 
among the important present-day move- 
ment in music. Thanks to such a cham- 

ion and to the rapidly refining artistic 
intelligence of Americans, the true scope 
of the work that is being accomplished 
by the clubs is gaining general appre- 
ciation. Musicians will do well to pin 
their faith to these aggregations of ‘the 
people’ rather than to the social in- 
fluence or wealth of a few. It is a fal- 
lacy, in my opinion, to cherish hopes of 
climbing to enduring fame through the 
aid of a coterie of the élite.” 

Harriet Ware’s serious musical studies 
were begun in Paris under Stojowski, 
with whom she studied piano. For a 


period Miss Ware’s creative impulses 


were vented unbeknown to _ others. 
Finally she summoned up sufficient cour- 
age to show her attempts at composition 
to Stojowski. The latter was so im- 
pressed that he advised Miss Ware to 
forsake her virtuoso ambitions (espe- 
cially since her physique was not adapted 
to active concert work) in favor of a 
creative career. Miss Ware followed 
this advice and started her studies in 
Berlin with Mme. Grunwald, the grand- 
mother of Olga Samaroff, the noted pi- 
anist, who is her close friend. Later 
Miss Ware pursued her studies with 


‘Hugo Kaun. 


At present Miss Ware is occupied 
with the composition of an oratorié. She 
entertains the highest admiration for 
the genius of Edwin Markham, the ven- 
erable American poet, who wrote the 
poem of “Undine” at her request. “Un- 
dine,” which has enjoyed and continues 
to enjoy extraordinary popularity, is un- 
doubtedly Miss Ware’s finest and most 
widely known effort in the larger forms 
of composition. It is capable of pres- 
entation in three-fold fashion: as a can- 
tata for female voices, with solos for 
soprano and tenor; as a one-act grand 
opera with scenery and in costume, and 
as a solo sextet. In all but an obscure 
percentage of her numerous songs and 
choral works Miss Ware has chosen texts 
by American poets. B. R. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MuSICAL AMERICA. 





Says That German Singers and Conduc- 
tors at the Metropolitan Are Unjust 
to the Americans in the Company 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


While I consider it evidence of the 
broadminded manner in which your 
paper is conducted’ that Mephisto en- 
deavors in his letters to make a plea that 
we adopt a considerate and kindly atti- 
tude to German artists and musicians at 
this time, it is but right and proper that 
the readers of your paper all over the 


United States should know of the churl- 
ish, narrow-minded and unjust attitude 
of the German singers, and of the Ger- 
man conductors at the Metropolitan 
toward the Americans in the company. 
The Italian members of the company, 
from Signor Caruso down, have always 
been fair and, indeed, some of them have 
been most kindly disposed and consider- 
ate. The opposite, however, has been 
the attitude of the German singers, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions. In this 
they have, after all, but reflected the 
hatred which the Germans in Germany 
have had for Americans for years past, 
especially in Berlin and of which hatred 
no better proof can be given than by 
the public utterances being made to-day 
at various functions and through the 
press by former Ambassador to Berlin, 
James W. Gerard. 
Yours, 
A LOVER OF FAIR PLAY. 
New York, April 20, 1917. 


“A Call to the Colors” for Choral Music 
in New York City 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

We Americans are not generally con- 
sidered to be marked by distinguished 
politeness in our dealings, yet when it 
comes to our journalism there is a queer 
streak of toleration that at times ap- 
proaches the ridiculous. 

I refer to the fact that in this city re- 


ligious and quasi-religious musical af- 
fairs are given a pat on the back and 
dismissed with a few platitudes, which 
are greedily raked over for their com- 
mercjal value for advertising purposes 
by those taking part. 

It is time that such organizations as 
the New York Oratorio Society and kin- 
dred choral bodies should awake to the 
fact that they represent something high- 
er than their individual vanities. They 
should hold a place in the esteem of the 
artistic community at least equal to that 
held by the opera and the great orches- 
tras, not to mention the army of virtuosi 
one elbows every day on Fifth Avenue. 

Choral music is a very high form of 
musical expression, and makes its appeal 
to the noblest instincts awakened by mu- 
sical sounds. That it “should perish 
from the land” is unthinkable. That it 
should suffer at the hands of the Ora- 
torio Society as did Bach’s immortal 
“Passion” this year and Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion” last season is even more pitiable. 

It would probably not be difficult to 
quote a number of the leaders of the 
local choruses and choirs in rebuttal; but 
it is not only obvious to the music-loving 
public, but dangerously near being ac- 
cepted by the general public, that choral 
music in New York City has sunk so far 
below the line of mediocrity that it has 
become a bore, . . . and that in a com- 
munity where to be a bore means to in- 
vite swift death! 


This letter is neither to, at, or about 
Mr. Koemmenich or any other choral 
leader in New York. It is a “call to the 
colors” for recruits to fight for the cause 
of choral music, which in New York City, 
at least, is suffering from a blood-letting 
process that leads to a far less honorable 
death than the thrust of a bayonet. This 
is the day of “Wake up, America,” in 
music as well as other national interests. 

You have a_ good  title—“Musical 
America”—and let my benediction be 
added to that of your Mephisto in wish- 
ing strong lungs and a loud voice to your 
“H. F. P.”’ whenever he chooses to use 
his megaphone again so justly to criti- 
cise our far from celestial choirs! 

Sincerely yours, 
ARCHER GIBSON, 
New York City, April 23, 1917. 


The Case of Louis Koemmenich 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
At last Louis Koemmenich has spouted 
too much! This time it looks as if he 
had spouted into a hornet’s nest. Ever 
since Koemmenich came to New York to 


accept the conductorship of the Oratorio 
Society he has appeared to the initiated 
like a little boy who had put on long 
trousers too soon. He has also made 
himself heard with very much the same 
sort of braggadocio that such a little 
boy would be expected to indulge in. 

Let Mephisto “go to it.” 

Yours admiringly, 
H. W. L. 
New York, April 21, 1917. 


Opera Star Says Love Is Worst Foe of 
Feminine Artist 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
I note that Ethel Leginska, that most 
wonderful little pianist, writes that she 
considers clothes one of the great hin- 
drances to a woman’s career. And with 
this I agree to a certain extent, though 
in my opinion this is but a mere side 


issue in comparison with another ob- 
stacle—the most powerful one of all— 
love. 

Love is a woman’s worst foe because 
she is most completely and mercilessly 
in his hands, once she surrenders to 
him. When a real woman loves, her one 
thought is to give, not only her body, 
but her time, strength, interest and, 
saddest of all, her brains and person- 
ality. A man has room in his life for 
his love and his work; a woman rarely 
has. And, like a true dependent, she 
lives only for and through him, and when 
he no longer wants her life (which hap- 
pens only too frequently), she is often 
unable to take it back to herself and 
make use of it again. She has wasted 
her personality according to custom and 
tradition; she has sacrificed herself! 

If woman would only learn from 
man how to make love a harmonious part 
of her life and work, instead of staking 
everything on that one throw, her life 
would not be capsized by love when it 
came to her. Woman should learn to 
keep back for her own soul development. 
Then there would be room for both work 
and love, as it is in the souls of men. 
Few men have sacrificed their careers 
for love—many women have! And the 
hardest part of it all is that men do 
not even appreciate the sacrifice when 
it has been made. She who keeps her 
lover longest is the one who surrenders 
the least part of her will and person- 
ality to him. 

A woman who respects her own in- 
dividuality can still be a woman in the 
feminine sense—and she can experience 
the joy of creating—without eliminating 
her own ego and personality which is 
surely given her for life and not for a 
temporary ante-nuptial period. 

But we are forced to admit, if we look 
at life squarely and judge things as they 
are in practice rather than as they ought 
to be in theory, that love is a decided 


obstacle to a woman’s career. There- 
fore, the artist who wishes to achieve 
greatness and whose gifts are sufficient- 
ly compelling to keep pace with her am- 
bitions, should, I maintain, never marry. 
For, if she does, eventually the time will 
come when she will have to choose be- 
tween the two masters, Love and Art, 
both tyrants and autocrats, demanding 
exclusive devotion and subjugation. 
MARGARET MATZENAUER. 
New York, April 18, 1917. 


Mephisto and Paul Althouse 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your esteemed contributor—Mephisto 
—whose weekly “Musings” are so fre- 
quently “a-musing,” is guilty of the very 
thing in last week’s issue of your paper, 
for which he continually censures the 
gentlemen of the New York daily press. 
In his homily of advice to Paul Alt- 
house, the American tenor of the Metro- 


politan Opera Gompany, upon the occa- 
sion of his first appearance in the rdle 
of Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly” at 
the Metropolitan Opera, Mr. Mephisto 
indulges in a mixture of praise and cen- 
sure skilfully balanced, but none the less 
leaving the reader with the feeling that 
this gentleman is not very different from 
others who deem it “according to Hoyle” 
to patronize the American artist, and, 
however great his success, to search out 
and illumine any possible shortcomings. 

In this particular instance we will ad- 
mit that Mr. Althouse’s singing at the 
above-mentioned performance was better 
than his acting, but did it ever occur to 
Mr. Mephisto that there might be a very 
good reas6n for this? Evidently it did 
not—but there is! 

When a young artist, whose stage ex- 
perience has been confined to more or 
less unimportant réles, suddenly is given 
a chance at a leading part, without a 
single rehearsal with orchestra, and with 
hardly more than one with the princi- 
pals, how can he “work out the smallest 
details” and “go over the stage appoint- 
ments,” etc., etc., so as to give the finished 
performance of a Scotti or a Renaud? 
This is asking the impossible, as you 
must admit. 

Considering the circumstances, which 
included scarcely any knowledge of the 
“stage business” of the other principals, 
no rehearsal with orchestra, the perfectly 
natural nervousness of a young singer, 
(who also suffers under the handicap of 
being an American and therefore a gen- 
eral target for criticism), and lastly, a 
réle which, as far as acting is concerned, 
calls for little more than a few ardent 
embraces, this writer, for one, thinks that 
Mr. Althouse justified his appearance 
from every point of view and caused a 
distinct “boost” to the stock of the Amer- 
ican artist. 

Very truly yours, 
“FAIR PLAY.” 

New York, April 23, 1917. 


Lucrezia Bori’s Physician 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Would it be possible for you to let 
me know what vocal surgeon operated 
on Lucrezia Bori, removing “nodes” 
from her vocal cords? In doing so you 
will greatly oblige, 
Yours sincerely, 


. a a 
Philadelphia, April 7, 1917. 


[We would suggest your writing to 
Miss Bori herself. A letter addressed to 
her at Valencia, Spain, where she has a 
villa, will reach her.—Editor, MusIcAL 
AMERICA. ] 


A Southern Viewpoint 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Please accept much thanks for the 
great pleasure your paper has given us. 
We eagerly watch for each issue and 
read and discuss articles, editorials and 
criticisms to our general interest and 


edification. With the near approach of 
our (Atlanta’s) season of opera your 
papers assume an added value. I com- 
mend you most heartily upon the splen- 
did work you are doing. 
Yours very truly, 
EDWARD A. DARBY. 
Atlanta, Ga., March 30, 1917. 


“Give Us Fremstad Back Again” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Voicing the desire of a large group of 
my acquaintances who are subscribers 
at the Metropolitan, I wish to raise once 
more the perennial cry, “Give us Frem- 


stad back again!” There seems a spe- 
cial pertinence this year in the request, 
for now that German opera has fallen 
under the shadow of the war, what could 
make it more acceptable to us than an 
interpreter who is acknowledged the 
greatest living exponent and is at the 
same time a real American? Mr. Gatti 
must be even now making his plans for 
next season, and surely he knows that 
we do not wish German opera omitted 
from the répertoire. But is there no 
way of letting him know that we want 
it, and we want Fremstad in it, or at the 
very least, in a few performances of her 
great roles? 

Her place has never been filled; she 
is needed as vitally at the Metropolitan 
now as the day she left, three years ago, 
and all who were present at her recital 
last week must have realized that she is 
even better equipped now than then for 
the work. I hope we showed her how 
loyal we have remained, and even the 
casual listener must have realized that 
the applause was no ordinary demonstra- 
tion; it said as plainly as possible that 
she is not forgotten and that the true 
art-loving public will never be happy 
until it has her again in those roles 
which will always be hers, no matter 
who else may sing them. 

Very truly, 
B. L. W. 

New York, April 20, 1917. 


Tetrazzini at the Metropolitan 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

To settle a dispute will you advise me 
at your earliest convenience in the Open 
Forum if Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini ever 
sang in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City, either under a regular 
contract, as a guest artist or a Sunday 
night concert. In fact, if she ever sang 
in that institution under any circum- 
stances. 

EDWIN MYERS. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 9, 1917. 

[Mme. Tetrazzini sang as a guest art- 
ist at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
a special performance of “Rigoletto” 
in 1912, in which Messrs. Caruso and 
Renaud also appeared. She sang on the 
stage of the Metropolitan on at least 
one other occasion also.—Editor, MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. ] 


The Music Season in Australia 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


To settle a controversy, will you let 
me know when the concert season begins 
in Australia and which are the best 
months there? 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. BEtTs. 

103 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 

March 19, 1917. 

[The music season in Australia is a 
protracted one. It begins about May 
and is at its height in July, August and 
September, although many concerts are 
given as late as December.—Editor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. } 


Appreciation from an Author 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


_I wish to thank you for the apprecia- 
tive review given my book, “Expression 
in Singing,” in your issue of March 31. 
Your reviewer saw and drew attention 
to the vital points of the work—which 
was gratifying. 
Yours sincerely, 
; H. S. KIRKLAND, 
The Philadelphia Musical Academy. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 14, 1917. 











The American 
Basso 


CHAS. E.GALLAGHER 


Concert Oratorio Opera 
On Tour with ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Address: Jessie B. Hall, Bureau of Fine Arts, 425 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 














Booked solid until November 1, 1917 
Personal address: Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW TRAVEL REGULATIONS HAVE 
MADE PARIS A “MATINEE CITY” 





No Conveyances After Ten O’Clock Render Evening Programs Impos- 
sible—Great Demonstration at Sacred Concert When News Arrives 
of American Participation with Entente 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, April 6, 1917. 

XCEPT for the benefit performances 
and “Concerts Spirituels,” which 
are generally given during Holy Week, 
Paris has been very quiet. A new ordi- 
nance from the city authorities demands 
that the Metropolitan or underground 
run not later than 10 o’clock three times 
a week. This discommodes seriously, for 
it means that performances must begin 
before 7, which is out of the question. 
So “evening” performances will now take 
place in the afternoon, and for some time 
to come Paris will be known as a “mat- 
inée town.” None of the trams run after 
8.30, and the only means of travel was 
by the underground, which now cut off 
after 9, compels people to stay at home. 
No one thinks of the cab or taxi and 
their temperamental drivers. These are 
now men elderly or rheumatic, who are 
master of the situation after nightfall, 
and they themselves have caught the 
“early to bed” habit and there are al- 

most none circulating after dark. 

The biggest event of the week was the 
Third Sacred Concert given for the 
“(Euvre de Protection,” known as “CEuvre 
des Chaussures” or a supply for shoes 
for women and children. At the last 


concert given under the same auspices, 
after all the musicians were paid, there 
was enough left to purchase 1600 pair 
of footgear. 

The concert of Holy Thursday took the 
form of a patriotic demonstration, for 
during the entr’acte one of the leaders 
announced from the «stage that cables 
had come that America had joined the 
Entente. John Byrne sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” to orchestral accom- 
paniment, and the entire audience joined 
in. Ambassador and Mrs. Sharp were 
present, also other members of the Em- 
bassy with distinguished Americans liv- 





Stites ritttl titttrt ith 


ing in Paris and it was a great féte all 
around. These charity concerts have 


been gotten up by Gustin Wright, who, 
ever since the outbreak of war, has occu- 














Fernand Francell, Who Took a Leading 
Part in the Festival Performance of 
Theodore Dubois’s Oratorio, “The 
Seven Last Words,” in Paris 


pied himself in some way in the relief 
movement. The Salle Gaveau was packed 
for this last Concert Spirituel of the sea- 
son, and the audience was very musical 
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—so much so that scarcely a person left 
before the four-hour program was over. 

Wright conducted the orchestra most 
of the time, and the composers, Theodore 
Dubois and Charles Lefevre, led when 
their works were given. So many artists 
took part that it would be impossible to 
mention the work each did separately. 
slanche Pociey played the organ, and 
the very large orchestra and chorus 
showed the benefit of Gustin Wright’s 
training during the winter. The last 
half of the program was devoted to that 
truly sublime work of Dubois, “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ.” All the 
singers and soloists are either from the 
Opera, Opéra Comique or Concerts Lam- 
oureux, so it represented a galaxy of ripe 
musicians. Gustin Wright is organist 
and conductor at the Passy Parish 
Church, and Blanche Pociey is organist 
at the English (speaking) Catholic 
Church in the Ave Hoche. 

Theodore Dubois has reached an ad- 
vanced age, but he conducted with the 
spirit and sympathy of a man far 
younger. It is interesting to know that 
this celebrated musician was choirmas- 
ter of St. Clothilde at the time that César 
Franck was organist there. Dubois put 
the last touches to “Les Sept Paroles” 
on the anniversary of the day, April 5, 
on which this concert was held forty 
years ago. The work was sung by Mme. 
Bureau-Berthelot, Messrs. Fernand 
Francell, John Byrne and the chorus 
known as “Les Charteurs Classiques de 
Passy.” 

A “truly war” “Stabat Mater” was 
heard at the Palais de Glace on Wednes- 
day of this week. The old skating rink 
was transformed into a hall, but there is 
no way of heating the vast rink and, as 
the day was a bitterly cold one, people 
came in with all sorts of muffling. 
Crippled soldiers limped in, blind sol- 
diers were led to places and the event 
was blue indeed. In the entr’acte the 
audience flew to get a hot drink, but as 
it happened to fall on one of the days 
prohibiting cakes and certain drinks, few 
got the inner man warmed. 

A long program preceded the “Stabat 
Mater” and on this Jeane Montjovet, 
Louis Bas, Jan Reder, Gabriel Willaume 
and a chorus assisted. The place is a 
poor one for vocal music, so nothing 
sounded flattering, though these artists 
are among the first in the city. 

The. “Stabat Mater,” sung by Rose 
Helbronner, Marie Cosset, Moisson and 
Narcon, with the orchestra and chorus 
under the baton of Jean Gay, had had 
too few rehearsals to do full justice to 
the difficult composition. This piece is 
given in Paris half a dozen times every 
Holy Week, yet not once has it been 
really creditably presented. On Wednes- 
day the women’s voices were much be- 
low the mark, and the men did not seem 
to show great interest in their part, 
and the chorus did not come in on time 
and was so small! that it was no support 
to the soloists. 

Mlle. Momanitza, assisted by Ricardo 
Vines, gave an interesting concert last 
Saturday at the Salle des Agriculteurs. 
This woman is a true musician, evidenced 
by the arrangement of her program 
which was unique. I give it in full: 
Philis; Musette; Reveillez vous, Belle 
Dormeuse; “La Badine,” “L’Inutile De- 
fense,” Cantata 202, Bach; “Cosi Fan 
Tutti,” Mozart; “Il matrimonio Segreto,” 
Cimarosa; “Rose et Colas,” Monsigny; 
“Les Fétes Hébé,” Rameau; “Claire de 
Lune,” Fauré; “Theme Varié,” Saint- 
Saéns; “Sur |’Herbe,” Ravel; ‘“Flacet 
Futile,” “Colloque Sentimental,” “Fan- 
toches,”’ Debussy. 


Vines’s numbers were Sonate, Scar- 
latti; “Les Vieux Seigneurs,” Arle- 
quinne, Couperin; Les  Tourbillons; 
“Menuet Antique,” Ravel; “Pavanne 


pour une Enfante defunte,” “Hommage 
a Rameau,” Debussy. 
LEONORA RAINES. 
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HALPERSON COURSE 
ENDS BRILLIANTLY 


Mmes. Ciaparelli-Viafora, Carrara- 
Pescia and Mischa Leon 
Wildly Applauded 


Enthusiasm reached a high pitch at 
the thirteenth and supplementary lecture 
of the New York series on the “History 
of the Opera” delivered by Maurice Hal- 
person, on Tuesday evening of last week. 
Not only was the subject of Mr. Hal- 
person’s talk, embracing as it did the 
range of German and Italian operatic art 
from the period of Wagner to the present 
day, of a character to inspire the liveliest 
sympathy and interest, but the array of 
assisting soloists he presented and the 
nature and manner of the selections they 
rendered evoked a storm of applause. 

There were Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Via- 
fora, and Mme. Olga Carrara-Pescia, so- 
pranos, the former accompanied by Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek, assistant conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
the latter by her husband, the singing 
teacher, Chevalier Astolfo Pescia. Mischa 
Leon, the tenor, was also a soloist. Mr. 
Bamboschek assisted also as piano soloist 


in the intermezzo from “Isabeau” of Mas- 
cagni, and the poetic dance of the Mer- 
maids from “Lorelei,” of Catalani. 

Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora scored so sig- 
nal and spontaneous a success by her 
singing of Santuzza’s narrative, “Voi lo 
sapete, Mamma,” from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and an aria from Catalani’s “La 
Wally,” which was a novelty of the initial 
Gatti-Casazza season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1908, that she was 
obliged to respond to the insistent encore 
calls with Musetta’s waltz-song from 
“La Bohéme.” 

Mme. Carrara-Pescia revealed splendid 
dramatic and musicianly powers in her 
delivery of the aria, “Suicidio” from 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” and an aria 
from Zaza’s “Leoncavallo,” and she, like- 
wise, was wildly applauded. Not content 
with a double offering by Mr. Leon, in 
the tenor aria from “La Fanciulla del 
West,” of Puccini, in English, and an 
aria from Kienzl’s “Evangelimann,” in 
German, his audience clamored for more, 
and was rewarded with an aria sung in 
Danish from an opera by the Danish com- 
poser, Enna. 

Music by Goldmark, Kretschmer, the 
three brothers, Lachner, Humperdinck, 
Richard Strauss, Schillings, Reznicek, 
Zollner, Nessler and Thuille, among the 
German masters, and by Mascagni, Leon- 
cavallo, Giordano, Cilea, Mugnone, Tas- 
ca, Puccini, Faccio, Mancinelli, Boito, 
Franchetti, Ponchielli, Catalani, Mon- 
temezzi and Zandonai, was treated by Mr. 
Halperson, who was greeted by a veri- 
table ovation at the close of his excellent 
series. HB, C. FP. 





Clarence Bird Plays for Settlement 


Clarence Bird, pianist, appeared be- 
fore the East Side House Settlement, 
New York, on April 15. Mr. Bird was 
assisted by Max Helmer, violinist, who 
was accompanied by Vera Giles. 
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GANZ AND SPALDING 
AT SALT LAKE CITY 


Joint Recital. Delights Large Aud- 
ience— Testimonial to 
Conductor Stephens 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, April 10.—A 
rare musical treat was tendered music- 
lovers last evening, when Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, and Albert Spalding, violinist, 
appeared in joint recital at the First 
Congregational Church. Special men- 
tion should be made of the Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, played by both art- 
ists, who manifested perfect interpreta- 
tive sympathy with each other. André 


Benoist, accompanist for Mr. Spalding, 
played with sympathetic understanding. 

On the evening of April 7 a mammoth 
testimonial concert was given to Prof. 
Evan Stephens, the veteran musician of 
Utah and former conductor of the Taber- 
nacle Choir. Special interest centered 
in Mr. Stephens’s singing of his latest 
composition, “The Word Farewell.” He 
was greeted with a furore of applause 
lasting several minutes. An extended 
program of great merit began with a 
Wagnerian chorus, “Hail, Bright 
Abode,” by the Tabernacle Choir, di- 
rected by Anthony C. Lund, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Stephens as chorister. Other 
appreciated offerings were by Mrs. Lydia 
White Boothby, harpist; Alfred Best, 
tenor; Romonia Hyde, violinist; the Salt 
Lake Oratorio Society, led by Squire 
Coop; Margaret Summerhays, soprano; 
Becky Almond, pianist; the Orpheus 
Club, under the leadership of A. H. Pea- 
body; Horace S. Ensign, basso, and Prof. 
John J. McClellan, organist and accom- 
panist. 

On Saturday evening Owen A. Bart- 
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lett, who won first place for violin play- 
ing as the representative of Utah in 
the contest instituted by the Nationa) 
Federation of Musical Clubs, was given 
a testimonial concert at the First Con- 
gregationgl Church, under the auspices 
of the Rotary Club, the Musical Arts So- 
ciety and the music section of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club. Mr. Barlett is a pupil 
of Prof. George B. Skelton. In addition 
to other program offerings, Mr. Bartlett 
played several numbers, manifesting 
skill in technique and breadth in inter- 
pretation. Z. A. S. 


MUSICALE AT ARTS CLUB 








Dora Gibson Delights Hearers—Her 
Colleagues Also Score 


An excellent musicale stirred a good 
sized audience’s admiration at the Na- 
tional Arts Club of New York on the 
evening of April 18. The well designed 
program was interpreted with ample 
artistic effectiveness by Dora Gibson, 
the English soprano; Mary Pasmore, vio- 
linist, and Phyllida Ashley, pianist. 
Miss Gibson swayed her hearers with 
a deeply dramatic delivery of Monte- 
verde’s “Lasciatemi morire.” Her read- 


“ing of Delibes’s “O mer ouvre toi” was 


similarly compelling. The soprano’s 
pianissimo was ethereal in quality. She 
was vivaciously applauded. 

Miss Pasmore opened the program 
with Paderewski’s A Minor Sonata, 
which she and Miss Ashley played in 
polished fashion. Miss Ashley contrib- 
uted a solo group by Stojowski, Chopin 
and Moszkowski, earning warm ap- 
proval. Miss Gibson scored later in 
numbers by Leroux, Ponchielli, East- 
hope Martin and Sanderson, and Miss 
Pasmore played solos by Kreisler, Pas- 
more and Mendelssohn. The “Star- 
Spangled Banner” closed the program. 

B. R. 


WASHINGTON CLUB HEARD 








Rubinstein Singers Again Led by Mrs. 
Blair—Rosalie Wirthlin Soloist 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—After 
absence of two years, Mrs. A. M. Blair 
once more led the singers of the Rubin- 
stein Club, when they appeared in their 
spring concert in the grand ballroom of 
the Raleigh. The splendid singing of the 
chorus of eighty women’s voices proved 
Mrs. Blair’s skill as conductor. In Rosa- 
lie Wirthlin, contralto, of New York, 
the club presented. a soloist whose beauty 
of voice sustained interest and admira- 
tion throughout the program. 

M. Viola Schippert and Elizabeth 
Leckie sang effectively the incidental 
solos in “The Dancing Doll.” The chor- 
us reached its highest achievement in 
the Chadwick “Silently Swaying on the 
Water’s Quiet Breast.’”’ Claude Robeson 
at the piano and Jennie Glennen at the 
organ gave admirable support. 





Christine Langenhan Triumphs in Penn- 
sylvania Concerts 


The Academy of Music at Lebanon, 
Pa., on April 18, and the Auditorium of 
Harrisburg, on April 19, were packcJ to 
capacity for concerts by an orchestra of 
one hundred men, under the direction of 
A. M. Weingartner. Christine Lagen- 
han, who was the only soloist of both 
events, was the star of the evening. En- 
thusiasm for her ran high, and the art- 
ist had to sing, after her first number, 
an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
as an encore Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby.” 
For the second part of the program Mme. 
Langenhan sang “Die Quelle” (“Maiden 
at the Spring”), Goldmark; “Das Lied 
der Chavaza” (“Song of the Chavaza’’), 
Weingartner; “Elegie” (violin obbligato 
with A. M. Weingartner), Massenet; 
“An Indian Love Song,” Lieurance, and 
“Deep River,” Burleigh, and added as 
encores, “My Love Is a Muleteer,” by De 


INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
ABLE RECITALISTS 


Elman, Seagle and Others Give 
Local Audiences Cause 
for Rejoicing 

INDIANAPOLIS, April 18. — Several 
splendid recitalists were heard here 
lately. Mischa Elman appeared at the 
Murat Theater on April 5, repeating the 
success achieved by him at a former ap- 
pearance here three years ago. His play- 
ing was beautiful. Concertos by Spohr 
and Bach-Nachez were his major offer- 
ings. Philip Gordon accompanied finely. 

It remained for Oscar Seagle, the bari- 
tone, to draw the record audience of the 
season’s course of the People’s Concert- 
Church Federation. Mr. Seagle sang 
at Caleb Mills Hall last evening. His 
recital was a genuine treat. A sonorous 
voice, masterfully handled, fine enuncia- 
tion and rare interpretative insight 
stamp Mr. Seagle as a superb artist. 
His program included old and modern 


French songs, old Welsh, Swedish and 
Irish numbers and American songs. He 
was insistently applauded. Henri 
Doehning proved a thoroughly efficient 
accompanist. At his second appearance 
in recital here, John Doane, the Chicago 
concert organist, was greeted by a large 
audience on the evening of April 11 in 
the Meridian Street Church. The occa- 
sion was the dedication of a new organ. 
Mr. Doane played a good program excel- 
lently. The Indianapolis Mannerchor 
presented Mrs. Arthur Manninger in a 
piano recital on the evening of April 





16. Mrs. Manninger has an excellent 
record as the club’s accompanist and 
is also an admirable soloist. She played 
Beethoven, Schumann, Palmer, Poldini 
and MacDowell pieces and was roundly 
applauded. 


Excerpts from the Saint-Saéns opera, 
“Samson and Delilah,” constituted the 
final program of the season of the Har- 
monie Club recently. The program was 
interpreted by Mrs. Roy Sellery, Mrs. 
Glenn Friermood, Mrs. Herald Hill, Mrs. 
S. K. Ruick, Mrs. Herman Wolff and 
Karolyn Karr, assisted by Elmer Steffen 
and Charles McCarty. Pr. & 





INFANT DANCERS A DELIGHT 





Children Furnish Captivating Feature of 
Opera Ballet School Matinée 


The pupils of the Metropolitan Ballet 
School, of which Pauline Verhoeven is 
supervisor, gave their annual matinée 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on Fri- 
day afternoon of last week. A good 
sized audience enjoyed the solo and en- 
semble dances, all of them charmingly 
performed. 

Among the participants Queenie Smith 
and “La Petite Virginia” elicited special 
enthusiasm. The latter, a mite of about 
six years, completely captivated the 
house and the climax of the afternoon 
was her dance in wooden shoes in con- 
junction with “Baby Alice,” another 
terpsichorean infant prodigy. 

The ballet features were varied by 
some ’cello numbers, excellently played 
by Sara Gurowitsch. 





Gay Zenola MacLaren, whose imita- 
tive recitals of famous plays have been 
given on the Fine Arts courses of many 
clubs, is to appear next season under 
the management of Mrs. Sidney Mc- 
Phail, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
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at Annville (Pa.) College ‘ 


ANNVILLE, Pa., April 20.—Vera Cur- BEU L AH BE. ACH 


tis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was soloist at the annual con- 
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cert of the Eurydice Choral Club of the 
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Lebanon Valley College Conservatory. 
Miss Curtis made a pleasing impression. 
Soloist American Series, Lockport, N. Y. 
“Miss Beach opened with Die Lotelei by Liszt, but the balance of her 


The girls’. club is directed by Gertrude 
K. Schmidt. E. Edwin Sheldon is the 
director of the college conservatory. 
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an. 10, 1917. 
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Graham Marr, baritone of the Boston- 
National Opera Company, whose success 
‘in Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” has been pro- 
nounced, has collaborated with James 
Harrod, the tenor, in recording the duet, 
“In the Depths of the Temple,” for the 
Columbia Graphophone. 
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SEATTLE ENTERTAINS HALLETT GILBERTE 


Musicians and Musical Societies 
Do Honor to New York 
Composer 


EATTLE, WASH., April 10.—Hallett 
Gilberté, the well-known composer 
of New York, with Mrs. Gilberté, spent 
the last week in Seattle.- Mr. Gilberté 
has been filling an extended Orpheum 
circuit engagement with Mme. Jeanne 
Jomelli, playing the accompaniments to 
his own songs, which Mme. Jomelli sings 
so beautifully. 

“Our Canadian ‘trip was full of sur- 
prises,” said Mr. Gilberté. “In Winnipeg 
I met Francis Fisher Powers, formerly 
of New York, whom I had not seen in 


several years. In Calgary the people 
liked me at once when I said Kathleen 
Parlow was ‘my queen of the violin,’ for 
she was born in Calgary. In Victoria, 
B. C., we had splendid success.” 

Mr. ard Mrs. Gilberté were extensively 
entertained. Mr. and Mrs. Gilmer Pryor 
gave a reception for them where the 
guests included William Shakespeare of 
London. Mr. Shakespeare and Mr. Gil- 
berté had not met before in seventeen 
years. Another old friend was Mrs. 
Agnes Lockheart Hughes, who has writ- 
ten the lyrics for several of Mr. Gil- 
berté’s songs, and the beautiful poem, 
“Sing on, Sweet Bird,” which Mrs. Gil- 
berté includes among her interesting 
readings. Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Inglis 
gave a dinner and others entertaining 
were Mme. Hollingshead-Hubble, Mrs. 
Inez Z. Morrison, Mrs. Agnes Lockheart 
Hughes, Mrs. A. S. Kery, Mrs. D. C. 
Moore, Mrs. Grace E. Claypool and the 
Clef Club. Mr. Gilberté is to write a 
chorus especially for the Nordica Club 


Left to Right, Hallett Gilberté, the New 


York Song Writer; Jessie Nash 
Stover, President of the Musical Art 
Society of Seattle, and Mrs. Hallett 
Gilberté. The Picture Was Taken at 
the Home of Inez Z. Morrison, Seattle 


of Seattle, and the Choral Art Society 
will use one of his choruses for mixed 
voices during the coming season. 

M. G. 





DERU’S SECOND RECITAL 





Ysaye and His Son and Gaston Dethier 
Assist the Violinist 


Eugen Ysaye and his son Gabriel lent 
their aid at the second New York re- 
cital given by the Belgian violinist, 
Edouard Deru, in AXolian Hall, Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week. The three 
played together in a triple concerto by 


Vivaldi, while the elder Ysaye and Deru 
were also heard simultaneously in Bach’s 
Concerto for two violins. Mr. Deru, as- 
sisted by Gaston Dethier, the pianist, be- 
gan the program with the César Franck 
Sonata and ended it with some short 
pieces by Mozart, Coleridge-Taylor, 
Gluck-Kreisler and Leclair. 

Naturally the interest of the very 
large audience centered chiefly in the 
two concertos and their performance was 
the signal for much joyful excitement. 
Both works would probably appear on 
concert programs oftener if violinists 
evinced a stronger inclination to do team 
work, for each is a masterpiece. The 
largo movement of the Bach can hardly 
be said to yield precedence to any other 
page of chamber music he wrote for its 
nobility and penetrating sentiment. 
Ysaye, of course, plays such music with 
an unsurpassable breadth and distinction 
of style. Nevertheless, his tone was 
neither smooth nor insinuating on this 
occasion and his right arm seemed more 
than usually unsteady. Added to this, 
the fact that neither his son nor Mr. 


Deru is blessed with the gift of beauti- 
ful tone and alluring cantilena and that 
neither uniformity nor rhythmic certi- 
tude prevailed to a noticeable degree in 
the presentation of the Vivaldi or the 
Bach, it will be recognized that the works 
might have moved the listeners more 
decisively than they did. 

Mr. Deru was very cordially applaud- 
ed for a performance of the César 
Franck sonata that displayed to advan- 
tage his seriousness and his sense of 
style. m F, ®. 





Russian Symphony and Lada Win Trib- 
ute in Montgomery Program 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 17.—The 
Russian Symphony, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, appeared here last night in 
connection with the engagement of Lada, 
concert dancer, under the auspices of 
the Montgomery Music Club. The au- 
dience was the largest of the season, 
the Grand Theater being practically sold 
out. Mr. Altschuler made a most favor- 
able impression and was liberal with 
encores. At the close of the first part 
of the program, which consisted of the 
“Pathétique” Symphony of Tschaikow- 
sky and the “Thunderbird” Suite of 
Cadman, the orchestra stood and played 
a number of patriotic airs, at which the 
crowd became riotously enthusiastic. 
The program was well chosen and the 
orchestra played well. Lada’s work was 
most cordially received, especially the 
“Valse Triste” and MacDowell’s 
“Shadow Dance.” We Bs. Ge 
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Madame 


Marcella Sembrich 


The 
World’s Greatest 
Soprano 


Says: 


The admirable endurance of 
the pianos which I have used in 
my concert tours and their ex- 
quisite beauty of tone (a tone 
which blends so well with my 
voice) make me desire to have 
one of your beautiful tstru- 
ments in my home. 
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PATRIOTIC MUSIC HEARD 





Florence Macbeth and Florence Otis 


Among Artists on D. A. R. Programs 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—Dur- 


ing the recent Continental Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion music played an important part in 
the various meetings. Martha Phillips 
of New York, soprano, led in “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and sang with taste 
a group of Scandinavian folk-songs, 
which were enthusiastically received. 
Mrs. Florence A. Otis was heard in the 
Gilberté “Moonlight, Starlight” 
“Old Glory” by McCurdy. 
Florence Macbeth, soprano, delighted 
the convention with a program which 
included the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” 
and a group of songs in English. At the 
meeting devoted to preparedness, the 
local National Quartet, consisting of 
Elizabeth Maxwell, Lillian Chenoweth, 
William E. Braithwaite and Harry M. 
Forker, offered patriotic songs. Among 
these was a new composition of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Maxwell, with words by Frank 
F. Maxwell, entitled “The Stars and 
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Stripes Are Calling,” which echoes the 
enlistment movement. Mrs. Maxwell and 
Mrs. Chenoweth were also heard in solo 
numbers during the Congress. Among 
the others who contributed to the musi- 
cal part of the convention were Erin 
Ballard, J. F. M. Bowie, Percy S. Fos- 
ter, Claude Warford, Agnes Wheman 
and Ethel G. Johnson. W. H. 





Many Audiences Welcome Art of Lucile 
Collette 


Lucile Collette, the gifted young New 
York violinist, who returned recently 
from her tour in the South, has made two 
appearances as soloist at the lectures of 
Maurice Halperson, those dealing with 
French opera and Wagner. On the 
afternoon of April 16 she appeared as 
one of the soloists at the Red Cross 
Benefit given at the home of Mrs. Willard 
D. Straight on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Her Southern tour took her as far as 
Lakeland, Fla. In Macon, Ga., she ap- 
peared on a program in which Vice- 
President Marshall spoke. Miss Collette 
was so successful on this tour that she 
has been re-engaged for the coming 
season. She is to give a recital in New 
York at the von Ende School of Music 
on May 23. 





Special Musical Program for Rialto’s 
Anniversary Week 


On this, its anniversary week pro- 
gram the Rialto included special musical 
numbers, commencing with an overture 
composed by Hugo Riesenfeld, conductor 
of the Rialto Orchestra. The orchestra 
was augmented with the week and a 
chorus of twenty voices sang the lyric 
The Rialto grand opera quartet, con- 
sisting of Jeanne Maubourg, formerly of 
the Métropolitan; Madeleine D’Espinoy, 
of the Paris Opéra Comique; Desire de 
Frére, of the Chicago Opera, and Ar- 
mand Delmar, French operatic tenor, 
sang the Quartet from “Rigoletto.” 
Grieg’s “To Spring” was played by the 
orchestra during a pantomime enacted 
by pupils of the Helen Moller School of 
Dancing. 
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NEWARK SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Mme. Lawrence, John Powell and 
Frank Pollock Win Approval 
in Benefit Program 


NEWARK, N. J., April 19.—The New- 
ark Symphony Orchestra, Louis Ehrke, 
conductor, gave its last concert of the 
season on April 16 before an apprecia- 
tive audience that filled the Palace ball- 
room. The orchestra showed that it had 


taken some brisk strides forward re- 
cently. The piéce de résistance was un- 
doubtedly Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 
The piano soloist was Wilma Hultgren- 
Hillberg, whose performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor 
evoked an enthusiastic response. 

Coincidental with the symphony con- 
cert was the program given in Wallace 
Hall by Mrs. Anna W. Lawrence, harp- 
ist; John Powell, pianist, and Frank Pol- 
lock, tenor, for the benefit of the Hospital 
for Women and Children. It is signifi- 
cant that Newark should be able to sup- 
port with large attendances two such 
concerts in one evening. The artists ac- 
quitted themselves admirably. A large 
chorus of school children sang under the 
direction of Louise Westwood, super- 
visor of music. 
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The third annual concert of the New- 
ark Musicians’ Club was held in Wal- 
lace Hail last night. A large audience 
listened to a well chosen program, finely 
performed. The soloists were Mrs. Mar- 
garet D. Stanley, soprano; Mrs. Beth 
Trigarski, contralto; Irvin F. Randolph, 
pianist; Ernest A. Burkhardt, tenor, 
and Isidor Werner, violinist. A string 
quartet, composed of Franklin Branin 
and Alfred Anderson, violinists; Robert 
Griesenbeck, viola, and Robert Atwood, 
cellist, played one movement from a 
Haydn Quartet and a “Spinning Song,” 
by Dr. Edward Schaaf of this city. The 
latter composition reveals the gorgeous 
coloring and rhythmic virility of Dr. 
Schaaf’s best style. 

Under the ieaderahio of John A. Camp- 
bell, a chorus sang a number of selec- 
tions enjoyably. The singers were Inez 
A. Potter, Alice Anthony, Anna M. 
Turner, Elsa Goepferich, Mary V. Pot- 
ter, Mrs. George W. Baney, Annette E. 
Faatz, Marion E. Heim, John P. Beams, 
Claude W. Velsor, Harry Cole, Howell 
Stillman, Elmer Ross, John J. Kreitler, 
Charles M. Macknet and Clarence C. 
Jackson. The accompanists were Sid- 
ney A. Baldwin, Nelson Oertet, Mabel 
Smith and Emily Pierson. Ethel C. 
Smith played the violin obbligato to Gou- 
nod’s “Ave Maria,” sung by Mrs. Stan- 
ley. The proceeds of the concert were 
donated to the American Red Cross. 
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AN ERNEST BLOCH PROGRAM 





Swiss Composer’s Jewish Cycle Will Be 
- Given New York Premiére 


A program of the works of Ernest 
Bloch, the Swiss composer-conductor, will 
be presented at the second public con- 
cert this season of the Society of the 
Friends of Music, at Carnegie Hall, on 
Thursday evening, May 3. An orches- 
tra of 100 will be conducted by Artur 
Bodanzky of the Metropolitan Opera and 
by the composer, who will direct one 
number, his Symphony, “Israél.” The 
soloists will include Melanie Kurt, Carl 
Braun, Marie Tiffany, Flora Perini and 
Lila Robeson, all of the Metropolitan, 
and the ’eellist, Hans Kindler. Mr. 
Bloch’s “Jewish Cycle,” as far as com- 
pleted, constitutes the entire program, 
which will be given as follows: 


Three Jewish Poems for Orchestra: Danse, 
Rite and Cortége Funébre (recently played 
in Boston by the Boston Symphony under the 
composer’s baton) ; Rhapsodie Hebraique, 
“Schelomo,” for ’cello and orchestra; Psalms 
Nos. 137 and 114 (soprano), and No. 22 


(baritone), for solo voice and orchestra; 
Symphony “Israél,” in two movements (un- 
finished). 


The entire program will be played 
from manuscript and for the first time 
in New York. 





Aurelio Giorni’s Summer Classes to Be 
Held at Seal Harbor 


Aurelio Giorni, the gifted Italian pian- 
ist, who is completing his concert season 
in "America, will devote part of his time 
during the coming summer to teaching 
a number of advanced pupils in piano. 
The class will be held at Seal Harbor, 
Me., where Signor Giorni will spend the 
summer, and will continue seven weeks, 
from July 1 to Aug. 15. 





America and Siberia are represented in 
the most recent engagements of impor- 
tance made by Milton and Sargent Aborn 
for their annual spring season of grand 
opera at popular prices. Bianca Saroya, 
a native of Germantown, Pa., and Vira 
Amazar, born in Irkoutsk, Siberia, are 
the two singers concerned. 





Etta Hamilton Morris, the Brooklyn 
soprano, was soloist at a recent meeting 
of the Daughters of the Empire State at 
the Waldorf Astoria. Mrs. Morris sang 
two groups, one entirely the work of 
women composers, from her lecture-re- 
cital, “Songs of American Women.” 














Breath Control Remedy for All 
Overdoing, Says Mme. Ziegler 














i a lecture given at Chickering Hall 
on April 16 Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, 
head of the Ziegler Institute of Normal 
Singing, placed great stress on the prev- 
alent evil of over-exertion among artists 
and gave many helpful suggestions to 
young singers. 

Prefacing her lecture with the state- 
ment that talent is a normal gift to 
each individual, Mme. Zeigler said in 
part: 

“If you want to become a good singer 
and have recognized that singing is your 
talent and from that basis develop into 
a great singer, you must start out to 
understand the purpose of good singing. 


This purpose is twofold. First, to show 


good schooling, voice control, clear and 
fluent emission, poise and dramatic abil- 
ity by your singing. Second, to inter- 
pret with honesty and artistry the music 
you are singing. Do not confuse this 
twofold purpose, for, this once under- 
stood, you will not become too emotional 
and look for premature success. 

“If you want to excel in any other 
work, a like rule applies. First, school 
and honest work, then interpretation— 
not vice versa. In order to be able to 
do this, curious as it may seem to you, 
you must first of all train your breath 
so as to be able to control it for health 


and power. Remember I am speaking 
of successful work in its largest sense. 
By this, I mean not only to be able to 
carry out the work which your talent 
prompts in a recognizable way—but to 
keep your health in a normal condition 
while studying and while performing. 
That is the only kind of success I recog- 
nize. 

“In all fields of endeavor there are 
people who overdo and over-exert. La- 
mentably the over-exertion is applauded 
by the general public, spurring on to 
more over-exertion. If a singer makes 
much noise with his tones and nearly 
bursts his vocal organs and blood vessels 
to bring out strong effects, he always 
stirs the greater part of his audience— 
by far the greater part. The few who 
know sit by and are sorry. It is the 
same with all acrobatism and virtuosity 
of any kind that shuts out general well- 
being. 

“That our breath control would rem- 
edy all overdoing will not be understood 
by people who have not busied them- 
selves with systematic breathing for 
health. If we consider, however, how 
closely our physical life is connected 
with breathing, beginning with the first 
breath and ending with the last on this 
earth, we should all recognize the neces- 
sity of learning about and employing 
the fullness of its action. 

“All inspiration comes with breathing; 
the oppressed breath receives no inspira- 
tion. The very word inspiration is self- 
explanatory. Control of breath leads to 
power as it leads to self-control and, 
therefore, control of emotionalism. Do 
not confuse control, either of the breath 
or voice, during its use, with control 
before its use. We may control a fire 
after it has started to burn in our house 
with energy and right thought, but sure- 
ly the best control is a system which 
regulates the force to a certain place 
for definite control and definite results. 
Just so it is with the breath which 
sounds as tone. To try to control it 
during the tone does not compare with 
results as produced by control to make 


a certain placement possible for great 
results—this then is ‘voice culture— 
breath control. How to attain it? Not 
by physical technique of breathing on 
an unnatural or unhappy or tense basis, 
but by real inspiration and joy. 

“Take a thought of real joy and free- 
dom from worry and notice how it feels 
in the body. Immediately you will feel 
the breath entering you differently than 
mechanical breathing could make it. You 
have now reached in the moment of joy 
the solar plexus—which is the largest 
network of sympathetic nerves in the 
body and receive all true feelings. Next 
hold this joyful or inspired breath as 
long as you can. You will notice that 
your whole being is filled with this 
breath—your eyes dilate, your jaw is 
free for artistic speaking, your body is 
poised and you are ready for work of a 
cultured kind. Therefore, I say again, 
conceive your talent, breathe with joy, 
hold your cultural ideals and then sing 
your well understood music. You will 
find success waiting for you.” 





Winifred Christie to Be Soloist in Sym- 
phony Club Concert 


The Symphony Club of New York, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, will 
give a concert at Sing Sing on Monday 
evening, April 30, when Winifred Chris- 


tie, pianist, will be the assisting soloist. 
The club will be heard in the “Spring 
Serenade,” by Robert Fuchs, and two 
Debussy numbers, the “Danse Sacre” 
and “Danse Profane.” Miss Christie 
will play the piano parts of the Debussy 
numbers. Mme. Emile Tascher-Tas, 
concertmaster of the club, will play the 
Bach E Major Concerto with string or- 
chestra accompaniment. The concert 
will be repeated in New York on May 
3, as a benefit for the Baptist Home for 
the Aged. 





Frances Nash, the young American 
pianist, whose recent successes with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra have at- 
tracted attention, was engaged by the 
Treble Clef Club of Philadelphia for its 
closing concert at Horticultural Hall on 
April 27. 


EDITH MASON is the young 
American singer who was chosen 
for the leading soprano réle in “‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’”’ produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 8th, and acquitted herself 
with conspicuous success. Her con- 
cert engagements are under the ex- 
clusive management of Foster & 
David, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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SCHUMANN CLUB NOW ONE OF 
‘NEW YORK’S FINEST CHORUSES 





Conductor Stephens’s Forces Re- 
veal Remarkable Advance Since 
Their Debut Three Years Ago— 
Lucy Gates and Gerald Maas 
Soloists in the Club’s Final Con- 
cert of the Season 


| ees the most optimistically inclined 

persons who heard the début of 
the Schumann Club of New York in the 
spring of 1914 hardly believed the little 
club, organized by Percy Rector Steph- 
ens, would in a few seasons be one of 
New York’s best choral societies. On 
Monday evening of last week its final 
concert of this season in the ballroom of 
the Waldorf made that hardly dreamed 
possibility a fact. 

Mr. Stephens has accomplished won- 
ders. His original plan has been ad- 
hered to; the chorus is but fifty strong, 
but there is no “dead-wood” in it. With 
these singers he has worked along cham- 
ber-music lines, if the use of the instru- 
mental term be permitted here. He has 
gone in for detail, for nuance, leaving 
the matter of massed effects to choral 
bodies of large dimension. And he has 
by this means succeeded in obtaining a 
fine quality of tone, a precision and, 
above all, an individual expression, which 
is the most difficult thing to arrive at in 
choral work. One might almost add that 
the Schumann Club sings with facial ex- 
pression; in any case, it is a chorus of 
unique ability and last week it sang 
better than it has ever sung before. 

Mr. Stephens chose a finer program 
this time than at his first concert of the 
season. There were Victor Harris’s ar- 
rangements of the “Ave Maria” from 
Verdi’s “Otello,” of Liszt’s “O, Quand 
je dors” and Strauss’s “Serenade”; Mr. 
Stephens’s own arrangement—and an 
admirable one—of Schumann’s “Wenn 
ich friih in den Garten geh’”; Victor 
Harris’s “It Was a Bowl of Roses,” a 
fine setting for four parts a cappella of 
the Henley lines, his “Ghosts,” a lovely 
bit that was redemanded; Harold Os- 
born-Smith’s “Page’s Road Song,” a new 
work, composed for the Schumann Club, 
and the old English round “The Pedlar.” 
G. Marschal-Loepke’s lovely “Long Ago 
won marked approval, Basset*’s “A Par- 
adox” amused and Oley Speaks’s “Morn- 
ing,” sung for the first time in choral 
form, was a bright and inspiring final 
offering. It was so much applauded that 
Mr. Stephens repeated the latter half 
of it. Scholz’s familiar “Jubilate” was 
the opening number. Mr. Stephens con- 


ducted the entire program with under- 
standing and the applause was hearty. 








| 
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Percy Rector Stephens, Conductor of 
the Schumann Club of New York, 
Which in Three Seasons Has Won a 
Place of Distinction in New York’s 
Choral Life 





At the end of the program chorus and 
audience sang George C. Turner’s “Hail, 
Land of Freedom!” 

The soloists were Lucy Gates and Ger- 
ald Maas. Miss Gates carried her hear- 
ers in the “Lakmé” Bell Song, which 
she sings with rare virtuosity and a 
pure and crystalline quality. She is 
sure of her high E and took it last week 
splendidly. Later she sang French songs 
by Pierné and Fauré and as an extra, 
with her own accompaniment, the charm- 
ing aria from Mozart’s “The Impre- 
sario,” in which she made such a suc- 
cess last fall in the Albert Reiss per- 
formances. Mr. Maas played in admir- 
able style a Tartini Andante, Schumann's 
“Traumerei” and  Popper’s “Elfin 
Dance,” exhibiting in the last named a 
highly developed finger technique. He 
was encored and gave Tschaikowsky’s 
“Chanson Triste.” A word of praise is 
due Rodney Saylor for the extraordinar- 
ily fine accompaniments he played for 
both soloists and chorus throughout the 
evening. a > ie 





Barrére Entertains Famous 


French Artists 


George Barrére, the famous flautist, 
entertained recently at a reception held 


George 


at his New York studios, most of the. 


notable French artists now in America. 
There were present Mme. Revalles, re- 
cently of the Diaghileff Ballet; Mmes. 
Patorni and Buisson, who both collab- 
orate in the Société des Instruments An- 
ciens; Mme. Delaunois of the Metropol- 
itan Opera; Pierre Monteux, recently 
conductor of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, 
and Mme. Monteux; Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, and Mme. Thibaud;- Léon 
Rothier of the Metropolitan Opera; M. 
Casadesus of the Instruments Anciens; 
M. Tourret, violinist, and Mme. Tourret; 
Paul Kéfer of the Trio de Lutéce, and 
Mme. Kéfer; Carlos Salzédo of the Trio 
de Lutéce and Mme. Salzédo; Mr. de 
Coppet and Gustave Ferrari, composer. 
Of this gathering MM. Rothier, Mon- 
teux, Kéfer and Barrére were of the 
same French regiment; other military 
men recently from the front being 
Thibaut, Casadesus and Salzédo. Eight 
of the number have been awarded the 
first prize of the Paris Conservatoire— 
Monteux, Thibaud, Rothier, Salzédo, 
Tourret, Kéfer, Casadesus and Barrére. 





Sacramento Club Delights in Art of 
Elena Gerhardt 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 14.—Elena 
Gerhardt, lieder singer, was presented 
by the Saturday Club at the Clunie The- 
ater on April 12. Songs of Schubert, 
Hugo Wolf and Strauss were given in 
a program sung with exquisite art. Many 
extras were demanded and given. To- 
day the members of the Saturday Club 
appeared in an admirable program in 
which the soloists were Lilian Rothholz, 
Maude Redmon, Clara Garfinkle, Mrs. 
George Edwards, Mary Kendal and Nor- 
man Mullins. Mrs. Edward Pease and 
Constance Mering supplied excellent ac- 
companiments. 





Soprano Aids Pianist in Latter’s Pitts- 
burgh Début 


PITTSBURGH, April 11.—Lina Esther 
Palmer, pianist, made her Pittsburgh 
début in recital at the William Penn Ho- 
tel last evening. Miss Palmer was as- 
sisted by Mrs. May Marshall Cobb, so- 
prano, who opened the program with a 
charming group, excellently sung. Miss 
Palmer won instant approbation in num- 
bers by Chopin, Moszkowski, Wagner- 
Brassin and others. Mrs. Cobb’s fine 
voice evoked hearty applause in a sec- 
ond group made up of songs in English. 





Ada Androva, who sang at the Civic 
Orchestral Concerts at Madison Square 
Garden last season, was heard at the 
Rialto Theater, New York, the week of 
April 15. She sang an aria from “The 
Queen of Sheba.” The Rialto Orchestra 
conducted by Hugo Riesenfeld, played 
the “Jolly Robbers” Overture by Suppé 
and selections from “San Toy.” The 
Rialto Male Quartet sang popular num- 
bers. 








gence.”—N. Y. Times. 





“He has force, and he has enthusiasm and intelli- 


“An artist of unusual gifts, of much charm and 
poetic feeling.”—-N. Y. Tribune. 


“There’s a dewy freshness which clings to Charles 
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Cooper’s playing, which gives it, at every suc- 
cessive recital, a new morning charm. The reason 
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erate routine.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 
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OPERA STARS HEARD 
WITH LIEDERKRANZ 


Marie Tiffany and Leonhardt 
in Spring Concert—Society 
Sets Patriotic Example 





Opening its concert on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 15, with the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” sung by full chorus and the 
audience and supported by the orchestra, 
and closing with “America,” the New 
York Liederkranz set an example which 
other societies in which there are so 
many naturalized American citizens 
should emulate. The “Stars and Stripes” 
hung out over the stage and gave the 
occasion a truly festal atmosphere. 

It was the last of the club’s big con- 
certs for this season. Otto A. Graff, the 
excellent conductor of the choral sections, 
opened the regular program with Gold- 
mark’s “Spring” Overture, played spirit- 
edly by an orchestra of fifty-five, largely 
made up of New York Philharmonic 
men. And later in the program he con- 
ducted Smetana’s “Moldau” satisfyingly. 
But the feature of Liederkranz concerts 
is hardly its orchestral offerings. The 
big choral work of the evening was a 
revival of Bruch’s splendid “Frithjof.” 
In it the male.chorus sang finely and the 
solo parts were managed with excellent 
results. 

Marie Tiffany, one of this season’s 
new Metropolitan Opera House sopranos, 
delivered the music of Ingeborg in this 
work and distinguished herself by a 
sterling performance. Her voice is very 
beautiful, of individual timbre, and em- 
ployed with artistic taste; it achieves— 
what few lyric voices can—real expres- 
sion of emotion. Her presence was 
ravishing to the eye, and in her singing 
of “Ingeborg’s Klage,” tellingly ex- 
pressed, she won unanimous approval. 
Robert Leonhardt, baritone, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, sang the 
F'rithjof music with a dramatic fire and 
a skill in voicing the mood that were al- 
together admirable, and he was received 
with hearty applause after his several 
solos. With orchestral accompaniment 
he was heard, too, in the “It Is Enough” 
aria from “Elijah,” in which he proved 
that an opera singer can also understand 
the art of oratorio singing. His success 
in this aria was marked. 

The male chorus won favor in a group 
of a cappella pieces by Rheinberger, 
Kiicken, Widmann and the Silcher “Lore- 
ley,” singing the last number most suc- 
cessfully, the others entirely adequately. 
Its work reflected high credit on Mr. 
Graff, who also presented the women’s 
voices in Elgar’s two charming choruses, 
“The Snow” and “Fly, Birdie,” and A. 
Walter Kramer’s “At Morning,” this 
sung for the first time with orchestra, 
the composer having scored it especially 
for Mr. Graff’s production. All three 
pieces were sung with good taste and 
were warmly received. A. W. K. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink Sings National 
Song with Infantry Band 


San Deco, Cau. April 12.—San 
Diegans were treated te an«impromptu 
concert by Mme. Schumann-Heink on 
the Palm Court of the Grand Hotel when 
the diva joined the Twenty-first Infantry 
band in the strains of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Out over the streets her voice 
rang out above the band and people 
stopped to listen, while men stood bare- 
headed as she sang the national hymn. 
A great demonstration followed this eve- 
ning when the military band played a 
short serenade for the singer on the 
Palm Court. The honor was tendered 
her because she is the honorary presi- 
dent of the regimental mess, a position 
to which she was elected last summer 
by the men of the company. 
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“OUR AMERICA.” 
(G. Schirmer.) 


By Augusta Stetson, 


One of the songs that figured most 
conspicuously on the program which the 
New York Community Chorus sang in 
Central Park last summer was Augusta 
Stetson’s “Our America,” one of the 
most successful attempts at a new na- 
tional anthem the last ten years have 
brought forth. Conductor Harry Barn- 
hart, recognizing its importance, has 
placed it on more than one of his chorus’s 
programs and it has invariably evoked 
wholesale response. “Our America” 
does not set out to supplant the hitherto 
accepted national anthem, but rather 
supplements it from the highest stand- 
point. Its emphasis is laid upon the 
spiritual facts of our national aims and 
consciousness rather than upon the ma- 
terial stress involved in their defense. 
Mrs. Stetson’s poem is noble in senti- 
ment and expression and the melody to 
which she has wedded it, simple but 
direct and beautiful. | AS oe 


* * * 


“ONLY OF THEE AND ME,’ “From My 
Window,” ‘“‘Heart-Beats,’’ ‘‘Tears.”’ By 
Linn Seiler. (G. Ricordi & Co.) 


Nothing that Mr. Seiler has published 
is of greater worth than the first of this 
set of four songs, “Only of Thee and 
Me,” a setting of a fine, spontaneous 

oem by Louis Untermeyer. Mr. Seiler 
as outdone himself in it, we feel. He 
has caught the underlying passion of the 
poem and written music that is as nat- 
ural as it is impressive, and that has a 
warmth not always attained in his songs. 
There is a fine sense of proportion, a true 
balance and withal individuality from 
the standpoint of the harmonic. The ac- 
companiment is fashioned most skilfully 
and with an economy of means, one of 
the most important factors in giving a 
song real value; verbosity is always to 
be avoided, as clouding the issue. And 
many a good song has come to naught 
through being couched in trappings fatal 
to its fundamental thought. 

“From My Window,” written for the 
charming soprano, Adelaide Fischer, is 
graceful; “Heart-Beats,” along very 
simple lines, is finely sincere, while 
“Tears” approaches in importance “Only 
of Thee and Me.” It is a setting of a 
Chinese P penn by Wang Sen-Ju, from 
the eighth century. Mr. Seiler has not 
striven to write Chinese music to it, for 
which we are grateful, but he has suc- 
ceeded in suggesting an atmosphere for 
the song, which is fetching and appro- 
priate. The voice part is difficult and 
will require a singer of ability. All four 


——— 


songs are for a high voice. They should 
have hearings from our recital-artists, 
for they are in every sense worthy. 

* * ok 


“PETITE SUITE.” By Edward Shippen 
Barnes, Op. 23. (A. Durand et Fils.) 


Mr. Barnes is one of the few Amer- 
icans in whose music the distinguished 
Durand house in Paris has interested 
itself. This “Petite Suite” is a work for 
the organ, Mr. Barnes’s instrument, and 
is truly petite. The first movement, Pré- 
lude, is but one page in length, followed 
by a three-page Pastorale, a Méditation 
of similar length and a four-and-a-half- 
page Finale. On the whole, it is not as 
good as some other things we have seen 
from Mr. Barnes’s pen; it is a little con- 
scious and thematically less interesting 
than what we expect from him. Never- 
theless, there is much charm in the Pas- 
torale and a fine sweep in the Finale. 
The Méditation, though written with 
skill, is from a melodic point rather un- 
original, and the opening Prélude is not 
up to Mr. Barnes’s high standard. But 
after all a “Petite Suite” is not a Pre- 
miére Symphonie! One should not ex- 
pect it to be a momentous work. We 
shall await Mr. Barnes’s first symphony 
with interest, for we know he has the 
talent to give us a big organ work. 

There is a dedication “To the memory 
of my dear friend and teacher, Mr. F. C. 
Van Dyck, professor at Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J.” 


*- * * 


“MY BOY.” 
son Co.) 


By Bruno Huhn. (Oliver Dit- 


Coming at the right moment, Mr. 
Huhn’s preparedness song should have a 
fine reception. It is for chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment and is 
one of those “marching songs,” rhythmic 
throughout, that arouse audiences to en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Huhn has written a 
melody here that will undoubtedly be- 
come popular throughout the country; it 
is as spontaneous as it is musicianly and 
it is certain to make an appeal. The 
poem is by Frances Tileston Breese. 

* * * 


“INVOCATION.” 
Schirmer.) 


By Arthur Tregina. (G. 


This is an agreeable composition for 
chorus of mixed voices with piano ac- 
companiment, written safely and sanely 
by a good musician. We like best the 
passage, “And for her help no more 
avail,” in which Mr. Tregina handles his 
material with harmonic subtlety, leading 
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to the Tempo I. The anthem should 
make a good effect when well sung. 
* 2 * 


“CANTICLES.” “Bonum est,” ‘“‘Deus Misere- 
atur,”’ “Cantate Domino,” ‘‘Benedic, anima 
mea.’”’ By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 78. 
“The Recessional.’’ By Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley. (G. Schirmer.) 


Mrs. Beach’s adventure into the ec- 
clesiastical has been made with happy re- 
sults. These “Canticles” are serious ex- 
amples of what may be accomplished by 
a gifted composer in writing music to 
selections from the Psalms. There is 
true devotional feeling in them, especially 
fine being the “Deus misereatur.” They 
are written for chorus of mixed voices 
with organ accompaniment. 

Mr. Shelley has written eminently 
respectable music to Rudyard Kipling’s 
great poem. It is for mixed chorus with 
soprano solo and is set with a good eye 
to climax. One could scarcely call it 
thoughtful music, but the adjective ef- 
fective may justly be applied to it. 

* * * 


“THE PASSION OF CHRIST.”’ By Arthur 


Somervell. (Boosey & Co.) 


Mr. Somervell’s Passion music is writ- 
ten with great intelligence, although 
nothing that is new nor revolutionary 
appears in it. That is, however, not to 
be charged against it. The choral writ- 
ing is well managed, the solo parts are 
logically planned, the accompaniment is 
written by a real musician, and the 
whole work hangs together very capably. 
There are several hymns to be sung by 
the congregation and the choir, and they 
are good tunes. 2 

One of the best things in the work is 
the chorus, “He Is Despised,” and the 
“choral meditation,’ “His Heart the 
Spirit’s Pure Abode,” which follows im- 
mediately after it. On the whole, it is a 
work that has a place in church, not an 
oratorio for concert performance, but a 
composition that is sincere, musicianly 
and attractive. And it wins favor with- 
out a single sensational feature, which is 
much to its credit. 

. * * * 


“LOVE’S SACRIFICE.” By George W. 
Chadwick. (C. C. Birchard & Co.) 


This is a “pastoral opera” in one act, 
for which Mr. Chadwick has written 
music to a libretto by David Stevens. 
The choral writing is for mixed (or un- 
changed) voices and is not difficult. Ap- 
parently the composer has kept in mind 
the fact that this little work may be sung 
at academies and so has aided its chances 
of production by keeping it within cer- 
tain limits. He deserves credit for being 
successful in this, for it is much easier 
for a composer of Mr. Chadwick’s skill 
to write taxing music than the opposite. 
The story is charming, and the entire 
work has a fragrance and delightful spon- 
taneity that make it welcome. The scene 
is in Arcadia and there are solo parts for 
Daphne (soprano), Myrtil (mezzo-so- 
prano or tenor), and Laura and Esta 
(altos). 

Mr. Chadwick has woven his score so 
that it does not stop and begin again; in 
other words, there are no separate num- 
bers. It is continuous, just as is a big 
music-drama, and so the dramatic side is 
made more true and more readily intel- 
ligible to an audience. It takes about a 
half-hour to perform. A work like this 
should be heard all over the country next 
season; there are many schools that can 
produce it and it will repay musical clubs 
to take the time to prepare a presenta- 
tion of it, for it is truly worth while. 

* SS 


“| LOVE THEE,” “After Sorrow’s Night,’’ 
“Behind the Hill-Top.’”’” By H. N. Redman. 
(Carl Fischer.) 


Why anyone, in this year of 1917, 
should desire to set to music Thomas 
Hood’s “I Love Thee” is past our com- 
prehension. Several years ago, William 
G. Hammond composed a setting of it 
and in doing so wrote one of the worst 
songs of his career, as was duly recorded 
in this journal at the time. It is im- 
poem for a composer, no matter what 

is gifts, to write interesting music to 
such inane lines as the opening ones of 
this poem: 


“T love thee, I love thee! 
’Tis all that I can say; 

It is my vision in the night, 
My dreaming in the day.” 


Difficult to believe that such piffle came 
from the same mind and heart that con- 
ceived “The Song of the Shirt” and “The 
Death-bed!” Mr. Redman has written a 
melodious song, whose distinction is not 
greater than that of the poem. We are 
not blaming him; but we would warn 
composers to leave these lines alone. 
They are unworthy of any composer’s 
gift, no matter whether he be a Schu- 
bert or a Sanderson! 
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Mr. Redman’s other two songs are 
better. “After Sorrow’s Night” has in- 
teresting moments and is a natural song, 
a bit Brahmsian in the accompaniment 
here and there, but nicely worked out. 
In “Behind the Hill-top” there is also a 
German influence, something of German 
folksong in the opening theme, later used 
in minor near the end of the song. At- 
tention may be called to a quotation from 
Wagner’s “Traume” in the two measures 
that follow the words “guards the town.” 
Ethelbert Nevin made the same quota- 
tion in his song, “Herbstgefihl,” more 
pardonable then—twenty years ago— 
than now. These three Redman songs 
are issued in editions for both high and 
low voices. A. W. K. 


New Music Received 


FOR THE PIANO 


“Pensée Musicale,’ ‘Cuckoo as Prophet.’ 
By Emile Foss Christiani. “The Brook 
Nymphs.” By Carl A. Preyer. (Clayton F. 


Summy Co.) 
*“Verona—Valse __Brillante.’’ By Emile 
(Theodore Presser Co.) 


Foss Christiani. 
FOR VIOLIN WITH PIANO 


ACCOMPANIMENT 


“Demande et Réponse.” By S. Coleridge- 


Taylor. (G. Schirmer.) 
SONGS 
“Kiss Me, Sweetheart,’ “A Lost Love,” 


‘My True Love Has My Heart.”’ 
Clerbois, Op. 1. (G. Schirmer.) 


FOR THE ORGAN 
“Concert Intermezzo.” By R. G. Hailing. 
(Boston Music Co.) 
ANTHEMS 


“Blow Ye the Trumpet in Zion.” By R. 
Huntington Woodman. For Male Voices with 
Organ Accompaniment. 

“Saviour, When Night Involves the Skies.” 
By Edward Horsman. For Eight-Part Mixed 
Chorus a cappella. (G. Schirmer.) 


PART SONGS 


For Women’s Voices. “My Marguerite.” 
Old French Song, arranged by W. Franke- 


By George 


Harling. ‘Viking Song.” By S. Coleridge- 
Taylor. “Ave Maria.” From Verdi's 
“Otello,” arranged by Victor Harris. 


For Male Voices. “Viking Song.’’ By 
“War Vesper.”’ By 


S. Coleridge-Taylor. 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Philip E. Netten. 
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London Admires Bantock’s “Hebridean” Symphony 


A Composition Inspired by Celtic Folk-Songs—Sybil Eaton Wins Unusual Success in Series of Violin 
Recitals — Albert Roussel, New French Composer, Presents Orchestral Compositions — War 
Emergency Concerts Continue 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12, Nottingham Place, 
London, W., March 26, 1917. 


HE musical event of the week was the 
premiére in London of Granville Ban- 
tock’s “Hebridean” Symphony, which, 
after several performances in the North 
and Midlands was given by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, under Hamilton 
Harty. The work was inspired by the 
Celtic folk-songs which Mrs. Kennedy 
Fraser is to be so heartily thanked for 
popularizing, and is a vivid, graphic 
work, a wordless opera, most vividly 
mounted, full of atmosphere and keen ap- 
preciation of a picturesque subject, dealt 
with by a master hand. 

Another novelty was a Concerto from 
the pen of Arthur De Greef, who played 
the piano part and brought forward a 
work full of truly musical thought. 
Haydn’s delightful “Clock” Symphony, 
Sir Edward Elgar’s “Cockaigne” and 
Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” Overture com- 
pleted the program. Mr. Harty received 
great applause. 

Saturday’s Symphony Concert, under 
the leadership of Sir Henry Wood, 
brought forward a French composer, 
Albert Roussel, all too little known here 
at present, for his work has only been 
given by the Société des Concerts Fran- 
cais. M. Roussel was formerly an offi- 
cer in the French Navy and is again 
serving with his colors. He has been a 


great traveler and the present group of 
three orchestral pieces, “Les Dieux dans 
Ombre des Cavernes,” was inspired by 
a journey to the East. The composition 
suggests the gloomy, gray caverns of the 
Himalaya. 

May and Beatrice Harrison gave an 
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Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
agogue late from Berlin 





Double Concerto, for violin and ’cello, 
and Mme. d’Alvarez sang songs by Pun- 
chielli and Saint-Saéns with magnificent 
art. 

“Speed the Plough” is a delightful new 


Sybil Eaton, Violinist, Who Has an Ex- 
tensive Following in London 


song by Easthope Martin which is being 
sung everywhere with success by the 
bass, Kenneth Ellis, who began his career 
in the Mediterranean “Concerts at the 
Front” and has been kept busy ever 
since. He is a pupil of Frank Broadbent. 
Mr. Martin is now writing a new song 
for Mr. Ellis “Timberlore.” Kenneth 
Ellis is a cousin of the famous English 
conductor, Albert Coates, now in Petro- 
grad at the Royal Opera. 


Russian Singer’s Début 


Zola Rosovsky, a Russian singer with 
a glorious mezzo voice and a really emi- 
‘nent artist, gave her first London concert 
in A®olian Hall, and seems likely to 
prove a female Rosing in attraction, for 
she has all the power of expressing 
pathos and humor to the full and her dic- 
tion is perfect. The hall was full and the 
audience rapturously enthusiastic. 

“Young England” is ousted from 
Drury Lane, for that theater is let to 
D. W. Griffith for the film production, 
“Intolerance.” “Young England” will 
now be sent to tour the big cities with 
the original cast, opening at Newcastle. 

Mark Hambourg gave another of his 





“Afternoons of Music,” varying his 
usual plan by the introduction of three 
concerted works, two excellent Trios by 
Joseph Jongen and an arrangement for 
the viola of César Franck’s Violin 
Sonata. For these latter works Mr. 
Hambourg was joined by Defauw, - Doe- 
laerd and Tertis. 

To-night Edith Evans makes her first 
apearance on the Music Hall stage, at 
the Palladium. She will sing excerpts 
from her operatic répertoire. 

The Massed Bands of the Guards are 
paying a visit to Paris, a return for the 
one we enjoyed of La Garde Républicaine. 
Next Sunday, by order of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Francis Lloyd, the military 
bands will open their performances for 
the summer season. 

Helen Henschel, the gifted daughter of 
Sir George Henschel, who has lately been 
devoting herself almost entirely to war 
work, was persuaded by her admirers to 
give a concert. To artistic heritages on 
both sides she adds gifts and charms of 
her own that should carry her far. 


Sybil Eaton’s Recital 


The first series of violin recitals given 
by that talented young artist, Sybil 
Eaton, has proved so remarkably suc- 
cessful that she is about to give an- 
other series. Miss Eaton’s wonderful 
genius for the violin has already at- 
tracted a great following to her. She 
is the proud possessor of a beautiful An- 
tonius and Hieronymus Amati, one of 
the finest specimens extant. 

Miss Eaton is a native of Kitton, in 
the little county of Rutland, and has just 
entered her twenties. She had her first 
violin lesson from Olive Williams, but, 
going to school in Brussels in 1911, 
studied there with Edouard Deru, now in 
New York. Though she always played 
the violin “because she could not help 
it,” it was not until 1913 that she de- 
cided to follow a musical career. 

Naturally, Petrograd and Auer were 
her goal. She was prepared by Maurice 
Warner and Prof. Ronay (Auer’s 
nephew), and in May, 1914, went to 
Dresden, where she received five lessons 
from the great Leopold. War stopped 
her pilgrimage to the Russian capital 
in September, and since then she has 
worked with his representative in Eng- 
land, Editha Knocker. 


“Chelsea on Tiptoe” was the graphic 
name selected for the Revue given at 
the Chelsea Palace, by an all-star cast, 
in aid of Lena Ashwell’s Concerts at the 
Front. The afternoon opened with 
Elgar’s new “Condor Ballet,” and a de- 
lightful concert was supplied by Mme. 
Rosovskaya, Vladimir Rosing and Daisy 
Kennedy. 

Marguerite Nielka gave a vocal recital 
in AXolian Hall and, as is her wont, pro- 
vided an interesting program of modern 
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songs, among them being a Hebrew and 
a modern Greek folk song, which have 
been set by M. Ravel; two of Chabrier’s 
“Animal Songs”—“Ballade des Grés Din- 
dons” and “Villanelle des Petits Can- 
ards.” 


The same afternoon a delightful con- 
cert was given in Steinway Hall by Mrs. 
Hamilton Soley and Louis Pecskai, who 
played sonatas for the piano by Bach, 
Beethoven and Grieg with the under- 
standing of true artists. 


Boris Lensky, the Russian baritone, 
who has been heard here so much of late, 
gave a song recital in Wigmore Hall 
recently. He sang always sweetly and 
with great charm. M. Lensky avoids 
strenuous methods, adopting almost en- 
tirely the more lyric style. 


The Leighton House Society gave a 
fine concert on Thursday, when, in ideal 
surroundings, Guilhermina Suggia, with 
Harold Samuel at the piano, played ’cello 
solos. Samuel also gave a fine perform- 
ance of Bach’s Toccata. 


Isidore de Lara pursues his busy way 
with his War Emergency Concerts. Last 
night his “Hour of Music” at Claridge’s 
filled the room. On Tuesday the same 
room will be used for a “Laughter and 
Song Entertainment.” On Wednesday 
there is a French Concert in Steinwa 
Hall and on Thursday in the same hail 
the usual “All British Concert,” entirely 
devoted to the works of Edward German. 
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Former Louisville Soprano Gives Con- 
cert in Home City 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 14.—A capac- 
ity audience assembled on Thursday eve- 
ning in the Y. W. C. A. Hall to welcome 
Mrs. Americus Callahan, formerly one 
of Louisville’s favorite sopranos, but 
now residing in Chicago. Mrs. Cal- 
lahan’s voice is adapted to music of the 
suave and graceful type, and her pro- 
gram was largely made up of songs of 
this character. The concert was given 
under the aspices of the Louisville Con- 
servatory, and the vocalist was assisted 
by Alfred Calzin, pianist of the Conserv- 
atory faculty, who played brilliantly two 
groups of piano numbers. Mrs. Calla- 
han’s accompaniments were delightfully 
played by Frederic A. Cowles. H. P. 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


Works of Native Composers Make 
Up Brahms Quintet Offerings 
—Maude Fay Heard 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 14.—The 
concerts of the Brahms Quintet, taking 
place at Blanchard Hall yesterday and 
to-day, under the management of F. W. 
Blanchard, presented three American 
works—a Theme and Variations by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, for string quartet and 
flute; a Trio for violin, ’cello and piano, 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman, and a 
Quintet by George W. Chadwick. 

The first work, played by Messrs. Seil- 
ing, Seidel, Kopp and Simonsen, strings, 
and Jay Plowe, flute, was written for 
San Francisco. It did not find much 
favor here, owing to its rather weari- 
some development. 

In the Cadman Trio were Messrs. Seil- 
ing, Simonsen and Cadman. It was 
played by the same artists just three 
years ago in this series. It made the 
principal hit of the day, though it was 
not so heavy as the Chadwick Quintet, 
which closed the program. This concert 
ended the seventh year of the Quintet. 

Maude Fay gave on April 12 the re- 
cital at Trinity which she had postponed 
from last year. She had quite a good 
audience—for one not on the Philhar- 
monic course. Her program ranged from 
Handel down to the moderns, but none 
of the operas in which she is reported 
to have had success in Munich was rep- 
resented on the program. 

Three concerts of interest were given 
by local artists. The recital of Clifford 
Lott offered songs of sacred words, a 
number of them being new, arrangements 
of Russian composers, and two by Santa 
Barbara composers, Frederick Steven- 
son and George Clerbois. Mr. Lott had 
more grateful work in these than in the 
baritone réle in the Ninth Symphony, 
which he sang the preceding week. 

The Ellis Club gave its third concert 
of the season, under the leadership of 
J. B. Poulin, with Mrs. Hennion Robin- 
son at the piano. Morton F. Mason, at 
the organ, and with Helen Newcomb, 
soprano, as soloist. All these forces 
united in the performance of Frederick 
Stevenson’s work—almost a cantata— 
“Omnipotence,” and it made the leading 
effect of the evening. Miss Newcomb 
was very pleasing in a number of French 
songs. The concert, which took place 
at Trinity Auditorium, April 10, closed 
with the audience and chorus singing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” -; es 








Thomas Edison Tells Best Place From 
Which to Hear Opera 
Speaking on orchestral and operatic 


performances, Thomas Edison has some 
interesting things to say in the Etude 


on the best place to sit in the Metro- . 


politan Opera House. “Very few people 
realize what position in the auditorium 
really means,” said Mr. Edison. “If one 
sits on one side of the opera house he 
may get quite a different effect from 
that obtained when sitting on another 
side. The people who insist upon sitting 
down in the front rows of the orchestra 
have their musical impressions seri- 
ously distorted. It is odd that they do 
not realize this. If the hearer were sit- 
ting rigat beside the tympani player he 
would hear the tympani above all other 
instruments. The same is true of other 
sections of the orchestra; so that one 
does not begin to get the blend of sound 
that the composer aspired to produce, 


until one is some distance from the 
stage. To my mind the most desirable 
position is on the center aisle in the last 
row of seats, as far away from the 
stage as one can get.” 


CHATTANOOGA CLUB IN 
WORK OF LOCAL COMPOSER 


Two New Organizations Add to Musical 
Interest of the Present 
Season 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 16.—The 
last meeting of the Chattanooga Music 
Club on April 2 presented a program of 
the compositions of Roy Lamont Smith. 

The singers were Mrs. L. Y. Walker, 
Mrs. John L. Meek, Eloise Baylor and 
Amy McDonald, sopranos, and Margaret 
Shalliday, contralto. The instrumental- 
ists were Prof. Joseph A. Cadek, Mrs. 
Isaac Marks and Albert Hastings, vio- 
linists, and Paul Nixon, ’cellist. Ac- 
companists were Professor Smith and 
Howard Frazer. 

The “Norwegian Legend,” played by 
Professor Cadek, and the beautiful trio, 
“‘Moon Shadows,” were perhaps the most 
elaborate numbers and both were per- 
formed with artistic finish and musi- 
cianly style. The singers all received 
sincere appreciation. 

A new music club called the MacDow- 
ell Club has been organized in Chat- 
tanooga to assist in the meritorious 
work of Mrs. MacDowell at Peterboro, 
N. H. The president is Mrs. John Lamar 
Meek, one of the best known singers and 
club women in the South. 

The “Singers’ Club,” another new or- 
ganization, which has for its object the 
training of young singers in ensemble 
work and sight reading, has been formed 
by C. Dana McKinney. Mr. McKinney 
is its leader, and is also the conductor 
of the Chattanooga Mannerchor. Mr. 
McKinney studied in New York as a 
pupil of Oscar Saenger. H. L. S. 








SAN ANTONIO CLUB 
IN “OPERA CONCERT” 


Local Singers Score in Program 
of Merit—Ethel Leginska 
Warmly Welcomed 


San ANTONIO, TEX., April 16.—A con- 
cert under the unusual name of “Loose 
Leaves from the Operas,” given on April 
13, was perhaps the most pretentious 
local musical event this season. The 
participants were members of the Tues- 
day Musical Club and .the funds were 
for the benefit of the Free Kindergarten. 
The program presented scenes from sev- 
eral operas, interspersed with classic 
dances and solos. 

The “Lullaby” from “Erminie” was 
sung by Mrs. Robert Bruce Brough and 
sixteen girls of the club. The “Spinning 
Wheel” scene from “Martha” was well 
given by Mrs. Jessie Oppenheimer, as 
Lady Harriet; Zuleme Herff, as Nancy; 
Charles Stone as Lionel, and Milton Mc- 
Allister, as Plunkett. Mme. de Acugna 
pleased the audience as the wilful Car- 
men, giving the Habanera with the same 
charm ‘and rich mezzo voice as in the 
days when she was in Italian grand op- 
era. She was assisted in the card scene 
by Mrs. Oscar Dewees and Edith Gold- 
stein, who shared in the enthusiastic 
applause. The entrance scene from 
“Madama Butterfly,” given by Mrs. Fred 
Jones as Butterfly and members of the 
Tuesday Auxiliary Chorus as Butterfly 
Maidens was most attractive. This was 
followed by Mrs. Jones’s singing of “One 
Fine Day,” with Mrs. Stanley Winters 
as the anxious Suzuki. “Thou Charm- 
ing Bird” from the “Pearl of Brazil,” 
sung by Edna Schelb, and the “Prayer” 

















New York “‘Globe’s’”’ Notable 
Service in Season’s Music 














HEN last September the New York 
Globe announced the birth of 
“Our Family Music Page,” under the 
editorship of Charles D. Isaacson, its 
gain thereby in useful public service was 
widely commented upon. 

Thousands of letters from men and 
women have been received by Mr. Isaac- 
son asking advice onthe purchase of 
instruments, the musical instruction of 
children, the choice of talking-machine 


records, etc. These letters criticize mod- 
ern music methods, ask for opera in Eng- 
lish, praise popular music or denounce 
popular music. 

In October the Globe Music Club was 
formed. The Globe refused all dues, 
paying expenses itself. The club now 
numbers 1500 members. Recently it was 
forced to find larger quarters for its 
weekly meetings. Each Sunday after- 
noon Mr. Isaacson gives a picture of 
some composer. He calls his readings 
“Face to Face with Great Musicians” 
and builds a living idea of the man. 
Each Sunday one or two eminent artists 
grace the meeting and aid with a musi- 
cal program. Such artists as David Bis- 
pham, Arthur Friedheim, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Vera Barstow, Yvonne de 
Tréville, Germaine Schnitzer and Louis 
Stillman are among those interested in 
the work who were recently given hon- 
orary membership in the association. 
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The Globe choruses also now meet 
weekly, one in the Bronx and one at 
Ninth Street. Mr. Isaacson has gathered 
able lieutenants about him who aid in 
leading these choruses that jointly num- 
ber over a thousand members. 

On March 31 the Globe contest for 
composers ended with more than a thou- 
sand manuscripts received from new 
American composers. The judges’ com- 
mittee now at work includes Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, American composer; 
F. X. Arens, leader of the People’s Sym- 
phony Society; David Bispham, the emi- 
nent American interpreter of song; Pitts 
Sanborn, music critic of the New York 
Globe; Arthur Friedheim, pianist; Franz 
Kneisel, founder and leader of the 
Kneisel Quartet; Maria Barrientos and 
Giovanni Martinelli of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The five winning man- 
uscripts will be published in a volume 
under the auspices of the Globe. 





Fuller Sisters Singing in Boston for 
Peace Workers 


Boston, MaAss., April 21.—Dorothy, 
Rosalind and Cynthia Fuller are giving 
their inimitable performance of Old 
English folk-songs in and about Bos- 
ton at the different homes of members 
of the Massachusetts Branch of the 
Woman’s Peace Party. 


from Puccini’s “Tosca,” by Bertha Ber- 
liner, were both effective. ‘“Elizabeth’s 
Prayer” from “Tannhauser” was sung 
by Mrs. George Gwinn in a delightful 
manner and Josephine Lucchese in the 
réle of Dinorah in the “Shadow Song” 
and Dance from the Meyerbeer opera 
was highly successful. The Tuesday Mu- 
sical Octet, conducted by Mrs. Edward 
Sachs, furnished excellent accompani- 
ments. 

The last concert of the Mozart So- 
ciety took place on April 14, with Ethel 
Leginska as soloist. In her Chopin num- 
bers, especially the Etude in A Minor, 
Mme. Leginska carried her audience by 
storm. The beauty and clearness with 
which she played this difficult number 
was remarkable. The Sonata was su- 
perbly done. Cc. D. M. 





Nevin Conducts Lawrence 
Singers in Dubois Work 


LAWRENCE, KAN., April 16.—A high 
mark was set in Lawrence musical events 
with the singing of Dubois’s “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” by the Lawrence 
Choral Union on April 2. The perform- 
ance was in the nature of a personal 
triumph for Prof. Arthur Nevin, who 
has conducted the Choral Union since 
first coming to Lawrence as a member 
of the University faculty. The soloists 
were Alta Smith, soprano; Ray Gafney, 
tenor, and William B. Downing, baritone. 
The piano accompaniments were played 
by Helen Cook, while Mrs. A. J. Ander- 
son was at the organ and Dorothy Bel] 
supplied the harp accompaniments. An 
orchestra of thirty pieces contributed to 
the success of the performance. 


Arthur 





Sing the Same Roles, But Continue 
Good Friends 


What might be termed a grand opera 
anomaly is furnished in the friendship 
of the “twin” prima donnas of the Bos- 
ton-National Grand Opera Company, 
now on transcontinental tour. Maggie 
Teyte and Mabel Riegelman, members of 
the same company and singing the same 
roles, are still good friends. Their work 
as Hdnsel and Gretel in the opera of 
that name and Mimi and Musetta in 
“La Bohéme” exemplifies well the har- 
mony of the two singers. In other op- 
eras they sing the same parts and on 
the present tour have each earned en- 
viable comment in their portrayal of 
Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust.” 





Students of Fort Hays Normal School 
Present “Il Trovatore” 


Hays City, KAN., April 14—“I 
Trovatore”’ was successfully presented 
by the students of Fort Hays Normal 
School on March 23. M. Mallory, direc- 
tor of music, conducted the perform- 
ance, being assisted by Olive A. Slingluff, 
supervisor of music at the school. 





Zoellners Make Second Appearance at 
Carleton College ¢ 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., April 16.—The 
Zoellner Quartet gave with its usual suc- 
cess a concert at Carleton College on 
April 13. It was the second appearance 
of the Zoellners here under the college 
auspices and added to their already large 
circle of admirers. 





Most Helpful Magazine of Its Kind 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In teaching the history of music I use 
MUSICAL AMERICA as a text book for 
current events and find it the most help- 
ful magazine of its kind. 

Sincerely, 
FREDONIA ROWLAND. 

Arkadelphia, Ark., April 17, 1917. 
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NOTED ARTISTS IN HOUSTON 





Katherine Heyman and Charles Clark 
Please Large Audiences 

Houston, TEx., April 14.—The Hous- 
ton Art League dedicated before an im- 
mense gathering of citizens on April 12 
the beautiful and extensive grounds on 
which the Houston Art Museum is to be 
erected. 

The League was organized seventeen 


years ago and has been steadily and 
strongly building toward appreciation of 
and joy in every form of real art mani- 
festations. In addition to several series 
of lectures and exhibitions of the purely 
plastic and pictorial arts, the League 
has brought to Houston such prominent 
musicians as De Pachmann, Eugen 
Ysaye, Cecil Fanning, Jean Gerardy, 
Charles W. Cadman, Princess Tsianina, 
Kitty Cheatham, the Fuller Sisters and 
Katherine Ruth Heyman. 

The speakers for the afternoon’s ded- 
icatory exercises were Rabbi Henry 
Barnstein, Mrs. Henry B. Fall, president 
of the Art League; Dr. Stockton Axson 
of the Rice Institute and the Rev. Peter 
Guy Sears of Christ Church. In the 
evening a reception-musicale was held 
at Rice Hotel in special honor of the 
League’s first president, Mrs. Robert S. 
Lovett, now of New York. Katherine 
Ruth Heyman gave a program repre- 
sentative of the newest developments in 
musical composition. 

Charles W. Clark, the Chicago bari- 
tone, made his third recital appearance 
in Houston this afternoon at the free 
municipal concert in the City Audi- 
torium. His audience numbered about 
1500 closely attentive ne ‘ 





Concert Ends Season of 


Youngstown Club 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, April 18.—The 
closing concert of the Monday Musical 
Club was given in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Ohio, Monday evening, by the Club 
Choral, under the leadership of Gay 
Donaldson, with Mrs. M. Harry Warner 
accompanist. The club had the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Joseph Altomond, pianist, 
and Teresa Westron, soprano. The Club 
Choral has made remarkable improve- 
ment this year. C. W. D. 
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MANHATTAN (KAN.) HOLDS ITS FIRST FESTIVAL 
| 





Week of Successful Events Held 
Under Auspices of State Agri- 
cultural College — Orchestral 
and Choral Music and Comic 
Opera on the Programs 


VER since Nathaniel, the proud citi- 
zen of greater Capernaum, asked the 
question, “Can there any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” it has been the fash- 
ion of the metropolitan indweller to look 
from a lofty height on the musical and 
other artistic labors of the smaller 
town. Yet the time has come, as the 
Walrus said, when the small town, espe- 
cially if it be a college town, may boast 
its “music festival” as well as any large 
city, and in this connection the New 
Yorker may even take a certain measure 
of pride in the first Music Festival of 
the Kansas namesake of his own bor- 
ough, which happened a few weeks ago. 
The Festival, under the auspices of 
the departments of music and public 
speaking of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, lasted from March 13 to 
18 and scored a success, which justifies 
its annual revival during the years to 
come. Its organizers stood on the plat- 
form that the public should “be shown” 
that “real talent exists in the community 
of Manhattan, Kan.,” and “that the 
people might be given an opportunity to 
see and hear music and drama equal to 
that heard in the larger cities.” The 


College Auditorium was the scene of the 
actual demonstration of these resolves. 


Orchestral Concert and Opera 


The opening concert was that of the 
College Orchestra, directed by R. H. 
Brown, assistant professor of music. 
Gomez’s “I] Guarany” Overture, the An- 
dante from the Tschaikowsky Fifth Sym- 
phony, selections from “Pagliacci,” the 
Chabrier Habanera and Luigini’s attrac- 
tive, if somewhat light, Ballet Russe 
suite were the numbers heard. The solo- 
ist was Patricia Abernathy, who gave 
artistic and _ spirited renderings of 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and a Rhapsodie. 
This orchestral concert, admirably 
played, was the prelude to the perform- 
ance of “opera day,” when Reginald de 
Koven’s “Robin Hood” was _ presented 
with much verve by a splendid singing 
cast (the chorus being made up of mem- 
bers of the St. Cecilia and Apollo Clubs), 
under the direction of Arthur E. West- 
brook. There followed later in the week 
the “Purple Masque Dramatic Fratern- 
ity,” presenting a four-act “comedy 
drama” by Booth Tarkington and Harry 
Leon Wilson, the College Orchestra, un- 
de: R. H. Brown’s direction, supplying 
the music. 

At the Sunday afternoon concert, Ce- 
cil Fanning, with H. B. Turpin at the 
piano, gave one of his beautifully bal- 
anced and charmingly sung recital pro- 
grams. Aside from numbers by Monte- 
verde and Grétry, old and newer Eng- 
lish songs, German lieder and Grieg, it 
included some fine musical Americana: 
Francis Hendrick’s “Sicilian Spring,” in 
which Cecil Fanning, the baritone, 
voiced Cecil Fanning, the poet; Mar- 
shall Kernochan’s “Smuggler’s Song,” 
Sidney Homer’s “Last Leaf’ and—al- 
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Some of the Leading Figures in the First Music Festival 


in Manhattan, Kan. 


Left to Right, Merle Armitage, Who Manages One of the Prominent Artist 
Courses in Kansas; Fanchon Easter, Teacher of Piano in Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College; Cecil Fanning, Baritone, Whose Recital Was an Attractive 
Event of the Festival; H. B. Turpin, Mr. Fanning’s Accompanist, and Arthur 
E. Westbrook, Who Had Supreme Charge of the Week’s Music 


most needless to remark of a recital pro- 
gram of the day and hour—Harry T. 
Burleigh’s negro melody, “Deep River!” 


Choral Concert Ends Festival 


On Sunday evening the Festival closed 
with a sacred choral concert given by 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
Chorus, augmented by members of the 
Clay Center, Randolph and Riley 
Choruses, supported by the College Or- 
chestra, and assisted by Mrs. Margaret 
Lester, the Chicago soprano, and Elton 
Calkin, tenor. This was a Gounod 
choral program relieved by MHaydn’s 
“With verdure clad” from “The Crea- 
tion.” After “Unfold, ye portals,” from 
the “Redemption,” the Haydn number 
mentioned, and the “Sanctus” from the 
“St. Cecilia Mass” (tenor solo by Mr. 
Elkins), Margaret Lester sang a group 
of songs, including Winter Watts’ 
“Clover,” Branscombe’s “Autumn Wind,” 
Lester’s “Love and May” and “The 
Open Road,” by Ross, with notable lyric 
charm and emotional sincerity. Gounod’s 
“By Babylon’s Wave” and “Gallia,” by 
the chorus (soprano solos by Mrs. Les- 
ter), closed the program. 

Each individual concert of the series 
was attended by large audiences. Ar- 
thur E. Westbrook, who had supreme 
charge of the music, expressed himself 
as well pleased “with the way in which 
the people of the Manhattan Community 
co-operated with the college,” while Mr. 
Fanning called attention to the fact that 
all artists should do their bit in helping 
the community music movement along. 
Professor Emerson, who himself con- 
tributed so greatly to the success of the 
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Festival, declared that “the whole com- 
munity of Manhattan should be grateful 
to Director Westbrook for having origi- 
nated and carried out the ideal of Fes- 
tival Week.” 

FREDERICK H. MARTENS. 





Montclair Free Concerts End 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., April 17.—The 
series of People’s Free Concerts in the 
High School Auditorium closed last eve- 
ning with an exceptionally fine concert, 
under the direction of Frank Stout. 
There was esthetic dancing by children 
of the Baldwin Street School, two pupils 
of Miss Hoyt, Enid Hall, soprano, and 
Honore Tierney, mezzo-soprano; Isa- 
belle Schiebler, the little Bloomfield pi- 
ano prodigy; Theodora Irvine, dramatic 
reader; Wilfred Edge, basso, and George 


Dowling, flautist. The accompanists 
were Edith Abinson and Gertrude Grout. 
W. F. U. 





Under the auspices of Elliott Chapter, 
Daughters of the British Empire, in con- 
junction with the American Red Cross, 
Mme. Leginska, the English pianist, and 
Evelyn Starr, the Canadian violinist, 
will give their services for a concert at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Sat- 
urday evening, April 28. 
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SINGERS’ CLUB STIRS 
A CAPACITY AUDIENCE 


Stanford Numbers the Choral 
Gems—Miss Jeffrey a 
Splendid Aide 


SINGERS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK, G. War- 
ing Stebbins, conductor. Concert, A&ol- 





ian Hall, evening, April 19. Assisting 
Artist, Helen Jeffrey, violinist. Club 
Soloists, Harold Fowler, tenor; James 


The program: 


“The Jumblies,” 


Stanley, basso. 
“Lovely Night,’ Chwatal; 


Ingraham; “Deep Water Song, *” Carl Hahn; 
Club. ‘Air,’ Goldmark; “Per retual Motion,” 
Kneisel ; Miss Jeffrey. “Slumber Song *” 
Smith ‘(arranged by Hastings) ; “Twilight 
Song,” “Steersman’s Song,” F. sg. Hastings ; 
Club. “Johnson’s Song,’ Puccini; “Mat- 
tinata,’ Leoncavallo; “Down in the "Forest, ‘ined 


Ronald; Mr. Fowler. “The Lost Chord,” Sul- 
livan-Brewer; Club. Three “Cavalier’s Songs, sj 
Stanford; Mr. Stanley and the Club. “Prae- 
ludium et Allegro; Pugnani-Kreisler; “Ro- 
mance,’ Rachmaninoff ; “Tambourin, Chinois,” 
Kreisler; Miss Jeffrey. “Volga oatmen’s 
Song” (arranged by B. C. Tuthil) > *Lhergo;" 
Handel; Club. 





Taken by and large, choral programs 
are mild mixtures. A “nonsense” song, 
a “hunt” song, a “sea” song, a “sleep” 
song — these constitute the average 
framework. Some solos, incidental and 
otherwise, and the thing’s done. The 
Singers’ Club’s program on this evening 
was not superior to the general run. Its 
most fetching feature, to our mind, was 
Sir Charles Stanford’s Cavalier’s Songs. 
There is red blood in these and it courses 
swiftly. Mr. Stanley injected plenty of 
vigor and virility into his delivery of 
them and the chorus backed him up 
nobly. “King Charles” was superbly 
sung, its aggressive tone finely realized. 


“Boot, Saddle, to Horse” had a crisp, 
clean reading; “Kentish Sir Byng” 
lacked nothing ‘of the bitter, brave qual- 
ity that inheres in it. 

“The Lost Chord” stirred the great 
audience—seats were at a premium—to 
its depths. Mr. Stebbins and his chor- 
isters exerted themselves mightily and 
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the results were gratifying. The “Volga 
Boatmen’s Song” is another trump card 
for any choral body. The Hastings num- 
bers, written for the club, were warmly 
acclaimed, Earle Tuckerman, the bari- 
tone, sang the incidental solos artistic- 
ally. Harold Fowler, tenor, sang his 
appealing offerings in an appealing way. 

The pleasant surprise of the evening 
was provided by the youthful violinist, 
Miss Jeffrey, who disclosed sensitive mu- 
sicianship and a finely finished technique. 
She interpreted the Goldmark “Air” 
beautifully, drawing a glorious tone. 
Throughout the evening encores were 
prodigally given. 

The program was opened with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” conducted by 
Mr. Hastings, with Mr. Stebbins at the 
organ. Mrs. G. Waring Stebbins was 
the club accompanist and Edward Falck 
accompanied Miss Jeffrey and Mr. 
Fowler. B. R. 





HENRIETTE WAKEFIELD SCORES 





Contralto Appears with Success in 
Cleveland and Atlantic City 


Henriette Wakefield, the splendid con- 
tralto, who won warm favor as soloist in 
the Bach St. Matthew Passion at the 
Oratorio Society’s performance of this 
work on April 5, earned new laurels in a 
concert at the Marlborough-Blenheim at 
Atlantic City recently and in Cleveland. 

Miss Wakefield sang the familiar 
Tschaikowsky “Jeanne d’Arc” aria and 
songs by Quilter, Fisher and Ferry at 
her Atlantic City appearance and was 
obliged to add extras, giving the “Hab- 
anera” from “Carmen” and “Carry Me 
Back to Ole Virginny.” Her singing 
was greeted with great approval. 

In Cleveland she was soloist with the 
Mendelssohn Club, Ralph Everett Sapp, 
conductor. Here her offerings included 
the aria of La Cieca from “Gioconda,” a 
group of songs by Fisher, Kramer, 
Gabrilowitsch, Ferry and Rogers, these 
in English. Then she sang French and 
German songs, winning repetitions with 
Mahler’s “Hans und Grete” and Wolf’s 
“Elfenlied.” Her appearances were all 
encored and at the close of her final 
group she added Lola Carrier Worrell’s 
“Lullaby.” 





Noted Artists in Serbian Relief Concert 
at Colony Club 


A matinée was given at the Colony 
Club, New York, on April 19 for the 
benefit of the Serbian Relief Committee. 
A large audience, including many prom- 
inent patrons, attended. An interesting 
musical program was given by Winifred 
Christie, pianist; Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist; Mme. Gabrielle Gills, soprano, and 
Paul Leyssac, French baritone. Ger- 
trude Kingston, the English actress, ap- 
peared in J. M. Barrie’s one-act play, 
“Rosalind.” Mme. Gills was heard in 
numbers by Fauré, Bruneau, Debussy, 
Chausson, Borodine, Koéchlin and Ber- 
telin. Miss Christie played the Chopin 
A Flat Ballade and numbers by Ravel, 
Rachmaninoff and Moszkowski and Miss 
Dilling played numbers by Cady, Hassel- 
mans and Pierné. 





Mrs. MacDowell Guest of Montgomery 
Music Club 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 14.—Mrs. 
Edward A. MacDowell was the guest of 
the Montgomery Music Club at an in- 
formal reception Friday evening. She 
made a brief talk in reference to the 
MacDowell colony at Peterboro, N. H., 
and played a short program of Mac- 
Dowell music in a charming manner. 


DEMONSTRATION OF 
VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 


Song Recital aud Lecture De- 
fine Methods Urged 
By Dr. Miller 


At the residence of Dr. Frank E. 
Miller an educational program was given 
April 10 to present Vocal Art-Science 
as defined by the founder, Dr. Miller. 
The program consisted of a lecture by 
Dr. Miller entitled “The Tone in Its 
Pathway,” demonstrated by ‘a musical 
program by pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
exponent of Miller Vocal Art-Science. 

Vocal Art-Science, Dr. Miller ex- 
plained, is based on the natural laws 
that govern normal tone-emission; it 
asserts, with scientific proof, that this 
depends upon the perfect co-ordination 
of all the muscles of the body, external 


as well as those hidden in the recesses 
of the frame. He emphasized the fact 
that these muscles are treated from 
their nerve supply; that heretofore vocal 
authorities have never taken up the dual 
movement between motion and sensation 
that goes through the body and classified 
it according to the contraction of the 
human nervous system. 

Those who demonstrated phases of 
this system in connection with the lecture 
included Alfred Kaufman, basso, late 
of Covent Garden and the Century Op- 
era Company, who won enthusiastic ap- 
plause in the “Air du Tambour-major” 
(“Le Caid”’), by Thomas, and “O tu 
Palermo,” by Verdi. 

Mrs. Gertrude Manning Landale sang, 
among other numbers, an aria from 
“Louise” and “L’Heure Délicieuse,” by 
Staub. Her full soprano voice and ease 
of production enabled her to give an in- 
terpretation that was artistic and soul- 
ful. 

Frederick Patton emitted a free, res- 
onant tone and demonstrated unusual 
control and intelligence in his singing. 
Virginia Los Kemp, contralto, sang with 
dignity and artistry the aria “Jeanne 
d’Are,” by Tschaikowsky, and “Four by 
the Clock,” by Mallinson. Hazel Drury, 
seventeen years of age, who has studied 
but a short time, evinced great promise. 
She entertained the audience greatly 
with her clear, flexible voice in “Mary 
Jane,” by Clark, and “Will 0’ the Wisp,” 
Spross. Frances Miller was delightful 
in her interpretations of a group of 
songs, among the numbers being songs 
by Mana Zucca. 








Aborn Opera Company in Its Sixteenth 
Brooklyn Season 


The Aborn Grand Opera Company, 
which was born in Brooklyn sixteen years 
ago, celebrated its birthday in the open- 
ing of its annual season at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music last week and 
found its old-time following undimin- 
ished in the eight audiences of the first 
week. The second week brings Wagner, 
Wolf-Ferrari and Humperdinck operas. 
“Lohengrin” was given Monday night 
and Wednesday afternoon and night, 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” occupying 
the four regular performances of the 
latter half of the week, including the 
Saturday matinée. An extra matinée 
on Friday of “Hansel und Gretel” was 
announced. The casts in “Lohengrin” 
and “The Jewels” include Lois Ewell, 
Edith Helena, Lillian Eubank, Marguer- 
ite von Trese, Giuseppe Agostini, Albert 
Amadi, Morton Adkins and Louis d’An- 
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gelo. Those appearing in “Hansel und 
Gretel” are Ella Palow, Elfreda Hansen, 
Anna _ Boosetti, Louis d’Angelo and 
Philip Fein. 





OFFER MACFARLANE CANTATA 





Mrs. Bruce Keator Directs Combined 


Choirs in Asbury Park 


A performance of Will C. Macfar- 
lane’s cantata, “The Message from the 
Cross,” was given with the composer at 
the organ in Asbury Park, N. J., on the 
afternoon of April 6, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Bruce Keator. The perform- 
ance was to have been given in the Meth- 
odist Church, but owing to the million 
dollar fire the night before, which burned 
the church to the ground, it was given 
in the Baptist Church. The combined 
choirs of St. Paul’s Church, Ocean Grove 
and the First Methodist Church, Asbury 
Park, sang the choral portions very ade- 
quately. The soloists were Blanche 
Shreve, soprano; Ella Markell, contralto; 
George Warren Reardon, baritone, and 
Louis James, tenor. The church was 
filled to capacity and the work, which 
has been accorded a distinct place in 
American sacred choral literature, made 
a deep impression. 





Florence Macbeth to Be Heard in Im- 
portant Spring Performances 


Florence Macbeth of the Chicago Op- 
era Association will make her first ap- 
pearance on the stage of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House April 29, when she 
will sing at a concert to be given in con- 
nection with naval recruiting. She will 
give the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” 
She will also sing in the Mozart operas 
to be given in New York and will appear 
at Kansas City, May 4, in a perform- 
ance of the “Messiah.” The last day of 
May she will sing at the Evanston, 
(IIL) Music Festival. 
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ST. CECILIA CLUB ENDS ELEVENTH 
SEASON IN BRILLIANT FASHION 





Chorus Outdoes Itself Under Victor 
Harris’s Able Direction—Rein- 
ald Werrenrath Scores as Solo- 
ist in Deems Taylor’s Cantata, 
“The Highwayman’’— Margaret 
Ruthven Lang Comes from Bos- 
ton for Her Own Novelty, ‘“‘The 
Heavenly Noél’’, Which Is Stir- 
ringly Given 
A first-class chorus, its splendid con- 

ductor, Victor Harris, the admirable 

baritone, Reinald Werrenrath as soloist, 
an able accompanying orchestra, an in- 
teresting program including novelties— 
all these combined last week to make 
wholly enjoyable the final concert of this 
season of the St. Cecelia Club. The event 
took place on Tuesday evening, April 

17, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
It is a late date to comment in the 

columns of this journal on the unusual 

ability of Mr. Harris’s fine chorus; to 
its high rank among organizations of its 
kind in America attention has frequently 
been called; of its virtuosity much has 
been written in MUSICAL AMERICA. There 
is practically nothing written for wo- 
men’s voices that it cannot sing and sing 


to the satisfaction of the most exacting. 
And Mr. Harris deserves praise for hav- 
ing brought his chorus to this point of 
skill. Last week his singers outdid them- 





Victor Harris, Conductor of the St. 
Cecilia Club of New York, Which 
Closed Its Eleventh Season Last Week 
with a Notable Concert 


selves. There was plenty of enthusiasm 
in their work, the tone was rich and 
steady and the attack clean. 

Margaret Ruthven Lang’s “The Heav- 
enly Noél” was the leading novelty. Set 
for chorus, mezzo-soprano solo, piano, 
harp, organ and strings, it was much 
admired for its individual quality. Miss 
Lang presided at the piano, having come 


‘from Boston for the occasion, and at 


the close was brought forward by Mr. 
Harris. 


. Peterborough in August, 1914. 


Gustave Ferrari, the Swiss composer, 
who is in America acting as pianist for 
Yvette Guilbert, was represented by a 
charming “Au Clair de la Lune,” written 
for the St. Cecilians and sung for the 
first time. It is an a cappella piece, 
natural and sincere and full of delight- 
ful things. There was much applause 
for it. It was sung in French, together 
with Pierné’s magical little piece, “La 
Marriage de Marion.” 

Mr. Harris’s own “Invocation to St. 
Cecilia,” sung as prelude to all his pro- 
grams, and his “Morning” were beauti- 
fully given, as were his sterling arrange- 
ments of the “Otello,” “Ave Maria” and 
Arensky’s “On Wings of Dreams,” and 
Louis V. Saar’s arrangement of Beeth- 
oven’s “Faithfu’ Johnnie.” Mr. Wer- 
renrath was applauded to the echo for 
his singing of some Hugo Wolf songs, 
Ferrata’s “Night and the Curtains 
Drawn,” and a new war song by Cecil 
wh eg “O Red is the English Rose,” 
which he was obliged to repeat. H. Reg- 
inald Spier accompanied him at the 
piano. 

The second half of the evening was 
given to a performance of Deems Tay- 
lor’s cantata, “The Highwayman.” With 
Mr. Werrenrath in the solo part, one of 
the best performances imaginable was 
given, one that had spirit, true expres- 
sion and a’ dramatic interpretation of 
the Noyes poem. Several years ago, in 
1914, to be precise, we awarded this work 
of Mr. Taylor’s laurels as one of the 
most interesting choral pieces by a con- 
temporary composer. Repeated hearings 
of it only confirm our first impression of 
it, gained at the MacDowell Festival at 
It was 
received with marked favor and the com- 
poser given a round of applause, when 
he a peared on the stage to bow. Mrs. 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” in 
choral ‘form, closed a vitally interesting 
program in a brilliant manner. 

A. W. K. 





SEATTLE WELCOMES 
DAMROSCH’S BAND 


Zimbalist Talks with Cherniavsky 
of the New Russia—Theo 
Karle Heard 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 16.—The most 
enjoyable of the series of Artists’ Con- 
certs, given by the Ladies’ Musical Club, 
and their closing concert for the season, 
was that of April 13, when the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
director, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
as soloist, was heard at the Moore 
Theater, by an audience that filled every 
seat. 

The program was unusually attractive, 
opening with the classic Symphony No. 5, 
“Lenore,” by Raff. The third movement, 
“Trennung” (“Separation”), found a re- 
sponse in every heart at this time of 
war and partings. Mr. Zimbalist fol- 





lowed the Symphony with the Paganini 
Concerto in D Major, and no finer tone 
can be brought from a violin than he pro- 
duced, with his masterful fingering and 
bowing. For an encore he played one of 
his own compositions, “Jewish Russian 
Melodies,” with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

A second concert by the orchestra was 
given Saturday afternoon, when a splen- 
did program was played, including 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 in D, and the 
“Mother Goose” Suite, by Ravel, the lat- 
ter heard for the first time in Seattle. 

Mr. Zimbalist met a dear friend and 
countryman here in Gregor Cherniavsky, 
who was his fellow pupil with Auer in 
Petrograd. They talked of old times and 
new conditions in Russia. Five of the 
pupils who have been studying with 
Cherniavsky since October were given 
a hearing by Zimbalist, and both pupils 
and master were congratulated. 

While on his Western trip, besides the 
two concerts given with the Seattle Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, April 5 and 7, Theo 
Karle, the young tenor, appeared in con- 
cert in Tacoma April 9, with Margaret 
McAvoy, pianist; in Everett, April 10, 
in joint recital with Mr. and Mrs. Dent 
Mowrey, pianists; in Olympia, Centralia 


and other cities with E. Hellier-Collens, 
violinist. Dent Mowrey and E. Hellier- 
Collens are members of the faculty of the 
Cornish School of Music, Seattle. 

The College Women’s Club gave a 
musical, April 10, the artists appearing 
being Claude Madden, violinist; Mlle. La 
Barraque, soprano, and Anna Grant Dall, 
pianist. 

Election of officers of Les Deux Arts 
Club, April 7, resulted as follows: Persia 
Horton, president; Elizabeth Waxman, 
vice-president; Bertha Vaas, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The newest musical organization in 
the city is the Seattle Society of Com- 
posers, recently formed with the follow- 
ing officers: laude Madden, president; 
Alice Maynard Griggs, vice-president; 
Adeline Lipman Appleton, secretary; 
Ferdinand Dunkley, treasurer. 

Teachers presenting pupils in recital 
during the week were Orrill V. Stapp, 
Edna Colman, Marie Gashweiler and 
Mrs. W. H. Brownfield, piano. 

The Aspasia Club gave a “Blue Wing” 
musicale April 16, when the story of the 
opera by Gerard Tonning and C. A. 
Player was read and selections from the 
score given. The opera is to be pre- 
sented May 18 and 19. A. M. G. 
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A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF OPERA TRAINING 


Students of Aborn Classes Show 
Results of Their Season’s 
Work 


The Aborn Classes for Operatic Train- 
ing gave their third Review Recital at 
their studio in East Forty-third Street, 
New York City, on Thursday night of 
last week. Milton Aborn has inaugu- 
rated this series of private performances, 
not as entertainment or social functions, 
but as a regular part of the curriculum, 
each one demonstrating the progress of 
his classes during the past quarter. They 
consist of portions of several operas 
which have been the subjects of study, 


and the guest list is limited to persons 
directly interested in the institution. 

Mr. Aborn has introduced an interest- 
ing innovation in this connection by 
making up the various casts partly of 
professional artists who volunteer their 
services. His object in this is to infuse 
more assurance and authority into the 
performances than if the casts were made 
up entirely of amateurs. He reports that 
the experiment has been entirely success- 
ful, resulting in signal benefits to mem- 
bers of the classes, whose advancement 
is made more rapid and certain by this 
association with finished and experienced 
artists. 

The program in the last Review con- 
sisted of the second act of “Lohengrin,” 
the last act of “Rigoletto,” the dramatic 
duo of Nedda and Canio from “Pagli- 
acci,” an excerpt from the second act 
of “Bohéme” and a portion of the first 
act of “Il Trovatore.” 

Among the members of the Aborn 
Classes who appeared were Beulah 
Beach, Aurora Stewart, Estelle Mount, 
Frances Parker, Jane Varick, Florence 
Northbridge, Lalla Cannon, and the 
Messrs. Obrad Djurin, Hugo Lenzer, 
Bertram Bailey, Ernest Davis and Salva- 
tore Marina. The professional members 
of the casts, several of whom are gradu- 
ates of the Aborn Classes, were Margue- 
rite von Trese, Albert Amadi, Morton 
Adkins, Mario Rodolfi and Philip Fein. 
Besides Mr. Aborn the instructors 
whose training has been evidenced in 
these recitals include Carlo Nicosia, Ig- 
nacio del Castillo, Josef Pasternack, 
Karl Schroeder, Charles H. Jones and 
Bethune Grigor. 








HERMA MENTH TO TOUR LAND 





Brilliant Pianist Will Appear Under the 
Fulcher Direction 


Maurice & Gordon Fulcher announce 
that Herma Menth, the brilliant concert 
pianist, will make a tour of the United 
States the coming season, under their 
management. Miss Menth has played 
with brilliant success as soloist with the 





Herma Menth, Gifted Pianist, Who Is 
to Make Concert Tour Next Season 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and has 
also appeared with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and has been solo- 
ist with the New York Liederkranz. Miss 
Menth is a graduate of the Conservatory 
of Music in Vienna, where she was under 
the special tutelage of Emil Sauer and 
Mme. Zottman. Miss Menth was the 
first to play the Emil Sauer “Concert- 
stiick” in America with orchestra. Miss 
Menth has been especially successful in 
her playing of Chopin and Hungarian- 
Slav music. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S OPERATIC AND 
ORCHESTRAL RETROSPECT 














By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, April 23.—The oper- 
atic and orchestral seasons closed al- 
most simultaneously in Philadelphia this 
week. On the Metropolitan series the 
curtain rang down with the performance 
of “Boris Godounoff” on Tuesday night. 
The bill was the sixteenth in Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s cycle here. Russian music be- 
gan and ended this music drama cam- 
paign, the inaugural bill having been 
“Prince Igor.” 

When all the accounts are closed it is 
likely that this opera season will prove 
to have been the most profitable given in 
the city for many years. On several oc- 
casions the capacity of our own Metro- 
politan was tested to the full. “Banner” 
audiences were drawn by “Samson et 
Dalila,” with Caruso and Homer as stars; 
“Carmen,” with Matzenauer as the gipsy 
siren; “Bohéme,” with Caruso and Alda; 
“Martha,” with Caruso and Hempel, and 
“Rigoletto,” with Caruso and Barrientos. 

The tremendously lucrative appeal of 
the admired Italian tenor is immediately 
obvious. His poorest house—although 
still a very large one—was assembled for 
the double bill of “L’Oracalo” and “Pag- 
liacci.” The fact that the most radiant 
of the Metropolitan’s luminaries appeared 
in only half the performance promptly 
“registered.” 


Our public was offered three novelties 
—a goodly proportion in a series of seven- 
teen works. The new operas were De 
Koven’s “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” Le- 
oni’s “L’Oracalo,” and Zandonai’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini.” Of these the last 
named was the most profitable, the first 
named the least. 


Geraldine Farrar sang here but once 
throughout the whole operatic year—in 
“Tosca.” Claudia Muzio’s sole visit was 
paid in “Pagliacci,” and Barrientos’s in 
“Rigoletto.” The other operas given 
were “Siegfried,” “Lohengrin,” ‘Wal- 
kire,” “Aida” and “Il Trovatore,” 

From the_ standpoint of national 
origins the offerings were well distrib- 
uted. As usual Italian operas predomi- 
nated. There were eight of these. Ger- 
many came next with four, although this 
means rating von Flotow’s “Martha,” 
sung to an Italian text, as Teutonic art. 
There were two French music dramas 
and one—“The Canterbury Pilgrims”’— 
American. Wagner, Verdi and Puccini 
were the only composers represented by 
more than one opera each. The two first 
mentioned had each three works to his 
credit, the last two. 

The standard of excellence attained 
was, on the whole, high, although certain 
regrettable weaknesses were manifested. 


Caruso’s Samson proved rather uninspir- 
ing and the “Trovatore” and “Martha” 
were humdrum performances. “Aida” 
strikingly exhibited deficiencies on the 
part of Johanna Gadski, although Mar- 
tinelli’s richly developing art made some 
amends. Among the finest individual 
performances of the year were those of 
Urlus as Siegfried, Matzenauer as 
Briinnhilde, Didur as Boris, Alda as 
Mimi and Francesca, Barrientos as Gilda 
and Scotti as Scarpia and Chim-Fen.’ 


* * * 


Last Tuesday’s “Boris” differed in vir- 
tually no respects from the two other 
presentations of this superb work, given 
here in the past. Adamo Didur’s mag- 
nificent histrionism as the Russian em- 
peror still searchingly recalled the art of 
Richard Mansfield.- It is indeed curious 
how much the gifts of the basso are 
transfigured in this masterpiece. The 
réle positively ennobled the _ singer’s 
capacities. There is not another part in 
his varied repertory in which he gives 
such hints of true greatness. There are 
alleged wiseacres who wag their heads 
over the Didur Boris and mutter tributes 
to Chaliapine. The latter’s talents cannot 
be justly denied, although New York 
failed to recognize them. But to the 
present writer at least Didur’s achieve- 
ment is wholly and thrillingly satisfying. 

All the auxiliary parts on Tuesday 
were well handled, particular honors go- 
ing to Paul Althouse and Margaret Ober. 
Outside of Didur, however, the real star 
in “Boris” is unquestionably the chorus. 
It sang Moussorgsky’s impressive meas- 
ures with stately volume and inspiring 
fluency and tonal splendor. Polacco read 
the score with keen artistic appreciation 
of its signal beauties. The audience 
was perhaps the largest that has ever 
honored “Boris” here. Certainly it was 
of far greater numbers than the first 
somewhat mystified assemblage that 
heard the opera in this city. 

In view of this year’s prosperity, it is 
highly likely that the number of Metro- 
politan performances here will be in- 
creased next season. Mr. Hoegerle, the 
able manager of the opera house, has al- 
ready expressed the hope that additional 
presentations be given, including a few 
matinées—something that Philadelphia 
used to enjoy and patronize during the 
Hammerstein régime and now seldom 
gets. 

As a parting observation on opera, it 
may be added that notwithstanding mis- 
erable patronage, the Boston company, 
marshalled by Max Rabinoff, contributed 
some of the most significant operatic joys 
of the musical year of 1916-17. The list 
of works given during a crowded week 
included the semi-novelties of “Andrea 
Chenier” and “Iris,” “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” “Cavalleria,” “Hansel und Gretel,” 
“Faust,” “Bohéme” and “Madama But- 
terfly.” Only one of these operas—“Bo- 
héme’’—was subsequently submitted by 
Mr. Gatti. 


There were possibly not a few auditors 
at the season’s farewell concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening who won- 
dered if Conductor Stokowski’s long ab- 
stinence from playing the extremely pop- 
ular “Pathetic” symphony had been in- 
spired by feelings similar to those alleged 
when he omitted the “Star Spangled 
Banner” a week ago. On being mildly 
chided for this the director declared that 
a good thing should not be cheapened by 
too frequent exploitation, or words to 
that effect. 

If that were indeed his attitude, Mr. 
Stokowski generously made _ double 
amends at the Friday matinée, begin- 
ning his program with the national an- 
them and following that with the favorite 
Tschaikowsky work. With the. “Star 
Spangled Banner” and the “Pathetic” all 
for the price of one admission, what more 
could be asked? 

All sorts of erudite reasons have been 
submitted in explanation of the immense 
popularity of Tschaikowsky’s last sym- 
phonic work. Subjective folk have de- 
clared that it is the natural human sym- 
pathy with the sense of world-pity which 
keeps the work in favor. Mr. Dimond of 
the Evening Ledger began his notice of 
this farewell concert by quoting that 
“Nothing is lost that is wrought with 
tears.” There may be hardened souls 
that would dispute this. 

What seems to this correspondent more 
to the point is that “Nothing is lost in 
which melody is obvious and captivating.” 
The “Pathetic” symphony is a garden of 
good tunes, including a waltz and a 
march. That there are auditors who 
consider the essential significance of the 
entire musical fabric is, of course, true, 
but the cynical, but none the less the 
shrewd, concert goer cannot fail to note 
that in the midst of much pretentious 
argument and cant phrases on art, it is 
mellifluous airs that fill the bill. We 
must confess to the belief that were even 
“The Bohemian Girl” interpreted by good 
singers it would despite its puerile or- 
chestration and absurd libretto call forth 
a crowded audience. “’Tis true, ’tis (in 
a way) pity and pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

When Carl Pohlig wielded the baton 
over the Philadelphia Orchestra he used 
to call for a vote on the numbers to be 
played at the season’s final concerts. The 
“Pathetic” Symphony was almost invar- 
iably elected. The count became so 
monotonous that eventually the orchestra 
management dispensed with the audi- 
ences’ franchise privileges. Request pro- 
grams are not given now and Mr. Sto- 
kowski put his patrons through the paces 
of a fast in which the popular Tschai- 
kowsky fare in question was not spread. 

Knowledge that the ban had been lifted 
attracted a mighty audience to the Acad- 
emy at these two final concerts. Many 
were the feminine nods of recognition as 
the familiar, tuneful measures were 
wafted through the auditorium. The 
conductor read the score with exquisite 
feeling for its import and a mighty trib- 
ute of applause was his reward. He was 
also presented with a huge laurel wreath 
as a token from the individual perform- 
ers of his band. 

There was sheer delight in the balance 
of the program and again an abundance 
of melody. The compositions offered were 


a suite from Tschaikowsky’s engaging 
“Nut-Cracker” ballet and the “1812” 
overture, whose patriotic rhythms had a 
peculiar appeal in the war situation. 

Artistically and financially, the or- 
chestra’s season has been brilliant. The 
endowment fund has been swelled to a 
point considerably above the originally 
fixed figure of a half million dollars. A 
comfortable status for the organization, 
one eminently worthy of its musical at- 
tainments, is now directly in prospect. 
The receipts for the regular subscription 
concerts averaged well, although the sea- 
son lacked any special feature so remun- 
erative as was the Mahler Choral Sym- 
phony of the previous year. The Bach 
festival, well patronized as it was, 
proved considerably less profitable. 

The list of soloists, when summed up, 
is impressive. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that several of the vis- 
iting stars promised for next year were 
not on the past season’s roster. Lumina- 
ries to come, who passed us by at this 
year’s concerts, are Jacques Thibaud, 
Pablo Casals, the Brazilian pianist, Guio- 
mar Novaes and Olive Fremstad. 

Mr. Stokowski’s array of novelties for 
the past period was diversified and at- 
tractive. Among the best of them were 
Mahler’s “Song of the Earth” and 
d’Indy’s “Symphony on a French Moun- 
tain Song,” two charming compositions 
of quite opposite schools. 

Tradition and individuality of taste 
were well displayed in the whole sym- 
phonic schedule. Beethoven, Brahms, 
Borodin, Franck, Haydn, Liszt, Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Rabaud, Schumann, Scria- 
bine, Strauss and Tschaikowsky were al] 
represented. It seems odd that Schubert 
was not exploited symphonically and that 
the Fifth and Seventh of Beethoven were 
omitted. Mr. Stokowski may be fearful 
of spoiling us with these masterpieces. 
It is hard, however, to imagine that any 


‘amount of repetition could ever stale 


them. 

Just exactly what were the financial 
returns of the year will not be accurately 
known until the annual meeting of the 
orchestra association in May. In the 
meantime, the concert contagion is 
spreading. Several excellent  virtuosi 
are scheduled for appearances here and 
there will be naturally the usual array 
of ambitious experimenters. They in- 
variably bloom in the Spring, as the mu- 
sical chronicler almost as_ invariably 
knows to his sorrow. 





Koenen Welcomed by Grand 
Rapids Knickerbocker Society 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 20.—Tilly 
Koenen, the Dutch contralto, and Leon 
Sametini, Dutch violinist, were heard in 
concert last evening, at the Fountain 
Street Baptist Church, under the man- 
agement of the Grand Rapids Knicker- 
bocker Society, for the furtherance of 
the Department of Holland History and 
Literature of the University of Mich- 
igan. Since Miss Koenen’s appearance 
here seven years hence much has been 
added to her vocal attributes. She was 
delightful in her Dutch folk-songs. Mr. 
Sametini’s tone was clear and sweet and 
his intonation accurate. Louise Linder 
was the accompanist. 


Tilly 
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| RANK E. MILLER’S book appears at 
| a time when all thoughtful singers and 
| | vocal teachers are coming to a realization of 

| the necessity of securing some standardiza- 
Its aim is to simplify 
the entire voice question; it declares, briefly, 


| Correct formation and emission of singing 
| tone depend first upon the right development 
of several voice units, termed Vocal autono- 
dynamic 
power), the pneumatic (breath control), the 
momentic (referring to sound), the reso- 
| nantic (having to do with the resonance 

spaces), and the vocalic (pertaining to the 
| and consonants). 
| Allied with these must be an understanding 
| by the singer and the acquiring of polariza- 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE | 


By FRANK E. MILLER, M. D. 


scientific basis. 


Price $2.50 net 


(or physical tion to the tone. 


every 


end. 


The house of G. Schirmer announces 
the publication of this highly impor- 
tant work, a volume which places the 
art of singing at last upon a sound, 





tion and orientation, together with a sym- 
pathetic vibration of the whole body in rela- 


Although the physiological side is empha- 
sized, the system is far from being mechan- 
ical; it demands, indeed, the development of 
factor considered essential to the 
making of pure tone, and the proper coordi- 
nation and correlation of these factors to that 
Through the application of these prin- 


discipline, 








ciples, the precise strength and weakness of 
a voice may be determined, and the voice, as ] 
it were, expertly examined and the proper } 
means employed to make it a serviceable | 
musical instrument. 

Dr. Miller contends that every vocal defect 
is but a physical manifestation of either im- 
proper tone-formation or physiological dis- 
turbance. It is possible, therefore, to apply 
accurately remedies in the form of exercises 
for all vocal shortcomings. 

Among the conspicuous chapters are The 
vocal autonomies or voice units, The evolu- 
tion of voice, Vocal A-B-C, Breath and vocal 
The 
Vocal-art exercises and Vocal efficiency. 


| 
Résumé of a review of the book by Pierre V. R. | 
Key in the New York World, Jan. 28, 1917. | 
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PUPILS HONOR VON DOENHOFF 





Pianist Presented with Bust of Himself 
at Hunter College Recital 


The series of free concerts instituted 
in New York by Henry T. Fleck was 
continued on Sunday afternoon, April 
22, when Albert von Doenhoff presented 
a fascinating program of piano music 
in Hunter College. The recitalist awak- 
ened real enthusiasm in a capacity audi- 
ence. Mr. von Doenhoff began his pro- 
gram with the tremendous Bach Organ 
Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor. His 
playing of it was jerky and uneasy. The 
following number, Brahms’s tender In- 
termezzo, Op. 117, No. 1, was suffused 
with gentleness and poetry. On its heels 
came the crisp Capriccio in B Minor, 
which stirred the audience deeply. 

Chopin’s B Minor Sonata had an im- 
passioned interpretation. Mr. von Doen- 
hoff’s reading was informed both with 
saneness and vitality. The remainder of 
this program was made up of essays by 
Ravel, Blanchet, Debussy, Cyril Scott, 
Dvorsky, Rachmaninoff, Schloezer and 
Paganini-Liszt. 

At the conclusion the pianist received 
an ovation and a surprise in the shape 
of a bust of himself modelled by Kilenyi, 
the Hungarian sculptor. This was a 
present from Mr. von Doenhoff’s pupils 
who, naturally, were out in force. Vig- 
orous applause accompanied the pres- 
entation and the pianist had to add 
two extras. B. R. 





The Elgin College and Junior Acad- 
emy of Elgin, Ill., have secured as direc- 
tor of their Conservatory of Music Har- 
old Loring, the pianist and lecturer on 
Indian music. Mr. Loring will be under 
the management of C. W. Best for his 
public appearances next season. 
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SYMPHONY ASSISTS 
ROCHESTER CHORUS 


Mme. Heinrich Receives Ovation 
—Edith Rubel Trio Gives 
Another War Benefit 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 22.—The 
sacred cantata, “Queen Esther,’ was 
given at the Lyceum Theater Thurs- 


day by the choir of Salem Church. It 
was produced under the direction of Lud- 
wig Schenck, conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, and Florence Beldon Weeks, 
teacher of dramatic art at the Conserva- 
tory and Institute of Music. Mr. Schenck 
conducted the augmented symphony or- 
chestra and the chorus of 150 voices, 


which did fine work. The title réle was 
taken by Mrs. John L. Messmer, soprano, 
and the other soloists were Henry Schle- 
gel, bass; Fred A. Mueller, baritone, and 
W. Stanley Hawkins, tenor, all of whom 
received well-merited applause. Other 
singers who took part were Alexander 
Boss, Mamie Zelner, Alma Geiger and 
Nora Schlender. 
Julia Heinrich, soprano, gave a recital 
at the Genesee Valley Club on Tuesday 
under the auspices of the Pine Needles 
Twig before an audience that filled the 
ballroom. Her program of German, 
French, English and American songs was 
admirably presented, and she delighted 
her hearers by the smoothness, flexibility 
and lusciousness of her voice. She was 
given an ovation, and had to lengthen her 
program considerably. Miss Heinrich 
will be heard here again next season 
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under the auspices of the Tuesday 
Musicale. 

The Edith Rubel Trio gave a second 
and equally successful recital at the 
Genesee Valley Club on Wednesday, one- 
third of the proceeds going, as before, to 
the American Red Cross fund. 

The last recital of the season of the 
Tuesday Musicale Club, at the Regent 
Theater, presented Gertha Von Blaricum, 
pianist, and the Christ Church boy choir, 
directed by W. H. Carter. Miss Von 
Blaricum played Schumann’s “Carnaval” 
with spirit and technical skill, and was 
accorded generous applause by the large 
audience. The boys were heard in five 
numbers, accompanied on the organ by 


Alice Wysard. M. E. W. 


MILLER VOCAL ART ACTIVITY 





Many Starred on Recital and Comic 
Opera Stages 


Varied activity is being shown by the 
students of Miller Vocal Art Science, un- 
der Adelaide Gescheidt. Irene Williams, 
soprano, and Betty Lee, who recently 
appeared as soloists at Atolian Hall at 
Mana Zucca’s composition recital, made 
a decided impression and were received 
with enthusiasm. Miss Lee has been 
filling numerous professional engage- 
ments in the South, singing for many 
clubs in Atlanta. John Cort is starring 
Miss Williams, under the name of Irene 
Audrey, in “The Masked Model.” It is 
said that Mr. Cort predicts a career for 
her as notable as that of Eleanor 
Painter. 

Edmund Anderson, bass-baritone, will 
make a tour through the country for 
three months, booked by the White- 
Myers Agency for Chautauqua work. 

In a production of Stainer’s “The 
Daughter of Jairus,’”’ recently given at 
the Harlem (N. /Y.) Presbyterian 
Church, two Miller Vocal Art students, 
Howard Remig, tenor, and Janet Van 
Auken, soprano, were the successful solo- 
ists. Frederick Patton, the promising 
young baritone, appeared at the Banks 
Glee Club concert in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on April 7, and Hertha Heyman, 
dramatic soprano, formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company, gave a private recital 
on Sunday, April 15, winning much 
favor. 





“Star-Spangled Banner” Prefaces Arion 
Society’s Final Concert 


“The Star-Spangled Banner,” sung by 
the entire audience at the concert of the 
Arion Society of New York, prefaced an 
excellent program on Sunday evening, 
April 22. Marie Louise Wagner, so- 
prano, and Leo Ornstein, pianist, were 
the soloists, and the Arion Singing So- 
ciety, a chorus of 200 children from the 
New York public schools and fifty-six 
members of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, directed by Carl Hahn, gave 
to a splendidly performed program suffi- 
cient touch of variety. 
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Founder and Conductor 








The exceptional quality of the entertainment was sustained by the flawless 
performance of the musicians and the finely sensitive character of its leader. 
Mr. Barrere has that particular French balance of temperament and intel- 
lect which is the greatness of France.— Kansas City Times 
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ST. LOUIS HAS WEEK 
RICH IN CHORAL MUSIC 


Graveure Effects Local Debut— 
Fine Variety of Con- 
certs Heard 





St. Louris, April 21.—Choral enthu- 
siasts have had their inning this week, 
there being five concerts in which 
choruses played principal roles. Per- 


haps the most important was the final 
concert of the Morning Choral Society 
on Tuesday night at the Odeon before a 
completely filled house. The women gave 
their best concert of the season under 
Mr. Galloway, presenting a worthy pro- 
gram. Thanks are due the club for 
bringing Louis Graveure here fer the 
first time. That fine baritone made a 
splendid impression. He gave groups of 
lieder, French and English songs, win- 
ning insistent applause. His perfect in- 
tonation and expression gained instant 
respect and he was compelled to add 
extras. The choral’s principal number 
was “When the Year Is Turning,” a 
cantata by George Clifford Vieh, dedi- 
cated to the club. It was finely sung. 
Mr. Graveure paid tribute to his native 
country, Belgium, by singing its national 
anthem as a closing number in response 
to the unceasing plaudits. 

Arrangements for the open-air per- 
formance of “Aida” in June are pro- 
gressing. Much work is being done on 
the amphitheater and Ernest Knoch, the 
conductor, will arrive here Monday morn- 
ing and will immediately start recruit- 
ing the chorus for the big production. 

The Knights of Columbus Choral Club 
gave its second and final concert of the 
season at the Odeon on Wednesday eve- 
ning with Christine Schutz, contralto, as 
soloist. Under the direction of William 
T. Deibels, the men sang spiritedly. They 
aroused enthusiasm with a varied pro- 
gram. The concert was closed with a 
new version of “America.” Miss Schutz 
was in good voice, giving an excellent 
account of herself in several arias and 
secular numbers. 

The newly formed St. Louis Choral 
Club gave its first concert of the season 
on Tuesday night at the Victoria The- 
ater. They have a chorus of 120 trained 
voices under the leadership of Hugo 
Anschuetz and gave a good account of 
themselves in their opening effort. The 
soloists were Mme. Marie Pruzen, a Chi- 
cago soprano, and Frank Spahn, basso, 
from St. Louis. Both soloists were well 
received. 

Allan Bacon, the talented local pianist, 
gave the final concert of his series on 
Tuesday evening at the Artists’ Guild. 
He was assisted by the choir of the 
Kingshighway Presbyterian Church. 
The latter sang two parts from Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “The Morning of 
the Year.” Mr. Bacon scored in Brahms 
and Saint-Saéns works. 

Featuring music by American com- 
posers, Charles Galloway, organist, and 
Leo C. Miller, pianist, gave an interest- 
ing joint recital at the Graham Me- 
morial Chapel last Sunday afternoon. 
Two numbers of unusual interest were 
Kroeger’s “Scene Persana” and Clifford 
Demarest’s “Fantasie” for organ and 
piano. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave a de- 

lightful recitai on Sunday afternoon in 
the Musical Arts Building Hall. Her 
planistic powers were commendably dem- 
onstrated. 

About 100 high school pupils sang sev- 
eral difficult choruses last Monday eve- 
ning under the direction of E. L. Coburn, 
at a musical and dramatic evening given 
by the Art League of St. Louis, at the 
Victoria Theater. It was part of a mu- 
sical program arranged by Ethan Allen 
Taussig. The two scenes from “Thais” 
were presented under his direction, those 
participating being Mrs. Blanche Skra- 
inka as Thais, Louis Templeman as 
Athanaél, and John W. Besse as Nicias. 
Last Thursday morning, at the Women’s 
Club, Josephine Carradine, pianist, and 
Ellis Levy, violinist, gave a worthy joint 


recital for the members of the club. 
H. W. C. 





Trial of Mme. Matzenauer’s Divorce 


Suit Begins 


The trial of the divorce suit of Mme. 
Matzenauer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company against Edoardo Ferrari-Fon- 
tana, the tenor, was begun last Monday 
in the Supreme Court, New York. Two 
co-respondents were named by Mme. 
Matzenauer. 
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NEW SYMPHONY BY NOREN HEARD IN BOSTON 


Ingratiating Work Introduced by Dr. Muck—Joseph Bonnet Makes a First and a Deeply Impressive 
Appearance in the Massachusetts Capital—Bernice Fisher-Butler Assists in Mme. Ondricek’s 


Interesting Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 23, 1917. 


2 BOSTON, you stayed away from 


Symphony Hall Saturday night. 


Why did you do it? Because the skies 
were threatening? But you are familiar 
with that meteorological phenomenon and 
have sworn not to let it interfere with 
your serious pleasures! Because you had 
kept your place in the “planting line” all 
through Saturday afternoon? But going 
to the symphony concert would have 
given you a delightful reaction! Have 
you decided to save your pennies at this 
season of strenuous living? No saving 
here, as you bought your season ticket 
long ago! 

No, Miss Boston, I fear you were 
scared away. When you read your paper 
on Saturday morning you learned of 
your spiritual—I mean your musical— 
adviser that the new Noren Symphony 
was disagreeable, indigestible, indefens- 
ible, and that only a sense of irony could 


have influenced Dr. Muck to play it at 
a symphony concert. Now, Miss Boston, 
if you had exercised a little independence 
of judgment and gone into that concert 
room, I think you would have had a de- 
lightful evening. It was marked by the 
first performance in Boston of “Vita,” 
a symphony for modern orchestra, Op. 
36, by Heinrich Gottlieb Noren. In the 
Fiedler régime, the same composer’s 
“Kaleidoscope” had been performed, but 
after this interval of seven years the 
composer’s style seemed altogether new. 
Though he makes use of a tremendous 
orchestra (eight horns, two harps, di- 
verse “Turkish” instruments), he shuns 
the cacophony that one usually associates 
with an engine of such horsepower. His 
melodies are big and beautiful (with an 
exception here and there); his harmonic 
treatment always ingratiating, his work- 
ing out clear and logical. 

Of the four movements—Prologue, 
Skepsis, Einst, Lebenslust—the first is 
the most impressive. Skepsis is a scherzo 
with obvious hints at influences Mephis- 
tophelian. Einst is the song movement 
with expressive periods that sound al- 
most old-fashioned, and Lebenslust is a 
happy-go-lucky narrative of the devil-of- 
a-good-time. 

The cleanness of performance gave no 
hint of the enormous technical difficulties 
of the work. Here the testimony of the 
players or the sight of them sans coat, 
sans collar during the intermission gave 
better evidence. 

The only other number on the program 
was Brahms’s Variation on a Theme by 
Haydn. It was another of those rare 
occasions when a listener is enabled, be- 
cause of the simplicity of the pro- 
gram, to carry away a definite impres- 
sion of a new work heard for the first 
time. The tone-poem of Frederick Con- 
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verse, “Ave atque Vale,” has a less for- 
tunate experience in store. When it is 
given its first performance in Boston 
next week it will be preceded by Brahms 
and Beethoven and followed by Weber 
and Berlioz. Besides, there will be an 
operatic soloist! 

On Wednesday afternoon at Jordan 
Hall, Mme. Kalova Ondricek, violinist, 
gave an interesting program with the 
assistance of Bernice Fisher-Butler, so- 
prano; Claire Forbes, pianist, and James 
Ecker, accompanist. The Sonata in B 
Minor, for violin and piano, by Oscar 
Nedbal, was the feature of the program. 
Among the performers, Miss Forbes 
achieved the greatest success, proving 
herself an ensemble player of great at- 
tainment. The entrance of Mrs. Fisher- 
Butler was the signal for a friendly 
demonstration. For who that had ever 
seen her at the Boston Opera House, 
whether as Gretel or as Micaela, could 
forget to love her? Never mind if the 
voice did sound a bit unwieldy as she 
sang her Tschaikowsky and her other 
Russians, the understanding, the sin- 
cerity, yes, and the girlish charm were 
still there. 

At last we got the much-heralded 
Joseph Bonnet. True, the distinguished 
French organist should have been intro- 
duced to the Boston public via the Guild 
of Organists. But what with the absence 
of the Dean, the multitudinous engage- 
ments of the members of the executive 
committee, and the human temptation to 


“let George do it,” honors of first presen- 
tation went to that active organization 
the machinery of which is more easily 
set in motion—the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. The pews of the 
Old South Church in Copley Square 
were crowded to capacity with persons 
from city and suburb who had heard of 
the marvelous playing of this young 
Frenchman. And they were not disap- 
pointed. It was only a pity that they 
had not the courage to show their enthu- 
siasm more openly. But what would you 
have? If the only available concert or- 
gan is in a church and if people must be 
churchly when they are assembled in a 
church, then of course they must leave 
the concert organist to guess at their 
feelings. 

But Mr. Bonnet did not need to guess. 
His playing is for all times, all places. 
Whether in the brilliant Finale of the 
Guilmant First Organ Sonata, or in the 
delicate “Soeur Monique” of Couperin, 
or in the crispy Gavotta from Padre 
Martini’s Twelfth Sonata for Organ, or 
in the overpowering Variations de Con- 
cert of his own composition he was su- 
preme master of the instrument and of 
himself. Nor did he find it necessary to 
make the organ sound like a lesser or- 
chestra, or to parade its various tone- 
colors as if it were a kaleidoscope, or to 
make it stand on its hind legs and per- 
form all its amusing tricks. When such 
playing is heard, Guilmant still lives. 

HENRY GIDEON. 





SINGERS STIR BROOKLINE 





Mollenhauer Forces Give Concert with 
Aid of Prominent Soloists 


BROOKLINE, MaAss., April 16.—The 
Brookline Choral Society, Emil Mollen- 
hauer, conductor, presented its second 
concert of this, its second season this 
afternoon in the Brookline Town Hall. 
This chorus, of only two seasons’ experi- 
ence, gave a wholly creditable perform- 
ance of Goring-Thomas’s “The Swan 
and the Skylark” and a number of 
shorter choral pieces. In all its work 
the result of the guiding hand of Con- 
ductor Mollenhauer was ever present, 
which means that attacks were sure, the 
tonal balance was even in all four parts 
ane that no artistic effect was lost sight 
of. 

The chorus was assisted by the Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra and these solo 
singers: Geneva Jefferds, soprano; Har- 
riet Sterling Hemenway, contralto; 
Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and Wil- 
liam Hicks, tenor, the latter replacing 
at short notice Phillip P. Bruce, who 
was scheduled to sing, Dut was suddenly 
indisposed. 

In addition to their work in the Gor- 
ing-Thomas cantata, three of the solo- 
ists, Miss Jefferds, Mrs. Hemenway and 
Mr. Ferguson, were heard in English 
song groups. Their singing was heartily 
applauded by the large er. 4 





Ethelynde Smith Presents New Ross 
Songs in Boston 


Boston, April 15.—Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, with Grant Drake as her ac- 
companist, gave a song recital this after- 
noon at the Harvard Club of Boston 
before an audience that completely filled 
the large music room. Miss Smith was 
most happy in her choice of songs for 
such a gathering. She sang the Micaela 
aria from “Carmen,” a group of Ger- 
man and a group of French songs and 
a liberal list of songs in English, among 
which were three songs of “The Desert,” 
by Gertrude Ross, which were dedicated 
to Miss Smith. Her singing was dis- 
tinguished by the clear quality of her 
voice and its unhampered production, an 
enunciation that gave out every word 
distinctly and unusual ability in sur- 
rounding each song with its proper at- 
mosphere. W. Hz. L. 





Katherine Metcalf Meets Success in 


Boston Recital 


Boston, April 18.—Another success- 
ful and accomplished singer from the 
Katherine Lincoln vocal studio of this 
city was heard here to-day in the person 


of Katherine Metcalf, soprano, who of- 


fered a program of songs this afternoon 
at Miss Evans’s school. The singer was 
accompanied by Minerva L. Felton, pi- 
anist. -Her program, in its conventional 
arrangement in groups of Italian, 





French, German and English songs, was - 


delivered with skill, intelligence and 
vocal beauty. Her artistic performance 
reflected credit upon the studio whence 
she came and give unstinted pleasure to 
an interested audience. W. H. L. 





Shorter College Presents Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra to Large Audience 


RoME, GA., April 14.—Under the au- 
spices of Shorter College, the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra appeared here on 
April 11, delighting a large audience 
with a program that included the Dvorak 
“New World” Symphony and_ the 


Tschaikowsky “Nutcracker Suite.” 








HONORS FOR MME. GREENE 





Boston Composer Receives Tokens from 
Organization She Founded 


Boston, April 17.—Mme. Edith Noyes 
Greene, the composer and teacher of this 
city, gave the last in a series of her 
studio musicales this afternoon in Hunt- 
ington Chambers. The program was 
presented by Bertha Barnes, mezzo-con- 
tralto; Joseph Ecker, baritone, and John 
Orth, pianist and lecturer. At the for- 
mer musicales, which have been given 
intermittently through the season, sev- 
eral other well-known artists have been 
heard, including Alice Eldridge, pianist; 
Rosetta Key, soprano; Alessandro A\l- 
berini, the Italian baritone; Edith Bul- 
lard, soprano; Gertrude Tripp Conner, 
violinist, and Herbert Carrick, pianist, 
another artist pupil ef Mme. Greene. 

At the fifth anniversary concert of the 
Music Lovers’ Club, of which Mme. 
Greene is founder and president, she was 
presented with a gift of gold and flowers 
by the club officers and members. 

Many prominent pianists and singers 
have used the compositions of Mme. 
Greene on their concert programs this 
season. W. H. L. 


SALEM SOLOISTS SCORE 








Oratorio Society Has Aid of Ethelynde 
Smith and George Harris, Jr. 


SALEM, Mass., April 14.—The Salem 
Oratorio Society, Frederick Cate, con- 
ductor, gave the third concert of this, its 
forty-ninth season, Wednesday evening, 
in Ames Memorial Hall. Joshua Phip- 
pen, pianist, and the Bostonia Orchestra 
furnished the accompaniments. 

The assisting soloists were Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, and George Harris, Jr., 
tenor, who were each heard in a group 
of songs, and with the chorus in Goring- 
Thomas’s “The Sun Worshippers” and 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor. 





Raymond Havens and Paul Schwerley 
in Unique Recital in Lexington, Mass. 


LEXINGTON, Mass., April 20.—Ray- 
mond Havens, the young Boston pianist, 
and Paul Schwerley, viola d’amore, gave 
a joint recital before the Outlook Club 
recently... Both artists were heartily re- 
ceived. Mr. Havens’s part of the pro- 
gram consisted of a group of Chopin and 
pieces by Debussy, Liszt and Alkan. He 
gave a masterful performance and cre- 
ated a most favorable impression by his 
excellent playing. 
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MARTIN RICHARDSON 
COMPLETES A LONG 
TOUR OF MAINE 














Martin Richardson, the Gifted American 
Tenor 
Of the young American singers who 


have studied both in this country and 
abroad and appeared there in opera, 


Martin Richardson, the tenor, has been 
making a place for himself in our con- 
cert field since his return from Italy 
several years ago. He studied in Flor- 
ence with Lombardi and made his début 
in opera in Italy as Ernesto in Doni- 
zetti’s “Don Pasquale” in May, 1914. 
This winter he has completed a long tour 
in Maine, under the direction of W. R. 
Chapman, beginning Feb. 26 in Lewis- 
ton and continuing through March 21, 
closing in Biddeford. On this tour he 
sang songs by Harris, Burleigh, Logan, 
the popular “Che gelida manina” aria 
from “Bohéme” and “Ah, Moon of My 
Delight” from Liza Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden.” 

Mr. Richardson has also appeared this 
season at a concert of the Humanitarian 
Cult at Carnegie Hall, New York, and 
at many private musicales. For next 
season he has in prospect a tour of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and a three months’ 
tour of the Middle West, through four- 
teen States, under the management of 
C. W. Best of Chicago. From the middle 
of May to the end of October Mr. Rich- 
ardson is to be heard this year in con- 
certs on Saturday evenings at Mohonk 
Lake, N. Y., where he has sung with 
notable success during two seasons. 





Dedicate Organ at Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, Annville, Pa. 


ANNVILLE, PA., April 20.—An organ 
donated to the conservatory of Lebanon 
Valley College by Hiram Steinmetz was 
dedicated April 17 by E. Edwin Scheldon, 
organist, director of the college. Those 
who assisted were Gertrude K. Schmidt, 
soprano; Ora B. Bachman and R. Porter 
Campbell, pianists. 
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Achieves success on 
her recent tour 
through the 
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ballad songs. 
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A Typical Press Comment: 


‘‘Miss Combs possesses a voice of beautiful timbre and all 
She sang a great variety of songs 
that showed her great power to interpret both operatic and 
She has a voice of great sweetness and fluency."’ 


92 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Zoellner Quartet Celebrating 
News of the War Declaration 















































Here Are the Zoellners of Quartet Fame at Lawrence, Kan., Wielding the In- 
struments Used in the Indian Dances Composed for the Ensemble By Charles 


S. Skilton of the University of Kansas. 


Left to Right, Joseph Zoellner, Jr.. 


Amandus Zoellner, Carl Preyer of the University, Pianist; Antoinette Zoell- 


ner and Mr. Skilton 


AWRENCE, KAN., April 14.—News 
of the declaration of war reached 

the members of the Zoellner Quartet 
while they were making their fourth ap- 


pearance at the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence. Their recital on that occa- 
sion was given in collaboration with Car] 
Preyer, head of the piano department, 
the ensemble presenting with fine effect 
the Stillman-Kelley piano quintet. The 
Zoellners and Prof. Charles Skilton are 


shown in the accompanying picture cele- 
brating the entry of the United States in 
war on the side of the Entente Allies. 





Yvette Guilbert has recently been sing- 
ing old French ballads to students at 
different colleges. She appeared for the 
second time at Smith College a few 
weeks ago and on April 16 gave a re- 
cital at Columbia University for the 
students of French and English litera- 
ture. 














Stephen Steinmiiller 
BALTIMORE, Mp., April 12.—Stephen 


Steinmiiller, the baritone and _ choir 
director, who has been active in Balti- 
more for nearly fifty years, died at his 
home, 327 North Carrolton Avenue, on 
April 10, of heart trouble. He was 
seventy-two years of age and is survived 
by a widow, Mrs. Mary S. Steinmiiller, 
and a son, Karl Steinmiiller. Professor 
Steinmiiller had been choir director at 
Har Sinai Temple for forty-seven years. 
He was an active worker in German 
musical circles, having been a member of 
important committees during the various 
Saéngerfests in the East. 
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ARABEL MERRIFIELD 


in Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Chicago Evening American, October 4, 1916: 


‘*Here is excellent vocal material. 
and the beauty of timbre of the singing elite. 
gave Mrs. Merrifield a chance to exhibit also a clear, fine, high A, 
of which a soprano could be jealous, for the recitalist, a mezzo, 
sang it in C and not in B flat.’’ 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, October 22, 1916: 

‘‘Though Mrs. Merrifield’s musical career has just begun, she has 
made a veritable sensation wherever heard. 
great richness, luscious in quality, and should be heard to great 
advantage in the two famous arias she is to sing with the orches- 


The Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 


‘“‘Mrs. Merrifield’s voice is an organ of deep, rich beauty, impres- 
sively colored and well handled. 
here with orchestra, it increased the belief that she can attain to 
almost any musical place she desires.’’ 


Chicago Daily Journal, Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1916: 


‘‘Mrs. Merrifield, however, is a newcomer to the concert stage, 
and she proved to be several hundred per cent better than one ordi- 
narily expects of a newcomer. 
plenty of poise and a gorgeous voice. 
in the throat of another person might easily sound unwieldy, but 
Mrs. Merrifield has a yery fair idea of how to use it, 
of the kind of temperament to give it a very stirring kind of use. 
It was the kind of singing to make you wonder where she has kept 
herself hidden all tbis time. 
from ‘‘La Gioconda,’’ showed that she is of genuine operatic caliber. 
Her first performance displayed her as one of the most promising 
artists of several seasons.’ 


Address: 41 West 52nd Street, New York 
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The organ has needed range, 
Strauss’ ‘‘Zueignung’ 


Her voice is one of 


October 23, 


Heard yesterday for the first time 


She is a personable individual, with 
It is the kind of voice that 


and plenty 


Her performance of ‘‘Voce di donna’’ 























James De Wolf Cutting 


James De Wolf Cutting, a director of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Club 
and a prominent patron of art and mu- 
sic, died on April 17 of heart disease 
at his home, 135 East Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, in his forty-second 
year. Mr. Cutting was head of the 
banking and brokerage firm of Cutting 
& Co. He was graduated from Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale University, 
in 1895 and was one of the best athletes 
in his class. Mr. Cutting was an ardent 
devotee of the opera, attending almost 
every performance of the season. On 
Monday evening, April 16, he was one 
of a party entertained at the Metropol- 
itan by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews. Mr. 
Cutting retired from active business two 
years ago and since then had devoted his 
time to music, literature and art. He 
was recognized as an authority in these 
fields. He was unmarried. 





William Berri 


William Berri, owner of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union, died at his home in 
Brooklyn on April 19 in his seventieth 
year. Besides playing an important 
role in newspaper and financial affairs, 
Mr. Berri was one of the founders of 
the Brooklyn Choral Society and for 
three years its president. 





Augustus C. Heck 


Augustus C. Heck, who was in charge 
of the box office of AZolian Hall, New 
York, for the last five years, died last 
Monday at his home, 6 West Ninety- 
eighth Street, of a complication of heart 
and lung troubles. For twenty years he 
was in charge of the box office of Car- 
negie Hall with his brother, Rudolf 
Heck. Mr. Heck was forty-two years 
old and leaves a widow and twe daugh- 
ters, twelve and fourteen years old 
respectively. 





Ben Teal 


Ben Teal, known for more. than 
twenty-five years as a stage manager 
and producer, died on April 20 in a sani- 
tarium in New York. He was associated 
with Klaw & Erlanger as stage man- 
ager of a number of musical plays. 





David Montgomery 


David Montgomery, the © popular 
comedian, who took part in a great num- 
ber of musical comedies and operettas 
with his partner, Fred Stone, died on 
April 20 at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago. He was forty-seven years old 
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NEWPORT, WASH.—The recently organ- 
ized Choral Club gave an interesting 
concert in the Newport Opera House, un- 
der the leadership of Newton D. Barrett. 

* 


TORONTO, CAN.—Albert Downing of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music gave 
a song recital recently. Mona Bates was 
accompanist. 

* * * 

BELLINGHAM, WaASH.—Harrison  T. 
Raymond has composed a special anthem 
and communion service which was used 
Easter Day at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, where he is. choirmaster. 

. * * 

CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—Dr. Orlando A. 
Mansfield, English concert organist and 
composer, after five years of successful 
work has resigned his position as pro- 
fessor of music in Wilson College. 

= 

CoLuMBIA, S. C.—The Columbia Sem- 
inary Quartet has returned from a suc- 
cessful trip to New Orleans and Atlanta. 
The quartet was trained by Robert Allen, 
who sings first bass. 

* * * . 

ROANOKE, VA.—Pupils of Edyth M. 
Carver, voice teacher at Virginia Col- 
lege, gave an interesting recital on April 
16. Twenty-eight pupils appeared to 
advantage. 

+ * * 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Henry Doughty 
Tovey, director of the University School 
of Music, appeared in a series of three 
piano recitals on April 4, 18 and 25. 
Mary Cummings Bateman assisted in 
the delightful programs presented. 

a * 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Annie Laura 
Folger, pianist, appeared at the College 
Auditorium on April 25 in a well devised 
program of classical numbers. Miss 
Folger is one of this year’s graduates of 
the Department of Music. 

* ok * 

NEw YorK.—Antoinette Williams, a 
young soprano, appeared in concert at 
Delmonico’s, New York, on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 15. She was presented by 
Chevalier Dante Del Papa in the annual 
concert of his pupils. 

* * * 

_PocaATELLO, IDAHO.—Robert T. Blair, 
violinist, and Robert E. Crossland, pian- 
ist, of the Conservatory of Music, Idaho 
Technical Institute, Pocatello, gave an 
interesting program recently for the 
benefit of the Belgian Relief Fund. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Ada Holding Mil- 
ler, soprano, a professional student of 
Harriot Eudora Barrows, the well-known 
voice teacher, has been re-engaged as 
soloist of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, this city. 

* * * 

BosTon.—The marriage is announced 
here of Margaret Kent, an accomplished 
young pianist, and Vincent Hubbard, son 
of the widely known vocal teacher, Ar- 
thur J. Hubbard. Mr. and Mrs. Hub- 
bard will make their residence at Hotel 
Hemenway, this city. 

oK * + 

ORANGE, N. J.—The last meeting of 
the season of the Women’s Club was 
held recently, a program of American 
music being given with Edward Dethier 
and Clarence Adler as soloists. The pro- 
gram included numbers by Arthur Foote 
and D. G. Mason. 

* K *” 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Student members of 
the Tuesday Musical Club gave an agree- 
able program in Memorial Hall on April 
10. Those taking part were Lena Powell, 
Ruth Seaman, Elsie Forrester, Editha 
Wiekal, Olive Cotton, Henrietta Bricker, 
Helen Bennett and Elizabeth Coles. 


SANFORD, FLa.—Edith Louise Hub- 
bard, soprano-composer, gave an inspir- 
ing lecture-recital before members of the 
Cecelia Club and their guests at the 
studio of Mrs. Fannie Munson on April 
15. Several of her own compositions 
were included in the program. 


BozZEMAN, Mont.—A recent program 


of interest was that given at the Mon- - 


tana State College when a program of 
two-piano offerings was presented under 
the supervision of Gilbert Nash. Those 
taking part in the program were June 
Hartman, Lela Maxwell, Madeline Phil- 
lips and Mrs. Clifford Nash. 
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CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Marcato 
Music Club gave its final artists’ recital 
on April 10 in Masonic Auditorium. Pre- 
senting the program were Mrs. Fran- 
ceska K. Lawson, soprano, and Henry 
Kaspar, pianist. Both won quick favor. 
Mrs. Lawson’s accompaniments were in- 
telligently played by Eulalia Buchannon. 


* * * 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Alice Vaiden Wil- 
liams, a student of the department of 
music of the North Carolina State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, was heard 
in a pleasing recital of organ music 
in the College Auditorium on April 17. 
Miss Williams was assisted by Florence 
Rawlins, soprano. 

* * * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Esther Houk Allen 
has resigned from the faculty of the local 
State Normal School on account of ill 
health. Margaret Higman, a graduate 
of Oberlin and a special student of Cal- 
vin B. Cady at Columbia, has been se- 
lected to occupy Mrs. Allen’s position for 
the remainder of the year. 

* * * 


WALTHAM, MaAss.—The Apollo Quar- 
tet of Boston, consisting of William 
Whittaker and Lyman Hemenway, 
tenors; John Smallman, baritone, and 
Alexander Logan, basso, gave a concert 
here on April 3 that attracted a capacity 
audience. The singers were immediately 
re-engaged for next season. 

* * * 


FAIRMONT: W. VA.—Advanced pupils 
of Eleanor Blanche Barnes gave a piano 
recital in the home of Dr. and Mrs. E. 
W. Howard on April 13. Participating 
were Dortha Howard, Simone Stassart, 
Helen Robb, Katherine Coogle, Louis 
Conn, Louise Showalter, Mildred Reed, 
Myrtle Sapper, Mary K. Howard. Martha 
Byer, Ethelyn Ice and Raymond Klaw. 

* 


* * 


HyYpE PARK, MAss.—John Smallman, 
baritone of the Avollo Quartet of Boston, 
and his pupils, Helen Flett, soprano, and 
Walter Henderson, tenor, were the solo- 
ists in a creditable performance of 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” given by the 
Christ Church chorus choir, of which 
Mr. Smallman is choirmaster, on Good 
Friday night. ; 

* + 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Pupils of Otto 
Meyer, violinist, and Marie Ten Broeck, 
pianist, were heard in a pleasing recital 
on April 16. Those appearing were 
Mable Frankman, Miss Nolan, Miss 
Wood, Miss Karlquist, Irene Frankman, 
Miss Fisher, Miss Nordholm, Miss 
Razitch, Cecelia Frankman and Mr. 


Swalin. 
+ . 7 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—In a piano recital 
given recently at Ward-Belmont, Vernon 
Kiger, graduate pupil of Estelle Roy 
Schmitz, displaved musicianly qualities 
which argue well for his future. He was 
ably assisted by Sarah Hitchcock, vio- 
lin pupil of Mr. Schmitz, and Mary Van 
Anderson, mezzo-soprano, pupil of Miss 
Boyer. 


* * * 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words of Christ” was finely sung 
in St. John’s M. E. Church on April 6, 
under the direction of G. Howard Scott. 
The choir numbered forty. Hal Crain, 
baritone, gave a profound interpretation 
of the leading part: his competent solo 
colleagues were Ethel Craft, soprano, 
and John Montague, tenor. 

* a * 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—An_ interesting 
musicale took place in the studio of 
Mertie W. Whiting on April 12, when 
Mrs. Ralph Lonnie Noojin, mezzo-so- 
prano, was heard in a charming group 
of songs. The singer was assisted by 
Miss Whiting in piano numbers, and Mrs. 
Frederic C. Shaw provided pleasing ac- 


companiments. 
* * 


MARSHFIELD, ORE.—Advanced pupils 
from the piano and vocal departments 
of the Gjerdrum Conservatory of Music 
appeared recently in an excellent pro- 
gram. Those participating were Marie 
Largent, Mabel Immel, Howard Kelley, 
Ronald Nicholson, Victoria Kielland, 
Gerald Hunt, Irene Holm, Augusta 
Baker, Hildur Selander, Mrs. Charles 
Stauff, Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Ostlind. 


MorGANTOWN, W. Va.—The orchestra 
of West Virginia University Music 
School gave an attractive program under 
the direction of Margaret Horne, in 
Commencement Hall on April 12. The 
orchestra was capably assisted by Car- 
mela Cafarelli, harpist; Victor Saudek, 
flautist; Domenico Caputo, flautist; Al- 
vin Maybey, violinist, and Jack Abbott, 
baritone. 

e = 

UNIONTOWN, Pa.—At the last meeting 
of the Fortnightly Music Club, held in 
the home of Olive Frederick on April 12, 
the study of American composers was 
continued. Mrs. Arthur J. Dann sang 
numbers by Margaret Lang and E. R. 
Park; Blanche Dearth gave Cadman’s 
“Memories” and Miss Beighley presented 
a paper on “Women Composers of 


America.” 
* cd . 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Friday 
Morning Music Club presented its last 
musical hour of the season on April 20, 
when a pretentious program was offered 
by members of the club, the club chorus 
and an orchestra, under the direction 
of Heinrich Hammer. Faye Bumphrey, 
contralto, furnished a program of oper- 
atic number and songs at the Library of 
Congress last week. 

* * * 


Boston.—He'en Allen Hunt, the 
prominent contralto of this city, and 
Carmine Fabrizio, the talented young 
violin virtuoso, have been engaged as 
the assisting soloists with the Boston 
Musical Union, George Sawyer Dunham, 
conductor, for its concert to be given 
in Jordan Hall on the evening of May 
Day. The chorus, under Mr. Dunham’s 
direction, will sing a miscellaneous pro- 


gram. 
x * * 


BosTton.—Helen Goodrich, the Boston 
contralto and teacher, gave an informa) 
musicale at her studio in Hotel Hemen- 
way on April 15. A short musical pro- 
gram was furnished by the hostess and 
Anna Stoville Lothian. Mrs. Lothian 
played numbers by Percy Grainger and 
Grieg and Miss Goodrich, with Mrs. Vin- 
cent Hubbard as accompanist, sang songs 
by Mozart, Wolf-Ferrari, Charpentier, 
La Forge and Augusta Holmés. 


*x* * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The Festival 
Orchestra of Parkersburg and Marietta, 
Homer Ochsenhirt, conductor, gave a suc- 
cessful Eastern concert at the Hippo- 
drome on April 8. Every seat was occu- 
pied. The soloists were Car] Becker, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra; Eleanor Kin- 
sey, vocalist; Emmons Lytle, baritone; 
Nancy Keenan, elocutionist, and a quar- 
tet composed of Messrs. Kinsey, Pflug, 
Hiehle and Summers. 

* * * 


WoRCESTER, Mass.—Grace Oakes- 
Bowker, soprano, made a fine impression 
her work in Maunder’s cantata, 
“Olivet to Calvary,” given in Old South 
Church on April 8. It was Mrs. Bowker’s 
first appearance as soprano _ soloist. 
Other members of the quartet are Janet 
W. Briggs, contralto; Vernon M. F. 
Tallman, tenor, and Walter I. Brown, 
basso. William A. Gaylord is organist 
and musical director. 
* * * 


RoME, GA.—Interesting musical events 
of the month in Rome have included the 
Easter concert given by the MacDowell 
Choral Club, J. Oscar Miller, conductor, 
and the Shorter College String Orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Harry A. 
Ross, in which “Victory,” an Easter can- 
tata by G. R. Sanderson, was sung. On 
April 15 the Rome Choral Club and the 
MacDowell Club gave the cantata, “Je- 
hovah,” before an audience of 1500 per- 


sons. 
* * ** 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Luis Alfonso 
Marron, a well-known Mexican pianist 
and composer, was heard in a piano re- 
cital under the auspices of the Pan- 
American Round Table, at the Gunter 
Hotel on April 9. His playing was char- 
acterized by brilliant technique. The 
most pretentious numbers were the Etude 
in A Minor by Chopin, “Grand Neapoli- 
tan Rhapsodie,” and a Concert Arabesque 
on the well-known Mexican air, “Sobre 
las Olas,” by Marron. 

* * * 


DEcATUR, ILL.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Decatur May 1 
to 4. Among the attractions will be the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; the 
Misses Ridgeway and Birch of the Knox 
Conservatory of Music at Galesburg; 
Rena Laselle of the Illinois Women’s 
College at Jacksonville; Professor Gal- 
lup, pianist of Millikin University at 
Decatur; the Beethoven Trio of Chicago; 
Lawrence Erb, Urbana; Carol Robin- 
son, pianist; Monica Graham Stultz, 
soprano, and Carl Milton Beecher, pian- 
ist and composer. 


SAN DieEGo, CAL.—Eleanor Lee, con- 
tralto, of Pomona, former pupil of Oscar 
Seagle, and Mrs. W. S Sharman, pianist, 
gave an interesting program at the 
Wednesday Club House recently for the 
Amphion Club. Both artists were well 
received. Mrs. W. H. Porterfield, promi- 
nent soprano, gave the afternoon program 
at the Exposition organ pavilion re- 
cently. She was assisted by Ethel Wid- 
ener, accompanist, and Dr. Humphrey 
J. Stewart, organist. 

oa * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The program for 
the Ladies’ Musical Club concert on 
April 9 was in charge of Mrs. Bruse 
Morgan. Mrs. Louise Van Ogle gave a 
lecture-recital on Paderewski’s opera 
“Manru” and vocal illustrations were 
given by Mrs. Langdon Henry. Nellie C. 
Cornish, president of the Cornish School 
of Music of Seattle, gave lectures at 
Wenatchee, Ellensburg and Spokane dur- 
ing April in the interest of the summer 
school to be held in Seattle. 

* * * 


MoNnTCLAIR, N. J.—Lily Meyer, young 
Verona pianist, was soloist and accom- 
panist at a pupils’ recital given by the 
vocal class of Mrs. Jane Crosby in the 
Roseville Athletic Club, April 11. Miss 
Meyer, who is an artist pupil of Wilbur 
Follett Unger, showed a fine technique 
and musical feeling. An enjoyable con- 
cert was given April 16 in the Verona 
Masonic Hall by Jack Hoatson, baritone; 
Edwin Abel Ulrich, pianist, and Mr. 
Shears, tenor. Julius Zingg was accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

WORCESTER, MAss.—Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was sung at the Easter service in 
Piedmont Church before a congregation 
that filled the large auditorium. The 
work was given by the church Choral 
Union and Quartet in a manner that re- 
flected the highest credit on both chorus 
and soloists, as well as on the leader, 
Frederic W. Bailey. The quartet con- 
sists of Ernestine Harding Wilcox, so- 
prano; lLusinn Barakian, contralto; 
Charles A. Grosvenor, tenor, and Milton 
C. Snyder, basso. 

* * * 


WARREN, OHIO.—Two interesting pro- 
grams were presented during the week 
of April 8 by students and teachers from 
Dana’s Musical Institute. A pupils’ re- 
cital was given on April 11, when Ruth 
Thomas, Celia Ford, Mary Whiteford, 
Alberto de George, Ella .White, Viola 
Broadwater, Nellie Croyle and Paul 
Weeks were heard in solo numbers. On 
April 14 the D. M. I. Symphony Orches- 
tra, Lynn B. Dana, conductor, and 
Michael Banner, violin soloist, were 
heard by 1000 public school teachers in 
convention at the First M. E. Church. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Three professional 
musicians coaching with Silvio Risegari 
gave a recital recently—Janette Young, 
Mrs. Brownfield and Nina Martine. 
Pupils of Orrill Stapp and Mrs. W. P. 
Kingston appeared in recital recently. 
Soloists at the Coterie Club musicale 
were Dwight H. Seymour, Mrs. L. Bern- 
ard Collier, Mrs. Philip F. Apfel, Cleve- 
land Kleihauer, Mrs. M. M. Minkler, 
Nona Ried, Mrs. E.’W. Bell and Mrs. 
Philip Gearhart. . Pupils of John Black- 
more appeared in recital April 2. Mrs. 
Harry Krinke gave a program at the 
Seattle Woman’s Club musicale, April 2. 

* * * 


Boston.—The April concert of the 
Music Lovers’ Club, Edith Noyes Greene, 
resident, was given in Steinert Hall. 
rs. Bertha Baltzell, soprano, offered 
songs by her husband, with the composer 
at the piano; Edith Bullard, soprano, 
sang a group of songs by Charles Fon- 
teyne Manney, with the composer play- 


’ ing the accompaniments; Bertha Barnes, 


mezzo-contralto, sang other English 
songs, with Elizabeth Siedhoff at the 
piano. Hazel Clark, violinist; Marion 
Moorehouse, ’cellist, each in solo groups 
for their respective instruments, and 
Florence Flagg and Ruth Parmenter, pi- 
anists, completed the program in solo 
pieces. 
* * x 

NEWARK, N. J.—A celebration was 
held at Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
Church on April 13 for Frank A. Ster- 
ling, who has had charge of the music 
at the church for thirty-three years. The 
choir sang a number of selections and 
solos were given by Mrs. Ida Ball Bur- 
nett, soprano; Mrs. Molly Chapin Ely, 
contralto, and Samuel Shoemaker, bari- 
tone. Pupils of Mrs. Jane Crosby ap- 
peared in a song recital, April 11. Par- 
ticipating were Mrs. James Trimble, 
John Thomas, Emma Weisberger, Leila 
Shurts, Grace Stonacher, Roy 
Schwartz, Anna McGilliwie, Martha 
Bolton, Marion Platts, Margaret Mc- 
Gilliwie, Sarah Heilmann, Lawrence 
Bolton, Evelyn Bachmann, Alberta Mas- 
ters and Helen Riely. Lillian Myers was 
the assisting piano soloist. 
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‘hanges and additions to this schedule 
Fee Ceaat the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
ot later.than Saturday of the week preced- 
ig the date of publication. Bovkings for a 
riod covering only two weeks from date of 
ublication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Abbott, Margaret—Elmira, Apr. 29; Spring- 
eld, May 10. P * 
rence—Scranton, Pa., pr. : 
eee Se 3; Allentown, Pa., May 5; 
‘eading, Pa., May 7; Shamokin, Pa., May 9; 
jJizabeth, N. J., May 12. 
Biggs, Richard Keys—New York (Washing- 
yn Irving High Schoct), Apr. 29. 
Bogert, Walter L.—Dutchess County Asso- 
iation of Musicians, May 10. 
n, Simon—Goldsboro, N. C., 
vibelagion, N. C., Apr. 29. 
Buhlig, Richard—Chicago, May 2. 
Cadman, C. W.—Chicago, May 2. 
Carri, Ferdinand—New York (4#olian Hall), 
\pr. 28. 
Leo, Jan and Mischel—Wan- 
core a, Teilding, Apr. 30; Palmerton 
North, May 1; Napier, May 2; Gishorne, May 
; and 5; Napier, May 7; Hastirgs, May 8; 
Dannevocke, May 9; Masterton, May 10; Car- 
rerton, May 11; Wellington, May 12 and 14. 
Cook, Dorothy Frances—Nashua, N. H., 
May 10 and 11. 
Culp, Julia—Boston (Jordan Hall), Apr. a 
r I—St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 28; 
ae Fale, Apr. 29; SV arrensburs. Mo., 
Apr. 30; Sedalia, Mo. (evg.-), Apr. 30; Colum- 
bia, Mo., May 1; Alton, Ill, May 2, 3; Decatur, 
il., May 4; Jacksonville, Ill, May 5; Grinnell, 
la., May 7. 
Dale, Esther—Northampton, Mass., Apr. 28; 
Amherst, Mass., May 9. 
Dunlap, Marguerite—Lowell, Mass., May 8. 
Eldridge, Alice—New York City, Apr. 30; 
Boston, May 7. 
Fabrizio, Carmine—Boston, May 1 (Boston 
Musical Union). 
Fay, Maude—Ann Arbor, May 5. 
Ferguson, Bernard—Lowell, Mass., May 8; 
Concord, N. H., May 9. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Apr. 21; Chicago, May 6. 
Gauthier, Eva—New York (/£olian Hall), 
Apr. 30. 
Nana — Stamford, Conn., New 
HSE aletiord. Bristol, in April; New York, 
May 13. 
Gideon, Constance Ramsay—Boston, Apr. 
0 


Apr. 27; 


2 
o 


Gilberté, Hallett—Riverside, Cal., Apr. 29; 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 9. 

Gilkinson, Myrta K.—Dawson, Apr. 28; Mt. 
Calm, Apr. 30; McGregor, May 1; Valley Mills, 
May 2; Rio Vista, May 3; Morgan, May 4; 
Iredell, May 5; Blum, May 7. 

Glenn, Wilfred—New York, Apr. 27. 

Godshalk, Belle—Easton, Pa., Apr. 27. 

Gottheif, Claude—San Francisco, Cal., May 
3: Reno, Nev., May 5; Boise, Ida., May i 
Spokane, Wash., May 11; Walla Walla, 
Wash., May 13. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—New Rochelle, N. , ie 
Apr. 27; Brooklyn,. Apr. 29; Newark, N. J., 
Apr. 30; Brooklyn (Academy of Music), May 
10. 

Hempel, Frieda—Charlotte, 
bowling Green, Ky., May 
(Carnegie Hall), May 138. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues) — San 
Francisco, Cal., May 3; Reno, Nev., May 5; 
Boise, Ida.. May 7; Spokane, Wash., May 11; 
Walla Walla, Wash., May 13. 

Hunt, Helen Allen—Boston, May 1 (Boston 
Musical Union). 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann— New York 
(ASolian Hall), May 13. 

Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Riverside, Cal., Apr. 
29; Salt Lake City, Utah, May. 9. 

Kaiser, Marie—St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 28; 
Warrensburg, Mo., Apr. 30; Sedalia (evg.), 
Apr. 30; Columbia, Mo., May 1; Alton, IIL, 
May 2, 3; Decatur, Ill., May 4; Jacksonville, 
Ill., May 5; Grinnell, Ia., May 7; Iowa City, 
la., May 8; Dubuque, May 11; Rockford, IIL, 
May 12. 

Karle, 
May 8 
, Land, Harold—New York (University Club), 
May 2, 


Leginska, Ethel—Providence, R, I., Apr. 29. 


McMillan, Florence—Philadelphia, Apr. 28; 
Boston, Apr. 30; New York City, May 7; 
Brooklyn, May &. 


Martin, Frederic—Toledo, May 8, 9; Tiffin, 
O., May 10, 11. . 


Matzenauer, Margaret—Chicago, Apr. 29. 
Merx, Hans—Chicago, May 6. 
, ledieten, Arthur—Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Apr. 30. 


WN. C., May 3; 
11; New York 


Theo.—Scranton, May 1; Toledo, 


Miller, Ada WHolding—Providence, R. I., 
Apr. 28; East Greenwich, R. I., Apr, 29; 
Lewiston, Me., May 1. 


Miller, Christine—Ann Arbor, Mich.,. May 3. 


Miller, Reed—Rocky Mount, N. C., Apr. 28; 
lurham, N. C., Apr. 29; Greensboro, N. C., 
Apr. 30; Danville, Va., May 2; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., May 3; Salisbury, N. C., May 
': Monroe, N. C., May 5; Rock Hill, S. C., 
May 6; Chester, S. C., May 7; Columbia, 
5S. C., May 9; Newbury. S. C., May 10; Lau- 
rens, 8. C,, May 11; Greenville, 8S. C., May 12; 
Anderson, 8. C., May 13. 


Morrisey, Marie—Tour of Pennsylvania, 
ilo and Tilinois to May 1; Cleveland (Sing- 
ers’ Club), May 3. 


Murphy, Lambert—Lowell, 
ishua, N. H., May 10, 11. 


Otis, Florence—Yonkers, N. Y., 
“oughkeepsie, N. Y., May 9. 


Parks, Elizabeth—Boston, Apr. 29. 
spree Charlotte—Boston (Symphony Hall), 


Mass., May 8; 


Apr. 29; 


Rogers, Francis—Groton, Mass., May 2. 
Sandby, Herman—Wilmington, Del., May 3. 
Sapin, Mme. Cara—Rochester, N. Y., May 5. 


.Seagle, Oscar—Kansas City, Mo., May 2; 
‘and Island, Neb., May 7. 


_ Shawe, Loyal Phillips—Westerly, R. I., 
May 10, 


Spross, ; 
Apr. 30; Charlotte, N. C., May 2; Hartsville, 


Charles Gilbert—Hartford, Conn.. 


Be Rose 


May 3; New York, May 5. 


Stults, Monica Graham — Decatur, IIL, 
May 3. 

Troxell, Charles—Boston (Choral Union), 
Apr, 29. 

Van Dresser, Marcia—Southern tour dur- 
ing May. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Rocky Mount, 
N.. €.,.. Ape... 36; (226tnam, -N. C., Apr. 29; 
Greensboro, -N. C., Apr. 30; Danville, Va., 
May 2; Winston-Salem, N. C., May 3; Salis- 
bury, N. C., May 4; Monroe, N. C., May 5; 


Rock Hill, S. C., 
7; Columbia, 
May 10; 
ww, Roe 


May 6; Chester, S. C., May 
S. C., May 9; Newbury, S. C., 
Laurens, S. C., May 10; Greenville, 
May 12; Anderson, S. C., May 13. 

Van Viiet, Cornelius—St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 
28; Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 29; Warrensburg, 
Mo., Apr. 30; Sedalia, Mo. (evg.), Apr. 30; Co- 
lumbia, Mo., May 1; Alton, Ill., May 2, 3; De- 


catur, Ill., May 4; Jacksonville,«Ill., May 5; 
Grinnell, Ila., May 7. 

Veryl, Marion—Springfield, Mass., Apr. 28; 
Stamford, Conn., Apr. 30 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Lowell, Mass., 
May 8. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Boston, Apr. 30; Somer- 
ville, Mass., May 1; t-orchester, Mass., May 
2; Pawtucket, R. 1, May 3; Sa.em, Mass., 
May 4; Framingham, Mass., May 7; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., May 9. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 2, 3, 4, 5; Geneva, N. Y., May 7; 
Utica, N. Y., May 8; Springfield, Mass., May 


$, 10, 13, 13. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Cincin- 
nati, O., Apr. 28. 

Community Music, National Conference— 
New York, June 1 

Fischer Quartet, Elsa—New York (N, Y. 


University) May 8. 
Friends of Music Society—New York (Car- 
negie Hall), May 31. 


Gamble Concert Party—Smithville, 
Apr. 28. ; 


Kriens Symphony Club—New York 
negie Hall), Apr. 28. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—(Spring 
Tour). Soloists—Marie Kaiser, Jean Cooper, 
Charles Harrison, Royal Dadmun, Richard 
Czerwonky, Cornelius Van Vliet, Henfy 
James Williams. St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 28; 
Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 29; Warrensburg, 
Mo. (aft.), Apr. 30; Sedalia, Mo. (evg.), Apr. 
30; Columbia, Mo., May 1; Alton, Ill., May 2 
and 3; Decatur, May 4; Jacksonville, I1., 
May 5; Grinnell, Ia., May 7; Iowa City, Ia., 
May 8; Cedar Falls, Ia., May 9; Charles City, 
la., May 10; Dubuque, Ia., May 11; Rockford, 
lll., May 12; Chicago, May 13. 


New York Community Chorus—New York 
(Hippodrome), Apr. 29; New York (Madison 
Square Garden), June 1. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra — Natchi- 
toches, La., Apr. 28: New Orleans, La., Apr. 
30; Houston, Tex., May 1; Austin, Tex., May 
2; Belton, Tex., May 3; Sherman, Tex., May 
4; Denton, Tex., May 5; Paris, Tex., May 7; 
Muskogee, Okla., May 8; Tulsa, Okla., May 9; 
Lawrence, Kan., May 10: Tarkio, Mo., May 
11; Lincoln, Neb., May 12. 


Tollefsen Trio—Brooklyn, N. Y., May 10. 


Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra—New 
York (A®olian Hall), Apr. 29. 


Ga., 


(Car- 


Festivals 


Ann Arbor May Festival— Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Bach Festival—Bethlehem, Pa., June 1. 
“rere (Wash.) Festival—May 17, 138, 
19, ; 

Chicago North Shore Music Festival — 
Evanston, Ill., May 28, 29, 31 and June 2. 


Newark Festival—Newark, N. J., May 1, 2, 
3. Soloists—John McCormack, Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Eugen Ysaye. 


Richmond Music Festival—Richmond, Va., 
first week in May. Soloists—Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Giovanni Martinelli, Mme. Mabel 
Garrison, Giuseppe de Luca, Mme. Hulda 
Leshanska, Margaret Keyes, Morgan King- 
ston and Clarence Whitehill. 


Spartanburg Music Festival—Spartanburg, 
S. C., May 16, 17, 18. New York Symphony 
Orchestra and following soloists: Margaret 
Matzenauer, Anna Fitziu, Merle Alcock, Prin- 
cess Tsianina, Albert Lindquest, Charles T. 
Tittmann, William M. Kincaid. 





Brooklyn Philomela Singers Organize 
Red Cross Unit 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, 
whose director is Etta Hamilton Morris, 
is forming a Red Cross unit, planning to 
send two of its girl members to take a 
course in making surgical bandages in 
preparation for the instruction of the 
rest of the members. By a unanimous 
vote it was decided recently to give a 
benefit for the Red Cross at the Thir- 
teenth Regiment Armory. Many of the 
girls in this chorus are of German de- 
scent, but the club is intensely ee 


Dai Buell Delights Audience in Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


NEWTONVILLE, MaAss., April 17.—Dai 
Buell, pianist, gave a recital last eve- 
ning in the Masonic Temple before a 
warmly appreciative audience. Miss Buell 
shared the program with Edwin M. Whit- 
ney, a distinguished and versatile reader. 
Miss Buell played from Scarlatti, Beetho- 
ven, Schumann, Chopin, Stojowski, Liszt, 
Schulz-Evler and Coleridge-Taylor. Her 
piano playing abounds in individuality of 
interpretation. She is imaginative and 
possesses a well developed technique, 
especially in florid passages. Her stage 


presence is altogether charming. 
W. H. L. 

















IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Among the interesting events at the 
Von Ende School of Music during April 
was the piano recital given by Morris 
Perlmutter, a pupil of Julius Hartt, on 
April 13. The young pianist displayed 
good technique and commendable skill in 
a program made up of classical offerings 

a, dis oe 


Harriette Brower and Bertha Firgau 
were “at home” to their musical friends 
on Saturday afternoon, April 14, at 
Miss Brower’s attractive studios in 
West Eightieth Street. Cora Remington, 
who possesses a pure lyric soprano of 
large range, was heard in two groups 
of songs, in which her fine diction and 
musicianly style were employed with 
good effect. Anita Fontaine, a small art- 
ist pupil of Miss Brower, delighted all 
by her playing of a Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude, a Chopin Nocturne and MacDow- 
e'l’s “Shadow Dance.” Among the guests 
were Guiomar Novaes, Eleanor Spencer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mrs. 
Rose Grainger, Mme. Marguerite Mel- 
ville-Liszniewska, Harriet and Helen 
Scholder, Lester Donahue, Edwin 
Hughes, Clarence Bird, Walter Bogert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Lamson, Max 
Jacobs and many others. 

. 25 


The American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
gave a general recital, April 13, when 
six young pianists made their first ap- 
pearance. Mildred Pyke and Lois Rog- 
ers gave evidence of unusual talent. Mc- 
Call Lanham was represented by Hinkle 
Barcus, Mildred Dewsnap and Mildred 
Deats, their work being interesting and 
musicianly. Fred Connolly, gifted young 
pupil of Henry Schradieck, played a 
group of Couperin-Kreisler numbers, 
showing excellent tone and musical ap- 
preciation, and Rose Hartley, repre- 
sentative of Leslie Hodgson, played the 
last two movements of the Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 53, with poise and mellow tone 
quality. 

*” * * 

Edna R. Tassey and Charlotte M. 
Jaeckle, both students of Gustav Becker 
in the Progressive Series courses, pre- 
sented their pupils in two interesting 
recitals recently. Miss Tassey’s pupils 
gave their annual musicale on April 21 
at Passaic, N. J., and the pupils of Miss 
Jaeckle appeared on the same afternoon 
at Jersey City. On the latter program 
the students were assisted by Agnes Sin- 
nott in a delightful group of violin num- 
bers. 

* * * 

At the David Mannes Music School 
Wednesday afternoons are given over to 
events of interest to the students, their 
families and friends. During March 
Walter Damrosch gave a lecture-recital 
on Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger”; two 
of the school orchestras—the string play- 
ers and the senior orchestra—gave a 
concert with student soloists, under Mr. 
Mannes’s direction. George Harris, Jr., 
the tenor, gave an interesting song re- 
cital, and in a later event Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes played two sonatas of Brahms. 
In April the Wednesday afternoons are 
being devoted to a series of informal teas 
and the season will finish with a chil- 
dren’s concert, in which the junior or- 
chestra and some of the younger stu- 
dents will participate. 


* * * 


Pupils of Louis S. Stillman appeared 
on April 20 in a piano recital in the 
series of Auditorium concerts at Wana- 
maker’s. Alexander Russell assisted the 
young pianists, opening the program 
with a group of organ numbers that in- 
cluded the Archer Gibson “Elegy,” 
Rogers’s “Madrigal” and the Barnes 
“Festival March.” Rita Marks gave a 
spirited playing of the Wagner-Brassini 
“Fire Music,” and displayed careful 
training in her interpretation of a Cho- 
pin Study and a_ Beethoven Rondo. 
Frank Gaebeline was at his best in a 
Chopin group, in which he showed cred- 
itable insight and promise of good musi- 
cianship. The third pianist was Ethel 
Green, whose Rubinstein ‘“Kamennoi 
Ostrow” was a fine bit of work. She 
also gave Raff and Chopin pieces. 

* * * 


The advanced and intermediate stu- 
dents of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss will give a concert on Monday eve- 
ning, April 30, at Rumford Hall, for the 
American and Armenian Red Cross, as- 
sisted by Eva C. Ogletree. an artist pupil 
of Mrs. Huss and Edwin Stodola, pianist, 
assistant to Mr. Huss. The program in- 
cludes movements from concertos by 
Bach (C Major, for two pianos and 


strings), Beethoven’s E Flat, No. 5, the 
Schumann, Chopin’s in E Minor and. 
Mendelssohn’s in G Miner, Mr. Huss 
conducting the orchestra. Mrs, Huss’s 
pupils will sing songs of various schools, 
from Gluck, Haydn and Mozart to Men- 
delssohn, Brahms, Franz, MacDowell and 
Cyril Scott, and as an unusual novelty, 
two Armenian folk-songs, sung in Ar- 
menian. 
* * * 

A number of students of the Sergei 
Klibansky studios are appearing in im- 
portant spring concerts. Among them 
are Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, who 
gave two successful concerts in Reading, 
Pa., and in Wilmington, Del. 

Anne Murray Hahn is engaged to ap- 
pear in a concert in Toledo, Ohio, on 
April 26. 

Gilbert Wilson, bass, will sing at a 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
April 30. . 

Arthur Davey, tenor, sang for an au- 
dience of five thousand which filled the 
Prospect Hall in Brooklyn on April 12 
for the annual entertainment given by 
the Brooklyn Postal Clerks’ Association. 

Mr. Klibansky will give an artist 
pupils’ recital on April 30 for the Mon- 
day Musical Club in Orange, N. J., and 
on May 3 at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
in New York. 

Under the auspices of the Schubert 
Club, Klibansky pupils gave a very suc- 
cessful concert at the Presbyterian 
Church in Stamford, Conn., on April 16. 
The following singers appeared: Gil- 
bert Wilson, Lalla Cannon, Lotta Mad- 
den, Arthur Davey and Felice de 
Gregorio. 

The last two pupils’ recital of Mr. 
Klibansky took place at the Auditorium 
of the Y. M. C. A. on April 18 and at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium on April 19. 


* * 2K 


The following pupils of Etta Ham- 
ilton Morris were presented in recital on 
April 19 at their teacher’s studio in 
Brooklyn: Hazel M. Clark, soprano; 
Stanley M. Clark, tenor; Harold B. Ber- 
gen, basso, and Alice McNeill, accompan- 
ist. In compositions of Verdi, Handel, 
Puccini, Thomas, Wolf, Sinding and 
others the singers evinced artistic cal- 
ibre and vocal attainment. 

* * * 

L. Schmitt-Fabri, head of the Fabri 
Opera School, has opened his summer 
classes at 9 North Sacramento Avenue, 
Atlantic City, N. J. He will teach in 
his New York studio in West Eighty- 
second Street only one day each week 
until October. 

1 * * 

The pupils of Mme. Buckhout were 
heard in an enjoyable recital on April 
17 at her New York studio. The singers 
were Ruth Fitzell, Edith Hadden, An- 
toinette Cherbuliez, Mrs. Carrie Menter 
and Mrs. M. Lawrence Harvey. The 
works presented included arias from 
“Tosca” and “Nozze de Figaro” and 
songs by Clough-Leighter, Loud, Wor- 
réil, Russell, Farady, Fisher, Kramer, 
Quilter, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Harris, 
Marshall, Gilberté, Warford, Marschal- 
Loepke and Roma. 

* * * 


A song recital was given in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 18, under 
the direction of Fay Foster, assisted by 
Alexander Russell at the organ. The 
performers were all pupils of Miss Fos- 
ter, including Pauline Jennings, soprano, 
who sang songs by Quilter, Foster and 
Kramer; Marguerite Potter, mezzo-so- 
prano, who sang Russian songs by 
Tschaikowsky and _ Rubinstein; Lou 
Stowe, who gave a group of children’s 
songs in costume; Adelaide Tydeman, 
contralto, who in costume did three of 
Miss Foster’s “Songs of the South.” 
Miss Jennings also gave a group of Miss 
Foster’s delightful “Songs of Childhood,” 
including the attractive “Sleep Song” 
and “Star Tracks.” Mr. Russell pares 
pieces by Demarest, MacDowell and 
Lemmens. 

* + * : 

Margaret Anderton will give a piano 
teachers’ course in Chicago during six 
weeks in June and July. 





Uses It as Text Book 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


As a teacher, let me say that I enjoy 
MuSICAL AMERICA. I use it for my his- 
tory and current events classes with 
great success. 

OLIvE A. SLINGLUFF, 
Supervisor of Public School Music, 
Fort Hays Normal School. 
Hays City, Kan., April 14, 1917. 
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BIRMINGHAM’S MUSIC SPURRED BY BIENNIAL 








Visit of Federation of Musical 
Clubs Stimulates Club Ac- 
tivities, Community Singing 
and Public School Work— 
City Needs an Auditorium 


[From a Staff Correspondent] 


IRMINGHAM, ALA., April 21.—This 

hustling city’s music is already stim- 
ulated by the visit of the National Feder- 
ation of Musical Clubs for its Biennial 
Convention. In fact, its musical life was 
quickened even before the coming of this 
great gathering. For instance, the Music 
Study Club has been increased from 300 
to 1100 members, and the junior club 
from 150 to 350. The elevation of Mrs. 
George Houston Davis, president of the 


club and of the Local Biennial Board, to 
the third vice-presidency of the feder- 
ation, is regarded as a compliment both 
to Mrs. Davis and to the South, and is 
expected to spur the activity in local 
club circles. 

The community chorus project is the 
quickest to receive impetus from the con- 
vention. Five Birmingham _ .business 
houses to-day signed an agreement as 
follows: 

“We the undersigned merchants of Bir- 
mingham do hereby heartily indorse the 
plan for the inaugurating of community 
music in Capitol Park during the coming 
summer. In order to assist Director Rob- 
ert Lawrence in preparing the public for 
participation in the singing of our na- 
tional airs and folk songs, we will set 
aside a certain time each week when 
our employees may assemble in our re- 
spective stores and practice the songs 
and learn the words.” 

The first meeting of the chorus was 
called for Monday night at the Tutwiler. 


Mr. Farwell’s Speech 


Some of the persons interested in the 
community chorus movement in Birming- 
ham resented certain remarks about the 
start of the campaign made by Arthur 
Farwell, president of the New York 
Community Chorus, in his address before 
the federation on Wednesday. Said Mr. 
Farwell, “I am told you had a community 
‘Sing’ here on Sunday, and I understand 
that some people liked it and others did 
not.” Later the speaker said he had been 
told that the chorus was going to sing for 
the workers in nearby towns. His com- 
ment was: “Community singing is not 
philanthropy. I tell you, you cannot do 
it!” Mr. Farwell took exception to the 
fact that already-organized choruses 
formed the nucleus of this new chorus. 

In Mr. Farwell’s address, he described 
the community chorus plan followed by 
Harry Barnhart, who, he said, had “dis- 
covered the least common denominator of 
music.” The address was extremely val- 
uable in that it set up a spiritual ideal 
for community choruses to follow, and 
the Birmingham people objected to his 
remarks only because they did not con- 
sider he had referred to their successful 
inaugural of community music in a kind- 
ly spirit. They felt that while the Barn- 
hart plan of organizing his choruses 
might be the ideal way, it was by no 
means the only way, for they had to ad- 
just the scheme to their local conditions. 
Some of the reports at the convention 
gave support to this latter contention no- 
tably Mrs. W. A. Hinckle’s inspiring ac- 
count of the community movement in 
Peoria and Lena May McCauley’s de- 
scription of the start of Chicago’s com- 
munity music. As to Birmingham’s situ- 
ation, one of the local musicians told the 
writer that when the project was first 
broached many of the people had not the 
least idea what community singing was. 
It was necessary, first of all, to give them 
a practical demonstration. 

In the field of public school music, the 
biennial brought Birmingham an especial 
stimulus. J. Lawrence Erb of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in an -address made 
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Tali Esen Morgan Leading the First Community “Sing” in Birmingham at the Opening of the Federated Clubs’ Biennial 
The Inaugural of the Venture Was Most Successful 


Convention. 


after he had witnessed the demonstration 
of the local work on Friday, declared: 
“Birmingham is doing itself proud in its 
public school music,” Bertha Baur, direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Conservatory, who 
inspected the work in some of the schools, 
voiced her surprise and delight. The 
present. writer was glad to add his testi- 
mony, in an Age-Herald article, to the 
splendid results gained by Leta Kitts, the 
supervisor, and her able assistants. 
These: results were shown first in a 


program prefaced by an address by Dr. 
J. H. Phillips, the superintendent. Then 
Miss Kitts led the high school boys in 
“Swing Along,” and Carrie Jackson 
directed a class of girls in Cowen’s 
“Snowflakes,” followed by an exposition 
of the oboe by young pupils. 

Later an almost professional perform- 
ance of Converse’s “The Peace Pipe” was 
given under Miss Kitts’s able leadership 
by the Euterpean and Lyric Clubs of the 
Central High School, and the high school 


orchestra. Erin Farley, the Alabama 
vocal winner in the State contest, 
sang the solo pleasingly, and Virginia 
B. Handley was the pianist, and Minnie 
McNeill the organist. 

At the publicity day luncheon Dr. 
Henry M. Edmunds revived discussion of 
Birmingham’s great musical need when 
he spoke of the lack of a big auditorium 
in which concerts could be given at prices 
from $1 to ten cents. 

KENNETH §S. CLARK. 





MUSICIANS’ FELLOWSHIP SOCIETY 


John C. Freund Guest of Honor at the Annual Dinner 


The Musicians’ Fellowship Society, of 
which Frank S. Hastings, a distinguished 
business man and one of the executors 
of the Grover ,Cleveland estate, is the 
president, held its annual dinner on Mon- 
day night. A number of well-known mu- 
sicians were present. John C. Freund, 


the editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA, was the 
guest of honor. 

Mr. Hastings, in his address, made a 
bright and witty reference to his early 
struggles as a musician and composer 
before he became a business man. He 
expressed his conviction that every busi- 
ness man should have a fad, in the shape 
of something that was not only interest- 
ing, but useful, and so would give him 
the only rest that really was worth any- 
thing, namely, change of occupation. 
For his own part, he said that he had 
always taken a great interest in music. 
At one time, in his early youth, he had 
been a choir singer; now he was just a 
member of the chorus of the Oratorio 
Society, of which he is vice-president. 
Mr. Hastings is also known to have de- 
veloped proficiency as a photographer, 
and is now particularly interested in 
navigation. Indeed, it is said that he 


may be Srprtated instructor of naviga- 
tion, as “his bit” during the war. 
Later, Mr. Hastings introduced Mr. 
Freund, the guest of the evening, who re- 
ceived a warm welcome. Mr. Freund, 
besides reciting the features of the 
propaganda that he has been making 
through the country, and recounting some 
of the practical results that had followed, 
drew particular attention to the need of 
musicians of organizing, of standing to- 
gether. It was the failure of the musi- 
cians to appreciate the value of associa- 


tion which was largely responsible for the 
fact that they were getting neither the so- 
cial recognition nor the financial support 
that they desirved from the community. 

At the close of his address Mr. Hast- 
ings moved that as an expression of ap- 
preciation of Mr. Freund’s work and of 
the interesting and informing talk he 
had just made, the society give him 4 
rising vote of thanks. This was done 
amid long continued applause. 





It was erroneously stated in last week's 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA that Joseph 
Del Puente, son of the famous Giuseppe 
Del Puente, is a tenor. He is a baritone, 
and a pupil of Alice Garrigue Mott, the 
noted New York instructor. 








MEHLIN 


IANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be-the finest now mave. 
They contain more valuable improvements than ail o!'ers 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piati0s 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co 
Holland, Mich. 
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HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Mus:cian—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Stree‘ 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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